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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 



To the People of St. Louis : 

The Annual fieport of the Board of President and Directors 
of the St. Louis Public Schools for the year ending July 31, 1871, 
is herewith presented in accordance with the provisions of the 
charter. 

Although this is the seventeenth annual report of the Board, 
yet the system of public schools in this city dates back some 
thirty-five years or more. In 1833 the charter of the present 
Board was granted. For the previous sixteen years a Board 
had existed for the control of the lands given by the general 
government for school purposes, this Board was a close cor- 
poration. The new corporation by its charter constituted the 
whole white population of the city; its powers were vested in a 
Board of Directors composed of "two members from each ward, 
elected by the qualified voters thereof and to hold their office 
for the term of three yeara, and until their successors were duly 
elected and qualified." There being three wards in the city at 
that time, six members were elected to this first Board. At 
that time the city of St. Louis numbered 6,397 souls and was 
just beginning its rapid career. The steamboat interest had 
given a new impulse to the settlements along the river and the 
population of this city doubled in just four years after the form- 
ation of the new School Board. Proceeding to rent the real 
estate, then in their possession, in a few years, enough revenue 
was saved from the rents to build two brick buildings costing 
about $3,000 each and accommodating in the aggregate 350 
pupils. The first of these was opened early in April 1838 — it 
was situated on the corner of Fourth and Spruce streets. 

In 1839 a lot was obtained for the Benton School and in Jan- 
uary 1842 the building now standing on Sixth near St. Charles 
street was opened for pupils. The cost of what was then so 
large a building (upwards of $10,000) impoverished the Board 
and a reaction took place. A tuition fee of $10 per annum 
greatly crippled the growth of the schools until 1847. In 1846 
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the Clark and Monnd school houses were occupied. These^ 
with the Jefferson school, made in all, six cheap school houses, 
established before th« first city tax was levied for common 
schools. A tax of one mill on the dollar was voted by a ma- 
jority of five to one in June 1849. The revenue from real 
estate leases at that time amounted to about 814,000 per annum, 
and the population of the city was 70,000 and doubling once in 
six years. The first "mill tax" was collected in 1850 — 51 and 
amounted to 818,432. The progress of the schools has been 
rapid since taxation famished their chief source of revenue. 
Though not yet up to the wants of the population, the school 
accommodation is gradually approaching the normal standard. 

From January 1872 it is thirty years since the opening of the 
Benton school. During two periods since that time the schools 
have had serious drawbacks. As already mentioned, from the 
time of the opening of this school in 1841 to 1847 the tuition fee 
prevented the normal growth of the system. Again in 1861 a 
tuition fee cut off 60 per cent, of the attendance, and retarded 
the growth of the schools not only the two years that it lasted, 
but for two years longer. 

The following statistics will show the increase of the system 
from 1841 : 



Years. 



1841 
1851 
1861 
1871 



< 

Population. 


Enrollment 

in Pablic 

Schools. 

4 


Revenue 

from 

Real estate. 


20,826 


• 

350 


8 4,200 


83,439 


2,427 


14,220 


163,783 


13,380 


33,497 


325,000 


31,087 


53,221 



Per cent, of entire 

population in 

Public Schools. 



1.2 
2.9 
8.1 

9.6 



By these statistics it will be seen that there has been an in- 
crease in the ratio of the number enrolled in school on the 
entire population. The revenue from real estate, it will be 
seen, does not increase in an equal ratio. As I stated in my 
last report : "The average annual receipt from rents from 1850 
to 1860 was 819,204. During the ten years following, the yearly 
average was 838,541, or about double the former." The ap- 
praised value at six per cent, interest would yield from two to 
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three times this amoant oven when the latter is not diminished 
by deducting the expenses of its collection and supervision. I 
would not be Understood as recommending an indiscriminate 
sale of this property. It is far better that the Board should 
keep it; though unproductive, than to convert it into a large 
funded investment. A wiser course, it seems to me, lies between 
the two. It should be devoted to building purposes as fast as 
needed. That portion of it which is least likely to appreciate 
rapidly in value and which yields no income or a merely nom- 
inal one, should be sold first. By pursuing this policy the Board 
can meet the extraordinary demand that exists for new build- 
ings without increasing the rate of taxation or crippling the 
resources for the running of the schools. This with the practice 
of a strict economy of expendituie will secure the prosperity 
of the common schools of this city. By strict economy I do not 
mean a niggard parsimony, but a wise foresight that adopts the 
policy of securing the best means at the least possible outlay of 
money. I have before remarked that the cheapnesSi of a system 
can only be judged when all phases of expenditure are taken 
into account. Not the cost of tuition and incidentals— a trifle 
of $20 per annum to each pupil — but the cost of board and 
clothing — all the items that go to the support of those children 
while at school — ^must be considered. The parents undergo 
labor and privation, otherwise unnecessary, to the end that they 
may give their sons and daughters a good education. To save 
two or five dollars a year in tuition at the expense of wasting 
a large portibn of the one to five hundred dollars expended in 
board and clothes would be a procedure that might look like 
economy at first glance, although it would be in fact the exact 
opposite of it. 

How to increase the efficiency of our school without aug- 
menting the expense is a constant matter of solicitude with 
the Board. To the attainment of this object very important 
changes have been gradually introduced during the past year. 
The first of these has been discussed in previous reports. 
By cautious and carefully instituted experiments, a system of 
supervision on the part of the principals of the leading schools 
has grown up and finally been reduced to an organization with 
well defined rules and regulations. The ultimate result of this 
will be to considerably cheapen the cost of instruction while en- 
hancing its value and efficiency. A larger number of pupils 
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to a teacher can now be permitted with superior results to those 
obtained in former years. This will enable the Board to make 
more discrimination in salaries and to retain the best talent in 
responsible situations without increasing the average cost per 
pupil. 

"While our now school buildings are cheap compared with the 
cost of those built in other cities, we may feel just pride in their 
convenience and substantial character. They are well lighted 
and commodious, very simple in interior arrangement while 
answering exactly the purposes intended^ The walls are much 
thicker than those of similar structures built in this part of the 
country. The timber used in the flooring and partitions corre- 
sponds in strength to the walls and renders unnecessary the pil- 
lars and columns that disfigure and obstruct the interior of so 
many school rooms built in former times. The new houses are 
very much superior to the old in ventilation and heating facili- 
ties and the members of the Building Committee deserve the 
highest commendation for their unwearied efforts in supervising 
these matters, and in attending to the solution of a problem that 
has perplexed the builders of school houses throughout our 
country. It reflects no discredit on them when I assert that our 
school buildings furnish only approximate solutions to the im- 
portant problems of heating and ventilation. To heat and ven- 
tilate a large room containing over 12,000 cubic feet of air so 
rapidly as to supply the wants of sixty pupils who come in to- 
gether at recess from a temperature of perhaps ^ few degrees 
above zero, requires the full power of the furnaces; to keep the 
room heated to exactly the proper degree is extremely difficult, 
and if the teacher and pupils get absorbed in a recitation it is 
likely that the temperature will be entirely forgotten until an 
extreme has been reached. It is moreover questionable, whether 
the constant attention of the teacher to the ventilation of the 
room, as now rendered necessary, does not seriously distract the 
mind from the more essential matters of discipline and instruc- 
tion. It is therefore to be hoped that a self regulating heating 
apparatus will yet be invented for school buildings. 

The bad policy of using rented buildings for school purposes 
has been a subject frequently alluded to heretofore in the An- 
nual Eeports. So long as the practice continues it should be 
severely censured. For a temporary service there is no other 
remedy. But a year should never be allowed to go by, without 
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supplying any want ascertained to exist for school accommoda- 
tions by a new building. Briefly named, the objections to rented 
houses are these: 1. Want of economy in tuition: they are 
rarely capable of being seated in such a manner, as to furnish' 
over two thirds of the proper quota to each teacher, thus tuition 
costs fifty per cent, more than it should ; 2. Light is generally 
very poorly provided for ; 3. Ventilation is almost impossible ; 
4. Yard accommodations are usually scant and ill adapted to the 
wants of a school ; 5. The internal appearance of the school is 
very unprepossessing and the pupils feel depressed by the at- 
mosphere of the school-room, instead of elevated by it as hap- 
pens in a large airy room, furnished with taste and all the mod< 
«rn appliances. 

Some years ago the crowded icondition of our schools rend- 
ered necessary the passage of a rule discriminating against the 
admission of pupils under seven years of age. In my opinion 
this has worked evil in many localities. That pupils as early as 
the completion of their sixth year, and in some cases as early as 
the fifth year, should be in school seems desirable. The mech- 
anical training into habits of good order and industry should 
begin early. In localities where the tone of social life is not 
high, the necessity is still greater and children of five years of 
age should be collected in school. At that age they commence 
to learn the habits of street life, and rapidly acquire habits that 
are very difficult to eradicate two years later when they come 
into our schools. Besides this, our records show us that the 
average stay in school of pupils in the localities here alluded to 
is but three years. If two years can be added to their school- 
life by the practice of receiving them two years earlier, the im- 
pression of culture in the formation bf their characters may be 
made deep and lasting. It is my conviction that our course of 
instruction in lowest grades of schools in such localities should 
be of slightly modified type adapted especially to younger pu- 
pils. It should be a sort of transition from the family nurture 
to the more serious discipline of study. That the system of 
Kindergarten Education may furnish us some valuable hints 
in this respect seems probable, and I venture to suggest the pro- 
priety of establishing an experimental one in connection with 
our system of schools, not with a view to extending our system 
by the addition of Kindergartens themselves^ but with a view to 
the practical adoption into our primary grades of such features of 
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discipline and instruction from them, as may seem better adap- 
ted to our purposes than those we now employ. 

A recent change has been made in the Course of Study, intro- 
ducing Natural Science into the District School Course in oral 
lessons one hour in length each week. That this will add greatly 
to the efficiency of our schools does not admit of doubt. The; 
teachers will become better instructors and the pupils will gaioi 
rudimentary notions of the various sciences, thisfitting them more^ 
expressly for spheres of practical life. The time taken from 
the regular course to secure this result is so small that the other 
lessons will not suffer less but will rather gain through the stim- 
ulus of variety in mode of instruction and subjects of investiga- 
tion. I am not one of those who consider the common branches 
— reading, writing, arithmetic, and geography — less practical 
studies than the natural sciences. So far as they go, they are 
of paramount importance. But in our time it is essential to 
' ave some understanding of the natural sciences to fit one for 
ordinary life. The presuppositions made by newspaper articles,, 
by the machinery of the household or the office, to say nothing: 
of the workshop, are such as to render necessary a knowledge 
at least of the rudiments of science. Machinery is everywhere^ 
emancipating the people from the coarser drudgery of life. It. 
is in this direction that lies the hope of civilization in the future,, 
and it is a great mistake for our systems of education to ignore it. 

For detailed information as to the several departments, of tha 
system,! refer to the accompanying reports of the Superintendent 
and Secretary. These together with the subordinate reports, 
from the Principals of the Normal and High Schools and from 
the Librarian of the Public School Library have left little for 
the President to say that will aid a better understanding and 
appreciation of the system of instruction and the condition of the 
schools. It remains for me to briefly allude to these in detail. 

From the report of the Secretary it will be seen that the re- 
ceipts and expenditures for the year ending July 31st 1871 were 
substantially as follows : 

From rents $ 53,224 65 

From real estate sold 72,265 00 

From school taxes 550,830 30 

From State school fund 51,350 71 

Receipts, Total $ 727,670 66 
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The Expenses for the same period were for : 

Teachers' Salaries (including Superintendents'). $382,674 55 

Janitors' " 33,407 35 

Officers' ** 8,355 10 

Supplies, including fuel & gas 28,477 35 

Repairs and furniture 44,402 83 

General Expenses (Rent Accounts &c.) 28,731 02 

Real estate and improvements 197,313 99 

Total $723,362 19 

By reason of large purchases for school lots and correspond- 
ing large portions of real estate sold to meet the expenses^ the 
above statement is inflated considerably. The running expenses, 
excluding permanent investments amount to about $525,000. 

From the Eeport of the Superintendent it will be seen that 
the enrollment of pupils and teachers in the schools was as 
follows : 

Number of Teachers in the Day Schools 487 

" " " " " Evening Schools . 63 

Total 550 

This gives an increase of 84 teachers over the year previous. 

Number of Pupils enrolled in Day Schools 27,478 

" " " " " Evening Schools 3,609 

Total 31,087 

This shows an increase over the year previous of 3131 pupils 
in the Day Schools and an increase of 1145 pupils in the Evening 
Schools. 

The increase in the Day Schools is about one per cent, on the 
entire population of the city and twelve per cent, on the number 
in school the previous year. 

The special reports of the principals of the Kormal and High 
Schools will be read with interest. By the former of these schools 
we endeavor to instil into those who are proposing to enter our 
corps of teachers^ the largest amount of professional skill and 
enthusiasm. The growth of this institution to a size sufficient 
to supply the wants of our schools is looked for with interest by 
the Board. To obtain our supply of teachers from abroad, we 
have to offer higher salaries than are paid at home for the teachers 
we engage. Besides this we do an injury to our own community, 
if we neglect hotne talent. If the same training that fits young 
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persona for the higher callings elsewhere will fit our own pop- 
ulation for those callings, it is wrong to afford no opportunity 
here for such training. It is also bad economy. It is with pleas- 
ure and pride therefore that the citizens of St. Louis will refer to 
the record of the prosperity of the High School. We are educat- 
ing pupils in our District Schools for the common walks of life^ 
where less directive power is needed. In the High School we 
educate those who will become our master- workmen, engineers, 
surveyors, chemists, druggists, lawyers, statesmen, and the man- 
agers of our other manifold industries. One has only to visit our 
High School to see the exhibition of great aptitude for higher 
studies on the part of St. Louis youth. 

Durieg the past year considerable additions have been made 
to the accommodations for colored children. For School Kumber 
Five a suitable building and sufficient yard-room have been pur- 
chased and fitted up. Its capacity is now four rooms, accommo- 
dating upwards of 200 pupils. For School Number One, the 
building formerly used for the Madison School has been provided. 
In both cases the former premises occupied were insufficient as to 
room and besides this were of inferior quality. Now the build- 
ings and appurtenances for the ^ve central colored schools are 
equal in quality to those used for the white schools, and they 
are tar more than equal in size to the present demands of the 
colored population. 

The Evening Schools exhibit a very great increase in number 
of pupils for the past year, being equal to fifty per cent, on the 
previous year. Their usefulness to the laboring classes is evident. 
They supply stimulus to intellectual growth, and save young men 
and boys from wasting their evenings in idle, mischievous habits. 
Certificates of membership in the Public School Library have 
been held out as prizes to those who have shown by their regu- 
larity and diligence that they are likely to make a good use of 
its privileges. They are thus by means of the evening schools 
brought into connection with an institution of perpetual value to 
them. 

The Public School Library is extending its usefulness very 
rapidly by means of the relation to the Evening Schools just ex- 
plained, as well as by its close connection with the Day Schools, 
furnishing reading for pupils and teachers and the public at large 
at a merely nominal rate. Its increase during the past year has 
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been verj rapid and by the close of the ensuing year its volumes 
will number nearly thirty thousand. 

In conclusion, I desire in behalf of the Board of Public Schools 
to congratulate the public on the present flourishing condition 
as well as the future prospects of the schools, and on this occa- 
sion to tender in their behalf to the general Superintendent and 
his Assistants, and to the large corps of teachers, and to the other 
subordinate officers ot the Board an acknowledgement of their 
earnest labors and faithful co-operation in advancing the interests 
under the control of the Board. 

FELIX COSTE, 

President 
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REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 



Ofuce Superintendent Public Schools, ) 
St. Louis, August 1st, 1871. ) 

To the Board of President and Directors 

of the St. Louis Public Schools. 

Gentlemen. — I submit herewith the Seventeenth Annual Ee- 
j)ort of the schools under your charge. 

In accordance with past usage I give first a brief summary of 
the general and comparative statistics. By these it will be seen 
that, while there is a gratifying increase in the numbers, there is 
^Iso in many respects an increase in efficiency. It is manifest on 
^11 hands that much room is left for improvement. While our en- 
•orgies are taxed to a large degree to sustain ourselves at the 
present height of achievement, the distant prospect of the desired 
goal beckons us to still greater exertions. Facta and figures 
wrhen carefully prepared and presented exhibit the ratio and ex- 
tent of the two factors involved in an undertaking : on the one 
hand the aims and purposes of those who direct or manage, and 
on the other hand the resistance of the obstacles to be overcome. 
The one factor is free, intelligent skill directed to the perfection 
of a system ; the other factor is the unformed material awaiting 
-elaboration. Statistics relative to human affairs always wear a 
somewhat frightful aspect. Their rigid uniformity apparently 
"indicates the control of an inexorable fate or necessity where 
human freedom seems to have no part or lot. A kind of iron 
destiny seems to overrule all — not only the outlying circle of 
conditions, but likewise the narrow included circle of human 
oaprice and design. When we learn that seemingly contingent 
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occurences are governed by laws, e. g-. the number of letters, 
misdirected through carelessness or ignorance is a constant per 
cent, of the entire number of letters mailed — or in general that 
the number of abnormal acts — such as suicides, murders, thefts,, 
cases of forgetfulness, — is an unvarying ratio, when taken in the 
ftgg^'^gate, there seems to be no place left for human freedom. 
Small variations in details seem to be counter-balanced and 
lost in the larger averages. According to this view caprice and 
arbitrary choice, deliberate purpose and free rational action are 
delusive and seeming — mere phases of large aggregate move- 
ments gQverned by social forces acting in as necessary a manner 
as the laws of physical nature. But when on the other hand we 
consider that the aggregate social force is composed of individual 
units and that the uniformity of results is due to uniformity of 
individual purposes on the one hand and uniformity of outside 
conditions on the other, the problem is simplified and becomest 
less threatening toward itf^ividual freedom. Whether the con- 
victions and purposes of the individuals be like or different, they 
are not necessary causes of action like physical forces. As^ 
Aristotle long ago discriminated : there is the widest difference 
between efficient causes and final causes, between a constraining- 
necessity and a purpose or design ; the former is a real condition,, 
the latter an ideal condition depending on the thinking intelli- 
gence of the individual. 

Thus social statistics exhibit the combined result of freedom and 
necessity — of efficient and final causes. Pedagogics is a branok 
of Social Science and its numerical results constitute a very im- 
portant item in estimating the causes of social phenomena. In 
our day a great activity begins to be manifested in all depart- 
ments of social science ; the phenomena of one province aro 
-studied in connection with those of another; it is obvious that 
we can study the science of Education to advantage only in the 
light of social science at large. The valuable statistical inform- 
ation given in the Keport of the National Commissioner of Edu- 
cation is compiled with a view to this principle. In the same 
spirit I have drawn information from the papers read at the 
recent National Police Convention held in this city, in order to- 
discuss on this occasion the ever recurring question of Moral 
Education. There seems to be so much agitation on this sub- 
ject with BO little certainty as to results desired and means ta 
attain them that any attempt to clear up the problem is not 
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out of placo in a report like this. In fact the time demands a 
complete elucidation of the problem of moral education at the 
hands of those \Tho direct the system of Public Schools. Ac- 
cordingly I shall endeavor in considering the general aspect of 
our school statistics to call special attention to the phase of moral 
education. To this end I shall pass over with little discussion 
those statistics which have no important bearing on this theme. 

GENEKAL STATISTICS. 



POPULATION OF THE CITY. 

Population of the city, October 1, 1871 (estimated) 325,000 

Number between 5 and 21 years, (drawing state money) 101,127 

Number between 6 and 16 years of age 65,721 

SCHOOL HOUSES. 

Number of school houses 52 

Number owned by the Board 46 

" rented 6 

" heated with stoves 23 

" heated with furnaces or steam ... 29 

Number of school rooms : 387 

Estimated value of school lots $570,564 50 

Estimated value of buildings and furniture 1,056,336 98 

Polytechnic building, lot, and furniture 380,374 2(j 

Total value of property for school purposes $2,007,275 74 

For detailed statistics regarding buildings I refer to Table I, 
page Ixxviii of the appendix. The following statement shows 
the increase for the past seven years : 



Number of houses . 
Number of seats . . . 



1865. 



21 
8,976 



1866. 



23 
9,916 



1867. 



30 
11,055 



1868. 



1869. 



351 



40 



13,510 18,000 



1870. 



48 
20,105 



1S71. 



52 
23,222 



The new accommodations have been created by the opening 

of the following schools 5 but in many instances old schools have 

been closed on the opening of new buildings so that the following 

list does not present the net addition. 
2 
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Benton (new Building) 700 Seats 

Carondelet (new Building) TOO " 

Carr Lane " " 700 " 

Carr Lane Primary (rented) 150 ** 

Douglas (new building) 700 " 

Douglas Primary (rented) ... 150 " 

Everett Primary (rented) 150 *^ 

Humboldt (new building) 700 " 

Irving " " 700 " 

Laclede *' " 700 " 

Madison " " 700 '"^ 

Addition to Chouteau School 1 20 " 

Olive Street Primary (rented) 150 

Pestalozzi (new building) 480 



u. 
(it 



Total 6800 Seats 

The following buildings are in process of erection and will be 
ready for opening in September 1872 : 

DivoU School 12 Rooms, Cor. Dayton & Glasgow avenue. 

Charles Pope School 12 Rooms, Cor. Ewing & Leffingwell ave. 

Peabody School .... 12 Rooms, Cor. 2d Carondelet ave. & Carroll street. 
Edward Bates School 12 Booms, Cor. Bates & Collins streets. 

I think it advisable that additions of four rooms each be made 
to the Hamilton and Shepard schools, making them oight-room 
schools. And besides these additions a complete remodelling 
of the Franklin building should be made during the summer of 
1872 so as to secure light, ventilation and other conveniences es- 
sential to health and comfort. The removal of the partition 
wall separating the small recitation rooms from the main rooms 
will give light and ventilation. The number of pupils in the build- 
ing will be necessarily decreased by this change. Inasmuch as 
the yard-room is very limited, this will be an advantage. But a 
further advantage will be found in the saving of expense for 
tuition : for under the new arrangement 60 pupils may be as- 
signed to each teacher, whereas only 34 per teacher has been the 
number for the past year. This considered, the result will stand 
as follows : 

Previous number of pupils accommodated 928 

After alteration '' " 700 

Decrease 228 

Previous cost of tuition per pupil $21 18 

Cost under the new arrangement 14 60 
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Beinga8avingof86.58perpupil or of $6,106.24 on the total 
number of 92S pupils, the Hurplua of whom will bo provided for 
in the new buildings now in process of erection. This oaring 
will bo effected through the circumstance tbat seventeen teachers 
will be able to do the work at present performed by twenty-eight 
teachers and in a far more satisfactory manner. 

Schools and Teachers. 

Normal 1 

High and Interinediate I 

District 44 

Colored 6 

Evening 16 

Total number of schools 68 

Total number of teachers in day and evening eclioola 559 

Average number of taachera in day sehoola 487 

Males 40 

Females 447 

PriDcipaU 49 

Assistants 433 

Music teachers 3 

Drawing teachers I 

Writing teachers ,. 1 

Number in Normal school t 

Number in High school and Intermediate 10 

Number in District schools 443 

Number in Colored schools 21 

Number in Evoning schools 72 

The increase of toachera in the day schools for the past ten 
years may be seen in the following table : 
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TABLE II, PAGE Ixxx APPENDIX. 

Enrollment and Attendance of FupUs. 

Total number enrolled, day sobools 27,587 

Normal school — girle 155 

High school— bojB 175 ; girls 229— total 404 

Intermediate school — boys 7i ; girls 67— total 139 

District Bchools-boys 12,752; girls 12,577— total 26,329 

Colored schools— boys 689 ; girls 871— total 1,560 

Evening schools — total 3,615 

Total ounber enrolled, day and evening schools 31,202 

Whole number of school days 200 

Number of pnptls who attended 200 days 624 

" " " from 180 to 200 days 9,059 

" " " " 160 to 180 " 3,480 



140 to IfiO " 


... 2,248 


120 to UO " 


... 1,875 


100 to 120 " 


... 1,611 


80 to 100 " 


... 1,672 


60 to 80 " 


... 1,729 


40 to 6') " 


... 1,908 


20 to 40 " 


... 1,649 


BH than 20 " 


... 1,781 



" not absent during their enrollment 1,420 

" " tardy " " " 17,117 

IS of tardiness 27,031 

" re-admittance 6,770 



Per cent, of entire Number Unrolled. 
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In the above tables it will be seen, that the character of at- 
tendance has greatly improved over last year. The cases of 
tardiness for the year being 27,031 this year against 28,714 
last year, or 97 cases to each 100 pupils this year against 118 
cases last year. The number of pupils not tardy once during 
their enrollment has increased from 12,618 last year to 17,117 
this year, or, expressed decimally, from 52 to 62 per cent, 
of the entire number. Although punctuality is of greater im- 
portance as a moral habit than regularity, yet the latter item, 
expressed by the number of pupils not absent during their en- 
rollment, has improved. There were in 1870, 916 pupils not 
absent during their enrollment while in 1871 there were 1,420, 
an increase from 4 per cent, to 5 per cent, on the entire 
number. 

Significance of these facts. 

Education includes not only the discipline and instruction of 
the intellect, but the discipline and training of the will, or moral 
education. This has been reiterated so often that every one 
assents to it although few reflect on the exact signification of 
the word moral. Many suppose moral education to consist in 
filling the mind with moral lessons taught much in the same 
way as history or grammar. A great number would have re- 
ligion and morality taught together ; these contend strenuously 
that religion is the basis of morality and that the latter cannot 
be taught without the former. They hold, consistently with this 
view, that unless public schools admit religious instruction in 
some form they are "godless" and immoral. 

Nature and Importance of Moral Education. 

I. Importance. To the thinking observer, nothing can be 
more obvious than the fact that the whole fabric of society rests 
on the proper moral training of the young. The network of 
habits and observances which makes social combination possi- 
ble, which enables men to live together as a community, consti- 
tutes an ethical system. In that ethical system only, is spiritual 
life possible. Without such a system even the lowest stage of 
society — that of mefe savages — could not exist. In proportion 
to the completeness of development of its ethical system, a 
community rises in the scale from barbarism. 

II. Fundamental principle. Human responsibility is the 
fundamental presupposition of all ethical systems. But the do 
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gree of its realization varies, and with it varies the scale of civil- 
ization. The Oriental civilizations of the present day, and even 
the. European civilizations of ancient times, fail to recognize 
individual responsibility in the sense that modern Christendom 
does. Our modern civilization would prove utterly untenable 
on a basis of Chinese ethics. In China the individual does not 
form the unit; the unit is the family. Individuals are minors, 
not having reached separate, individual responsibility. On this 
fact rests their mode of punishment— corporal chastisement, 
rather than the mere deprivation of property and freedom of 
life and limb, as with us. Corporal punishment is corrective 
and preventive, but does not imply individual consciousness of 
honor — it treads it out, wherever it finds it. A crime commit- 
ted by an individual is expiated by the whole family in China. 
Neither is the intention of the individual taken into account. 
What is done by the inciividual through accident is placed in 
the same category as his intentional acts. This distinction of 
moral purpose and intention from mere contingent results of 
action, is indeed not fully arrived at, until we come down to 
quite modern times, to the time when the criminal code has be- 
come interpenetrated with the Christian principle. It is obvi- 
ous that in those civilizations wherein the patriarchal idea still 
holds sway, the individual in a large measure takes his reso- 
lution to act, chiefly from the elders of the family. Perhaps 
the whole family derive their common guidance from the oracle, 
the auspices, the auguries or some special mode of receiving an 
intimation of a higher will. Modes have varied with different 
peoples, but the essential fact has been everywhere the same, 
that decision was an extra-individual concern. Nevertheless 
responsibility was recognized even though it transcended the 
limits we ascribe to it. In the savage state' of society the whole 
tribe or people is held responsible for the deed of a single indi- 
vidual. Among the half civilized peoples the family is the unit 
of responsibility. It is the mark of the first stage of civilization 
to hold the individual responsible without distinguishing the 
accidental effects of an act from those of wilful intention. Fin- 
ally the enlightened stage of civilization discriminates between 
malice, error, and accident, in weighing the responsibility of hu- 
man acts. 

III. Religion and Morality. The close relation of morality, 
which includes special duties, to religion, which contains the 
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ultimate and supreme ground of all obligation, has led to the 
connection which we see everywhere existing between the sys- 
tem of education and the national religion. The national reli- 
gion in defining its relation to God, defines its idea of the final 
destiny of man. Not only does education, moral and intellec- 
tual, depend directly upon this, but the form of government, 
the constitution of civil society, likewise presuppose that basis. 
The caste system of the Hindoos, founded in the Brahminic reli- 
gion, determines minutely the whole fabric of their civilization 
and consequently their morality. Whoever has read the tedious 
catalogue of duties in the code of Manu will bear witness to the 
complexity and artificial nature of a system of duties founded 
on Brahminism. "What Heaven has conferred is called the 
NATURE,*' says Confucius ; *^an accordance with this nature is- 
called THE PATH OF DUTY 5 tho regulation of this path is called 
INSTRUCTION.'' The Analects of Confucius and the other Chinese 
classics prescribe the duties that flow from their religious prin- 
ciple — the worship of ancestors. Eeligion, government and edu- 
cation in Greece united to realize the Divine as a work of art ; 
the tenet of their religion, which makes of tho Divine a Mani- 
festation in specialized existence, moulded the entire ethical life 
of the Greeks — not only their worship of the statues of the 
beautiful divinities, and their culture of the human physique 
into living resemblance to those ideals, but even their initiation 
into the mysteries, wherein they celebrated by sensuous ceremon- 
ies and exhibitions the mediation by which the manifestation 
of the Divine is realized. The obverse of this phase is found in 
the religion and ethics of Kome. Tho state and religion there 
existed for the subjection of all that is individual and special, to 
the universal ; the special person sacrifices himself, his whims 
and caprices, for his abstract individuality, for himself, as a 
legal existence. Sacrifice of special existence gave such solid 
satisfaction to the Koman people that their favorite spectacles 
in the arena consisted in actual death struggles of gladiators 
with beasts, or with each other. The principle of the state was 
inseparable from their religion ; sacrifice of what is special for 
the sake of the general law, was performed constantly by sym- 
bols and by actual deeds throughout the entire history of Kome, 
until its principle tottered to its fall under the emperors. 

On this basis appeared Christianity in the world. The Eoman 
state-religion had culminated in crushing the individual into the 
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abstract soulless forms of secular law. The new religion pro- 
claimed a spiritual kingdom to be found in the depths of inward 
reflection and devotion. Separating itself thus from the exter- 
nal and merely secular, a new institution arises in the world — 
the Church as a distinct existence. In the heathen civilizations 
religion and the state had not become separate existences. The 
complete ©volution of an existence or organism only occurs when 
each function has its special organ, and through the extreme of 
division there is realized the highest unity. Compare the life 
of the protozoa with that of the highest vertebrates, or the 
savage state of society wherein there exists no division of labor 
with that more advanced stage of society wherein the greatest 
diversity of employments coexists with the completest unity and 
interdependence through domestic and foreign commerce; or 
finally, compare the absolute despotism wherein the three essential 
functions of government, the legislative, executive, and judicial 
powers are all centralized in one man or family, — compare this 
with the most developed constitution wherein these functions 
are separate and coordinate. Accordingly wo find in modern 
history two distinct elements, the religious and the secular, 
continually becoming more explicit and independent, while 
they develop more and more into harmony, in what they em- 
body. On the one hand is the temple of the Divine, wherein the 
truth and freedom in God are presented to the human spirit as 
doctrines by which the deepest aspirations of the heart are to be 
moulded and directed. On the other hand exist the state and 
civil society for the establishment of justice and moral rectitude 
— the realization of that spiritual freedom which constitutes the 
fundamental principle of religion. But it is obvious that such 
separation and complete development are not accidental 3 it is 
obvious that the Christian religion could not exist perfectly in a 
state founded on an idea not in harmony with it. The history 
of the Byzantine empire affords proof. Only where the state is 
founded fully on the Christian idea, can religion and the state be 
sundered as existing institutions. It is manifest that a rude 
barbaric state, like that realized under the name of feudalism, 
did not possess enough of the true idea to allow of separate 
organization. The period of history, wherein the religious idea 
had not penetrated the secular world, but remained outside of it 
carrying on a conflict with it, is well named the dark ages. 
Its ideal is portrayed in the majestic dramas of Calderon. Se- 
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'Cular life stands under the ban and the utter annihilation of civil 
society and its indispensable agent — productive industry — is por- 
trayed as the realization of religion in the world. In the Autos 
he makes the beggar secure the ultimate triumph in the human 
<5onflict, and the beggar is the symbol of ruin to the secular* 
The rise of the modern states-system, that dates its slow growth 
from the wars of Charles the Fifth, Henry the Eighth, and Fran- 
<5is the First, indicates the subjection of the mere secular prin- 
ciple in so far as it is anti-religious. The discipline of serfdom on 
the one hand and of the terrors of excommunication on the 
other, had tamed the barbaric element of society. ''Henceforth 
in the history of the world that terrible inward struggle settles 
*down into the quiet process of education ;" the human being 
finds himself born into a moral world, and mild discipline trains 
his will and intelligence into the practice of prescribed forms 
^nd rational insight into the same. 

The secular becomes independent of the religious, not in the 
«enBe that it alone is all sufficient for man, but only in the sense 
that it is capable of directing its own sphere in harmony with 
religion, and consequently does not need interference or guidance 
from it. Into the realms of the secular has been transferred 
«nd recognized the religious principle of human responsibility. 
Modern Science also rests on the presupposition that the world 
is an embodiment of Divine Eeason. That men in the finite 
occupations of practical life shall prefer justice and right to in- 
•dividual gratification is the object of the state. What breaks 
the laws of Right is called a crime. What breaks the mandate 
of Religion is called a sin. In the distinction between the idea 
of Sin and that of Crime lies the ground of the separation of 
Church and State in modern times. Religion, dealing with the 
innermost personality of man and in view of the essential inade- 
quacy of the mere individual to the ideal type of spirit, pro- 
nounces the sinner a lost being and deserving of infinite punish- 
ment. It proffers reconciliation upon the complete self-surren- 
-der of the culprit and meets infinite forfeiture with infinite 
mercy. The State on the other hand deals only with the actual 
•deed and its intent. It measures each deed only by itself and 
not by the absolute ideal. The code of Draco would expiate all 
<jrime with blood. Such a code would be in one-sided conform- 
ity to the principle of religion through the fact that it accepted 
its view of sin without modifying it by the principle of mercy. 
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Modern jurisprudence, however, strictly confines itself to return- 
ing each deed upon the doer. It says, "Man shall be solf-deter-^ 
mined, I will see to that : if ho do right, he shall reap the fruits of 
integrity; if he do wrong, he shall hurt himself. If he steal, he^ 
shall lose his property in himself; if he take life, he shall take, 
his own." Thus the State has a measure for punishment, and the 
individual with the certainty of reaping the effect of his deed, 
realizes in himself that culture of individuality which only a 
perpetual sense of responsibility can make. Change this and 
let the Church have a hand in directing the jurisprudence, and a 
confusion enters at once, from the impossibility of reconciling 
the two standards of estimating the retribution for crime. This 
is necessarily so, for Keligion cannot afford to compromise its 
view of sin as infinitely negative in its nature. If it allows 
an act of sin to be committed for a finite penalty, it lets go its. 
hold on the eternal and becomes corrupt. To remit all punish- 
ment on the ground of infinite mercy, would destroy the ethical 
world at once. If man is to be deprived of the result of his, 
deeds, he is practically shorn of his responsibility and conse- 
quently of his freedom or self-determination. These contradic- 
tions have made their appearance in the history of man, in 
various shapes. 

lY. Morality in the School. Upon the questioa, whether 
morality can be taught apart from special religious instruction, 
depends the answer to the question, whether special religiouB 
in«itruction should be given in public schools. It is clear from, 
the grounds just considered that Eeligion and the State should, 
bo separate in order to secure the highest perfection of each. 
And this doctrine is not based on the denial of the supreme im- 
portance of Eeligion, but on the principle that the modern stato 
exists for the realization of one of the principles unfolded by Ke- 
ligion, and that this function can not be performed unless the 
two are independent as existing institutions. 

Morality is certainly indispensable to the system of education •. 
Tyhatever separation may be made of religion, morality must be» 
provided for. At the outset it has been already acknowledged 
that religion, containing as it does, the ultimate ground of obli- 
gation must necessarily furnish the ground for the system of 
ethics that grows up under it. But on the same ground that 
Church and State have become independent, why may not the 
school and the church also sunder to mutual advantage ? 
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Whatever the church h<»8 nurtured to such a maturity that it 
can live and thrive on its own inherent value, should bo no lon- 
ger supported by mere ecclesiastical authority. If the code of 
moral duties is supported and recognized fully by the State as 
necessary to the well-being of society, morality will not lose, 
but religion will gain by letting the State have charge of moral 
education. It will gain, for the reason that moral obligation, 
well taught, strengthens the hold of religion, and this all the 
more for being based on political or social necessity. Moral 
law, as thus shown to be the foundation of civilization and all 
successful human endeavor, is next akin to religion. If in our 
schools the youth are trained to habits of ready obedience to the 
command of duty, irrespective of appeals to self-interest or to 
the ultimate grounds of obligation in religion, there must needs 
be formed in them characters whose basis is self-control, self- 
denial, or preference of what is right for mere inclination. Ee- 
ligion then would find its presuppositions already developed in 
the mind ot* youth, just as it now finds a ready entrance into a 
community, where the State has organized justice. In a coun- 
try where the State is not developed, violence reigns, and reli- 
gion finds superstition and fear where there should be reverence 
and love. If the Church has the whole care of the education it 
inculcates duties on the ground of religious obligation, and the 
morality thus formed gives it no reciprocal support. It is impos- 
sible to distinguish the outlines of objects in a dusky cave when 
the eye has just been adapted to the glare of noon. Finite 
duties become indistinct in too close proximity to the infinite. 
The secular can be recognized as essential to man, but its finite 
system of weights and measures cannot be used by religion with- 
out weakening it, nor can they be abrogated without utter de- 
struction to the secular. To punish a crime as a sin destroys 
practical life, and to treat sin as a mere crime degrades religion 
from the holy to the profane. To inculcate morality, which is a 
system of special duties solely from the final ground of duty is 
liable to produce asceticism, if eifective, but the system is more 
likely to leave the springs of action untouched. To treat all 
derelictions of duty as sins deprives them of their measure, to 
give them their finite measure lowers the standard of religion. 
It may well happen that one duty clashes with another, e. g. the 
duty to be industrious with the duty to preserve one's health. 
The practical measure by which the secular is preserved is the 
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fiDite measure, i. o. that of one duty with another — and this is 
the same measure that the state has successfully adopted. 

It remains now to consider more in detail the nature of moral 
duty, and afterwards to unfold the secular provision for it in our 
schools. 

V. The System of Morality, Duties are divided into two 
species : legal obligations are those which have an external 
necessity in the laws of the State; moral obligations depend upon 
the subjective will of the individual, and concern. more directly 
his intention. In a broad sense all duties are moral, but only 
in the phase of their relation to the disposition of the individual. 
While the legal code is merely prohibitory, the moral code ordains 
positive acts. In morality there hovers before the individual an 
ideal man whose act shall be universal and not limited through 
selfishness either in the form of impulse and passion, or calcula- 
tion. Thus moral daties include the duties of an individual to 
himself and those which arise through his relation to others : 

(1) Duties of the individual to himself^ As a special being of 
nature, it is the duty of the individual to realize in himself the 
ideal of humanity; this demands the use of his natural being as 
a means and not as an end. (a) He must foster and preserve his 
physical organism, (b) He must learn to absorb his whole en- 
deavor in the pursuit of a rational end — some particular avoca- 
tion in life, (c) He must confine his gratification of the natural 
wants within proper limits and learn to sacrifice them for higher 
duties, (d) Through this self-control he must strive for self- 
culture, sacrificing his natural being for his spiritual being. 
These duties to self, apparently immediate, are however, only 
contingent upon broader duties which he owes to others. The 
individual is not able to achieve his highest end and aim directly 
through himself but only through combination with his fellow- 
men — with the human race. This combination has three stages 
(a) the family, (b) civil society, (o) the state. The duties of 
religion belong to a higher sphere. 

(2) Duties toward others, (a) Within the family the interest of 
each is that of all in a special natural sense. The reciprocal duties 
of parents and children, of brothers and sisters, of husband and 
wife form a special code distinguished from other spheres of 
morality by its close connection with natural impulse ; affection 
and reverence form its foundation. In this sphere isolated in- 
terest is vicious and immoral; the community is the unit. A 
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transition from the family to civil society is found in polite 
society wherein there prevails the tone of the family elevated to 
a general demeanor. The essence of politeness consists in per- 
sistently treating the special individual with whom one has rela- 
tions, as an ideal being. Every human being has in himself the 
possibility of ideal humanity. Polite conduct consists in regulat- 
ing one*s behavior toward him by this ideal. Consequently po- 
liteness requires us to ignore all personal defects, not alluding 
to our own or to those of others ; even rudeness toward us 
passes unnoticed and receives only courteous treatment in re- 
turn. Within the family and within polite society these unselfish 
and refined manners must prevail. It is not however sufficient 
for the human spirit that it remain within such limits. They servo 
only as polish to human actions which penetrate deeper the es- 
sence of personality, (b) In Civil Society proper we have com- 
bination by means of division of labor and commerce. Each 
works for himself and has in so far a selfish end ; but he achieves 
it through devoting himself to the gratification of some want of 
his fellow-men. Thus his selfishness gets mediated, and its qual- 
ity changed. In the field of productive industry the individual 
does not any longer act from the impulse of affection, or pity ; 
he helps others as the organized means of self-aggrandizement; 
he does not treat others as abstract ideals merely (the polite 
world) ; but he treats them as free personal units concret'ely 
realized in the ownership of property. The fact of realization 
of personality through property gives an externality to the 
whole code of duties belonging to civil society. One man 
deals with another as abstract legal person in business trans- 
actions which form the real practical interest. Honesty and 
integrity, prudence and policy, punctuality and regularity are 
the cardinal virtues here, (c) In the State mere natural affection 
and courtesy to the ideal — the principles of the family and polite 
soi iety — as well as the pursuit of individual gain, which finds its 
sphere in civil society, are subordinated to an actual ideal, that 
of justice. Man is here complemented so that whatever he does 
returns through the state to himself and he becomes actually free 
and self-determined. What polite society assumes and makes 
into an Appearance, is in the State realized as an Actual, but in 
such a way that complete responsibility attaches to the indivi- 
dual. 

In these spheres of ethics there lies at the basis the fundamen- 
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tal idea of the distinction of man as a natural being (mere an- 
imal) from man as human (elevated into his ideal through cul- 
ture). Thus the fundamental basis is self-sacrifice, employing 
as its conviction responsibility i. o. the insight into the necessity 
of its own agency in attaining its true self by the suppression 
of its natural appetites. Self-control, self-denial, temperance, 
neatness, cleanliness; self-respect, — these are various species 
that fall immediately under this general category. In the prac- 
tice of duty, Obedience is the first condition: obey the higher, 
repress the lower. In obedience, reference is had to what is ex- 
ternal. But it is the external^ t6 mere natural being only. 
Obedience is the mediation by which the true self is realized 
and the illusive self of mere natural impulse renounced. Obedi- 
ence has several phases: (1) punctuality or conformity to the 
external requirements of time and place; (2) order and regularity 
— conformity to the rhythm that governs external things; (3) 
perseverance — conformity to purpose ; (4) earnestness — conform- 
ity of outward endeavor to inward resolution ; (5) justice — con- 
formity to the universal (self-measured) standard of action; 
(6) truthfulness — conformity of utterance (speech and behavior) 
to reality; (7) fn^ws^ry— conformity of activity to the channels 
prescribed by society so that what one does is directly for oth- 
ers, indirectly for one's self. Obedience is the general mode of 
this conformity of the individual to general rules, laws, and pre- 
scribed forma of activity. This is one side of self-sacrifice. 
The other side of self-sacrifice is Kindness in its various species 
included under the terms of sympathy, forbearance, considerate- 
ness, mercy, benevolence, charity, philanthropy. Kindness is 
akin to politeness and courtesy, in that it looks upon the human 
being as embodying the ideal of humanity, no matter what form 
he wears ; but it differs from courtesy and is superior to it in 
that it sees also the real, its imperfection and limitations. It 
does not merely, like justice in the state, hold up in the face of 
each, the mirror of his deed, but regards this as no ultimatum 
and affirms the ideal to bo the true final aim and destiny of the 
individual, to whom it offers aid and comfort. It seeks to remove 
the imperfections and limitations of humanity without injury 
to the individual. Justice does not respect particularity — 
Kindness does respect it. In Kindness or Love the universal is 
carried into the particular (descends into it) without destroying 
it; but with the design of drawing up to it the latter. Kindness 
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therefore is the moral duty that approaches nearest to Religion 
\and forms the connecting link with it. 

School Discipline as adapted to secure moral education, 

I have discussed at great length the question of the nature of 
morality and its relations to other spheres in order to approach 
intelligently the question : Is the discipline of our schools a 
moral one, and if not in what respects is it deficient ? It re- 
smains only to state what is really accomplished by the school 
^08tablished on a purely secular basis. 

The pillars on which public school education rests are be- 
TEiAViOR or deportment, and scnoLARsnrp. The first requi- 
tsite of the school is Order: each pupil must be taught first 
•and foremost to conform his behavior to a general standard. 
Only thus can the school as a community exist and fulfil its 
functions. In the outset therefore a whole family of virtues are 
taught the pupil, and these are taught so thoroughly, and 
•«o constantly enforced, that they become fixed in his char- 
acter. The method of this moral training is, like that 
which rules everywhere in the practical world, one of division 
^nd repetition. The duty of being a well-behaved pupil is not a 
vague generalit}'-. It divides into specific, well-defined duties 
•(1) Punctuality : the pupil must be at school in time. Sleep, 
meals, play, business, indisposition — all must give way to the 
duty of obedience to the external requirement of time. Punc- 
tuality does not end with getting to school. While in school it 
is of equal importance. Combination cannot be achieved with- 
•out it. The pupil must have his lessons ready at the appointed 
time, must rise at the tap of the bell, move to the line, return ; 
in short, go through all the evolutions with equal precision. 
t(2) Regularity is punctuality reduced to a system. Conformity 
to the requirements of time in a particular instance is punctu- 
ality; made general it becomes regularity. Combination in 
school rests on these two virtues. They are the most elementary 
ones of the moral code — its alphabet. Our schools have achieved 
the very high rank indicated in the statistics above given only 
through the most persistent effort on the part of the teachers. 
The community submits to regulations patiently, but it may 
be doubted whether their importance is fully appreciated. 
This age is called the age of productive industry. It is the era of 
emancipation of each and every member of society from the 
^drudgery of slavery to his natural wants. The emancipation is 
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©flPected through machinery. Machinery during the past flltv- 
years has quadrupled the efficiency of human industry. AVith- 
the same amount of labor each man may obtain four times the 
amount of food, clothing and shelter, or for one-fourth of tho 
labor necessary fifty years ago he may obtain as much, as tho 
laborer of that period did. Achievement in this directioa 
has but begun. In the future hovers the picture of a humanity^ 
so free on the side of its natural wants that its time is its owi> 
for spiritual culture. But there is one general training especi- 
ally requisite for the generations of men who are to act as di- 
rectors of machinery, and of business that depends upon it — ^thisi 
training is in the habits of punctuality and regularity. A hu- 
man being may wait for the arrival of another, a machine will 
not make -any allowance for subjective whims, or caprices, or- 
failures in obedience to the laws of time and space. The fact 
that so much of labor depends upon machinery makes itself felt 
throughout all occupations of life. The necessity of conformity^ 
to the time of the train, to the starting of work in the manu- 
factory, fixes the times for the minor affairs of life with absolute^ 
precision. Only by obedience to these abstract external law»~ 
of time and place may we achieve that social combination neces- 
sary to free us from degrading slavery to our physical wants^ 
and necessities. 

But the school makes these duties the ground and means of 
higher duties. They are indispensable, but no ultimatum. They 
render possible, higher spiritual culture. The quick and prompt 
obedience of tho pupil in simple mechanical training, rend- 
ers the child penetrable, and accessible to lessons of higher im- 
port. To this end the discipline extends to calisthenics: the» 
pupil is« taught to sacrifice his arbitrary control over his body^ 
and to combine regularly and punctually with others in imita- 
ting prescribed bodily gestures or exercises. Thus his sense of" 
rhythm — or regular combination with others — is further devel- 
oped. Through this becomes possible the training to general 
habits of proper position for sitting and standing, proper modes 
of speaking, addressing others, in general tho formalities of 
polite intercourse. The highest discipline under the head of 
rhythm is reached in vocal music. This presupposes in the^ 
highest degree the training in punctual and regular habits, and 
a conscious participation in the result is reached by the pupil 
through his enjoyment of the harmony he assists in producing.. 
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Here — in vocal music — the external, mechanical, aspect of dis- 
cipline softens, and a response to it is felt in the deepest inner 
being of the soul — the domain of feeling. This brings us to the 
next step in school discipline. (8) Silence is the basis for the cul- 
ture of internality or reflection — the soil in which thought grows. 
The pupil is therefore taught habits of silence : to restrain his 
natural animal impulse to prate and chatter, or to oxite atten- 
tion by his occupation on the material world around him All 
ascent above natural being arises through this ability to hold 
back the mind from utterance of the immediate impulse, and 
to correct its one-sidedness by combination and generalization. 
The largest combination and widest generalization is the deep- 
est and truest. Thus silence in the school room has a twofold 
significance. It is necessary to the attainment of combination 
with otherS; and besides this, it is a direct discipline in the art of 
combining the diffused and feeble efforts of the pupil himself. 
He begins his career with mental distraction, everything isolated 
in his mind, and learns to connect the scattered phases, classify 
and arrange them, and thus to generalize and reduce them. 
The first glance does not suffice ; it is the repetition of mental 
effort, the absorption of the mind that digests the multiplicity be- 
fore it. This depends directly upon silence. The distraction of 
the mind consequent upon garrulity, or the occupation of any of 
the senses exclusively, prevents reflection. Silence allows the 
repose of the senses and the awakening of insight and reflection. 
In our schools this is carried further than merely negative si- 
lence and the pupil is taught the difficult but essential habit of 
absorption in his proper task even when a lively recitation is 
going on with another class. He m'ust acquire that strength of 
mind (ot internality) which will enable him to pursue without 
distraction his train of thought and study, under any external 
conditions. Out of this discipline grow attention, memory, 
thought — the three factors of theoretic culture. The culture 
described thus far, is very formal although it is essential to 
all that follows. It is a great point to gain so much, and to 
gain it by proper means. A school discipline that secured this 
through harsh, rough means, through appeals to corporal pun- 
ishment, would break down the deeper sense of honor in the 
pupil. The Chinese ethical system is enforced through all 
grades, from the day laborer up to the highept mandarin, by 
the administration of corporal punishment and the consequence 
3 
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or cause of this is the fact that the Chinese are utterly devoid of 
the sense of honor or of its deeper basis— the sense of responsi- 
bility as moral beings. 

The school therefore as its fourth virtue in the ascending scale 
inculcates truthfulness. (4) Truth is the basis of the duties of 
a man toward others. Truth makes free, says the old proverb. 
Wo positive relation with our fellow men is possible except 
through truth. Untruth is the essence of discord. Earnestness 
and sincerity, honesty and reliability are the virtues that rest 
directly on truthfulness. The vices founded on neglect of this 
duty are lying, deceit, hypocrisy, cheating and all manner of 
fraud'; its effects on society are to produce suspicion and dis- 
trust among men and to stifle all spiritual relationship. It is a 
subtle poison that destroys the positive benefits that may be de- 
rived from the institutions of society; and the individual who 
practices it will soon find himself in the condition of a wild 
beast, as regards social life. The virtue of truthfulness is devel- 
oped in a twofold way in the school-room. First, by the con- 
tinual discipline of the recitation ; the pupil is required to be 
accurate and comprehensive in his statements ; he is taught that 
suppression of essential particulars makes his statement false ; 
he is held strictly accountable to know what he say^, i. e. to 
have a clear conception of what is involved in the words he 
uses. Very much of the untruth and consequent distrust among 
men arises in the first instance from lack of a clear insight into 
what was implied by the words used. It is only oae step from 
a lie committed by mistake to a lie on purpose ; for to suffer the 
penalty for a supposed vice is a temptation to enjoy its supposed 
selfish advantages. Careful attention to the implications of one's 
statements is the first step in the inculcation of truth ; and this 
can scarcely find a better discipline than in the properly con- 
ducted recitation. The second mode of securing truthfulness is 
the direct application of discipline to the behavior of the pupil. 
Any lack of truthfulness in the pupil reveals itself at once in his 
struggles to conceal his misdemeanors. It is an object of con- 
stant care on the part of the teacher to suppress lying and dis- 
honesty in whatever forms they may manifest themselves. The 
admonition of the teacher, the disgrace felt at exposure in pre- 
sence of the class, are most powerful caustics to remove this 
moral disorder. (5) The duty of justice next follows that of 
truthfulness and finds partly its presupposition in the latter. 
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Justice can be taught only in a community. In a well ordered 
community it grows spontaneously. A system of measure 
established, by which conformity to rule and right is rewarded by 
recognition, and all breach of discipline met by prompt exposure, 
appeals constantly to the sense of justice and developes its normal 
exercise. A danger lies, however, in certain baneful practices 
sometimes adopted by educators. On the supposition that the 
child cannot see the legitimate and healthy results of doing his 
duty he is offered a special reward for it. This goes far to sap 
the foundation of all morality. The feeling of responsibility is 
the essence of virtue, and an extraneous reward held up as the 
end sought tends to destroy what little internal self-determina- 
tion the pupil may possess. The distinction between the in- 
clination (the "I want") of the child, and his true ideal nature 
(expressed in "I ought"), should be continually kept before the 
child and not confused by concealing the duty under some shape 
of iminediate self-interest. Doubtless self-interest lies at the 
bottom of all virtue, for man is a self-related being 5 but its cir- 
cle is so large that no one can perceive its full return in an in- 
dividual instance, and the only guide, at all safe, is duty pure and 
simplp. The little community of the schoolroom, filled with 
fifty or sixty children presents a miniature world. There are 
children of the wealthy and of the indigent, children of talent, 
and children of slow, imprisoned, intellects ; some with quick 
theoretical, some with strong practical tendencies ; some with 
deep spiritual instincts, others with base brutal ones. External 
dress and carriage, and use of speech varies accordingly. Before 
the school-room ideal all prerogatives vanish and each is equal 
in that respect ; the standard of comparison shall be the work 
done, its quantity and its quality. From the very outset the 
child learns to distinguish essential humanity from its acciden- 
tal surroundings. Keenness of perception, moral integrity, prac- 
tical sagacity, these arc the triumphant powers of the good 
school. Can there be a better soil for the growth of a feeling of 
moral responsibility or a sense of justice 1 (6) The highest vir- 
tue in our list — Kindness or Love of Mankind — like the sense of 
justice, requires a community for its culture — a community 
which like the school brings together all classes and conditions, 
and subjects them to the same trials and the same standard of 
success. The feeling of justice fostered by a constant opportunity 
to see through the adventitious wrappings of social rank and con- 
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dition and observe the real substance of the character, prepares 
the basis for kindness. The discrepancy between good intent 
and deserts, which arouses childish sympathy most readily, is 
the first incitement. Justice proclaims that seeming and good 
intent are not sufficient — there must bo adequate performance. If 
this principle did not prevail in society and the moral world at 
large, there would be no more strenuous exertion to growth ; the 
wish would be sufficient. But the good intention baffled of its 
actual fruition through inadequate performance is ever an object 
that excites deepest sympathy and commiseration in the kind 
Jjeart. Not only the good intention is the object of kindness, 
but even the depraved and corrupt excites pity. The trials, 
that all are alike subjected to, reveal to each childish heart the 
temptations and struggles with passion and impulse, as well as 
the weakness of intellect and will that belong to his fellows. 
Broad human sympathy grows up under these conditions and a 
Christian civilization finds in it its necessary presupposition. 

The education of youth by means of private tutors essentially 
lacks the whole side of moral education, such as we find it in 
the good school. 



1 have been thus explicit on this theme because of the ever 
renewed discussion of moral education by friends and enemies of 
Public School Education. Frequently it has been admitted by its 
friends that education without special religious instruction— at 
leasts without the reading of the Bible — was pernicious and im- 
moral. I think it is sufficiently evident that such is not the case, 
but rather the opposite. But in this exposition I wish to bo 
explicitly understood as claiming only that Public School educa- 
tion is moral and completely so, on its own basis ; that it lays 
the basis for religion, but is not a substitute for religion. Lt is not 
a substitute for the State because it teaches justice — it only pre- 
pares an indispensable culture for the citizen of the State. The 
State must exist; Eeligion must exist and complement the 
structure of human culture begun in moral education. But it is 
better for Religion that independent institutions — State and 
School — establish on a purely secular banis such discipline as 
the church would be under the necessity of establishing for its 
own preservation, were they not otherwise provided. That the 
secular elements of our ci.vilization are derived from Religion 
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and -presuppose -it, is the doctrine of the profoundeat thinkers of 
onr time. The Ciiurcb, by having a portion of its work taken 
from it, will, perforce, intensify its efforts on the remaining 
fanctions. Donbtless there is infinite occasion for ihia concen- 
tration : for this age is jusUy ciilled ntaterialistic and stands in 
need of a theoretical consQiousneas of the Divine; its practical 
consciousneaa of the Divine is everywhere manifest in the pro- 
gress of humanitarian civilization. The relation of the Human 
to the Divine cannot form a subject of legislation in a free state 
nor a topic of instruction in public schools; the church justly 
claims the preroi:;ative of enlightening man on the highest of all 
themes. 

Statistics relative to the effect of education on crime and the 
reformation of vicious youth by means of strict discipline will 
be discussed subsequently in this report under the head of "Dis- 
trict Schools". 
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The exclusion of pupils under seven years of age, to which I 
have alluded to in former reports still continues but not to such 
an extent as fomaerly. In certain sections of the city where the 
influences are corrupting to the children, they being obliged to 
play on the street, it is decidedly better to have them in school 
at an early age and to so far modify the tasks imposed on them 
as to prevent overstraining their delicate organisms. The Kin- 
dergarten system of culture for the young is justly receiving 
much attention from educators everywhere. To it we must look 
for valuable hints on the method of conducting our instruction 
in the lowest primary grades. It is not to be understood that 
play can be utilized and made into work, nor that play can be 
dispensed with in the life of the child. If serious occupation is 
made into childish play the result is that the stage of irrational- 
ity is prolonged. If play is suppressed and serious tasks im- 
posed upon the child beyond his ability, the elasticity of youth 
is broken and a mechanical drudge is developed. The necessity 
of play to children is found in the function it subserves : in play 
the child acts directly for himself while in work he suppresses 
his own subjective inclination for the production of what is use- 
ful for others. Play and work should be carefully kept distinct 
in his mind and their due proportion carefully preserved. With- 
out work the child learns to know only his caprice, his arbitrary 
likes and dislikes, and he is training himself for a tyrant. With- 
out play he is learning to have no will of his own and no per- 
sonal interest in anything — ho will become a slavish drudge. 

A wise teacher learns more from the play of the child regard- 
ing his internal tendencies than from his work at the set tasks. 
What he does in play is his own throughout, both in contents and 
form, but in work these are prescribed by custom. 

The average duration of the school-life of a child in manufac- 
turing districts is only three entire years. Commencing at the 
age of seven he completes his school education at ten. If he 
could be properly cared for in school at five years of age his 
school life would last five years. This period would suffice to 
make a lasting impression on his life. The present policy of the 
Board to erect new buildings in the immediate vicinity of the 
population whose youth are drawn away early into industrial 
pursuits is a measure of inestimable importanco to the welfare of 
the people of this city. 
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The points that have boen urged ia speaking of the highest 
moral duties will recur to the thinker atthia place. That justice 
and kindness can be developed only through association in a 
community, has already boon romarkod. In the Egyptian and 
Hindoo civilizations, castcK were recognized as permanent dis- 
tinctions. For an individual born into a lower ca«to to ascend 
to a higher one was as diBicult as law could make it; it was 
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almost as easy for a leopard to change his spota. The modern 
tendency is the opposite of this. The virtues of jastice, and love 
of mankind aro most surely developed under the same trials and 
obstacles, and in the pursuit of the same goal. 
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The per cent, of foreign born pupils remains at the same per 
cent, as the two years previous. The census shows the number 
of foreign born in St. Louis to be 112,249 against 198,615 born 
in the United States. It ia evident therefore that the immigra- 
tion to this city consists chiefly of adults. 
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The following table shows the per cent, of pupils belonging to 
the respective grades of claasification at the close of each quarter 
of the past year, and of the year previous. 
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Fer cent, of Total Number belonging at close of quarter. 
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By the above table it will be seen that the average number of 
pupils in school in the lowest three years of the course amounted 
in 1869-70 to 69 J per cent, of the entire number enrolled. In 
the year 1870-71 it amounted to 72 per cent. The following 
table shows the aggregate number in each grade in the district 
schools at the close of the first quarter (about the middle of 
November) of the year, for five years. 
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19,85a 
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TABLE VIII — PAOE XCil ATPKNDIZ. 

German-English Instruction. 

TIjo increase of onr German department from year to year 
demonstratea its efficiency in the line marked out, as the follow- 
ing table shows : 
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The average number of German pupils in eadi grade during 
tlie year was as follows : 
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TABLE VI — PAOE Ixxxviii APPENDIX. 

Enrollment, Attendance, and Cost of Instruction. 
In this table these items may be compared for fourteen years: 
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The increase of pupils over last year is found to be 3,240 in 
number enrolled, and 2,151 in average daily attendance. There 
is a slight increase in per cent, of attendance over last year. The 
cost of tuition for the year may be analyzed as follows : 

Tuition based on average daily number belonging : 

Normal School -per pupil $73.87 

High nnd Intermediate — per pupil 54.70 

Average for the Higher Schools— per pupil 58.33 

For DiBtrict Rohoola — per pupil 17.15 

Average tuition per pupil for all Schools 18.33 

Deducting cost of special instruction in German ($1.68 per 
pupil) and for music and writing (80.42) per pupil) the average 
cost per pupil on average number belonging is $16.10 for the 
year. This estimate is made on the supposition that the pupil 
attended the entire 200 days of the year. But the actual aver- 
age attendance of each pnpil was 134 days, and on this basis we 
arrive at the following rates as the actual cost of tuition, viz : 
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Tuition based on number enrolled: 

Normal School — per pupil $51.47 

High and Intermediate — per pupil . 45.10 

Average for higher schools $46.48 

For District Schools 11 34 

Average for all the schools 12.28 

Deducting for music, writing and German 1 0.88 

That tuition in the Primary department costs loss than in the 
Grammar department of the District Schools should also be con- 
sidered. On the latter basis of estimating tuition, the tuition of 
the pupil in the Primary department is about $6.70 per year, 
while in the Grammar department it amounts to $24.22. 

Tuition depends on the number belonging to each teacher as well 
as on the salary paid to each teacher. The Board have adppted of 
late a more discriminating schedule of salaries, and have besides 
this assigned to the principals of the large schools an assistant 
to teach a portion of their classes, thus giving them more time 
for general supervision in their schools. By this measure each 
assistant is supported in such a way as to be able to manage more 
skilfully a greater number of pupils. Thus when as formerly 
the average number belonging to each teacher was 48 or 49 pu- 
pils, hereafter the average will bo as high as 56. This will 
make a difference of 16 per cent, in the cost of tuition. The cost 
of tuition for the past year would have been about $15.22 in- 
stead of $18.33, if the entire plan had been carried out. How- 
ever, the extra teacher was given, but the number of pupils to 
each school was not increased correspondingly. In tlie first 
year of the experiment it was thought better to move cautiously. 
The results of last year having proved satisfactory, the Board 
have fixed the quota of pupils for the current year at 60 for each 
teacher in the primary grades and 48 for the grammar grades, 
allowing an extra teacher for a surplus number greater than one 
half of the regular quota. This, it is believed, will make the 
tuition cheaper than in former years, while a far greater efiici- 
ency of management is attained. 



THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

In speaking of the moral phases of Public School Education, I 
have already indicated the most important duties of the teacher 
and, consequently, the essential qualifications that he should 
possess. It is all in vain that a person without moral principle 
— no matter how well educated in mere acquirements — en- 
deavors to become a good teacher. Without discipline the 
school cannot prove other than a dangerous place for youth. 
Theoretical education presupposes an external condition founded 
on moral education. Thus it is generally true that well educat- 
ed mentally, implies well educated morally. But the discipline 
of the school depends directly on the teacher's moral character. 
Where caprice and arbritrariness have not yet been surmount- 
ed, these will prevent their unfortunate possessor from achiev- 
ing success in the school-room. 

For these reasons it is settled that the Normal School is a 
place for the most punctilious training in correct, normal, habits. 
Those habits ot person and demeanor that are overlooked in 
advanced grades of the district schools, as incident to individual- 
ity, are, in the Normal School, most carefully noted and criti- 
cized. Nothing that would be dangerous to the pupils, over 
whom one is placed, is allowed to pass without instant and 
persistent correction. This makes the work of the corps of 
teachers in a Normal School very difficult; for they have to 
guard against destroying the independence of their pupils, while 
subjecting them to this strict training. Accordingly, while pu- 
pils are sul)jected to constant criticism as to manner in reciting, 
explaining, and conveying information, as well as in carriage 
of person, tone of voice, alacrity and force of impression in con- 
ducting exercises in the presence of the class, yet each one is 
thrown upon her personal responsibility ; she is made an active 
producer of the ideal standard of teaching, and not left a passive 
recipient of its formal maxims. In the recitation each pupil 
is made to feel herself responsible for the completeness and 
clearness of her explanation, as if before a class of young pupils. 
She is to be prepared as if she were the fountain of information 
to which ultimate questions were to be brought, and from whom 
light was to be obtained on the obscure points of the les- 
son. On the other hand she must become so habituated to 
strict discipline that she will insist upon it without reflection on 
all occasions, and be prepared with the best formal methods of 
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securing it. A thonsand little devices overlooked by the novi- 
ciate teacher are known and felt by the normal graduate to be 
direct means of securing that perfect result — a well ordered 
and industrious school. The manipulation of sixty pupils, ao as 
to avoid confusion at every point, requires these manifold form- 
alities and they must be taught as a science and acquired as an 
art in the Normal School. The !N"ormal School may be only a 
''^Seminary for advanced pupils" and fail in its direct object, if 
it neglects this principle. In no respect, however, I can testify, 
is this distinct purpose of the Normal School slighted in the 
management of the Normal School under the charge of the 
Board. It lays stress on just these things, and its graduates 
manifest its benefits in an increasing degree the longer they 
lieach in our schools. 

It is well to mention the economic phase of this institution to 
the school interests of this city. So long as the young women 
of St. Louis are capable of making as good teachers as those of 
other sections of the country, it is economy for the city to afford 
them that special training which will fit them for the work, 
as perfectly as they are fitted in other sections. There is a 
phase of injustice in paying premium on talent from abroad, 
when less cost would educate native talent. To import superior 
workmen we must pay not only what wages they receive at 
home, but a premium sufficient to defray cost of transportation 
and to remunerate for disadvantages incident on removal. 
While our schools demand nearly one hundred new teachers 
-each year, it is clear that the Board cannot foster too carefully 
the interests of their Normal School. 

PEINCIPAL'S EEPOET. 
Wm. T. Harris, Superintendent of Public Schools, St. Louis : 

I hereby report that the number in attendance on the Nor- 
-mal School, since September 5th, 1870, has been : 



CLASS. 


At beginning 
Ist quarter. 


Ending 
2nd quarter, 


At beginning' 
3rd quarter. 


Ending 
4th quarter 


Average age 
June 1870. 


Senior 


11 
23 
30 
44 


10 
24 
28 
44 


19 
29 
27 
45 


19 
26 
19 
29 

92 


19-1 


Middle 


19 


Junior , 


19-1 


Fourth 


17-6 






Total 


103 


106 


120 


18-7 
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The whole number enrolled 155 

Average number belonging : — 

First half year 114 

Last *' " lOa 

Whole year 108^ 

The names of the year's graduates are as follows : 

January 28, 1871. 

Laura C. Alvord. Mary Morgan, 

Mary B. Brennan. Eliza E. Parks. 

Mary E. Dean Ada Shinkle. 

Emma C. Hall. Myra M. Ware, 

Catherine E. Histed. Addine A. Williams. 

June 15y 1871. 

Emma L. M. Barnett. Annie Meyer. 

Henrietta M. Bryan. Sarah K. Mitchell. 

Margaret S. Coghlan. Ella D. Shade. 

Elizabeth Colligan. Mary L. Spies. 

Elizabeth M. Dale. Ida B. Timberlake. 

Laura Dean. Georgina G. Welles. 

Catherine A. Flynn. Sophia White. 

Margaret E. Gallier. Lucy K. Wilson. 
Amelia C. -Haase. 

The Corps of Teachers has been broken by the hand of deaths 
This happened November 13, 1870^ in the death of Miss Mary 
J. Cragin, for so many years identified with the cause of educa- 
tion in this city, and it is but fitting that I pause here to speak 
of her in an attempt to perpetuate the name and extend the 
fame of one whom all who knew her delighted to honor. 

A brief record of her professional life will show how broad 
must have been her influence. A native of New England^ 
she early decided to become a teacher, and with that pur- 
pose entered the Normal School at Bridgewater, Mass. Here 
she had the good fortune to be a pupil of Nicholas Tillinghast, 
one of the pioneers in Normal Schools in this country^ whose 
simple and straightforward methods of teaching evidently had 
great effect in determining her active mind. She has long been 
considered one of the best graduates of that school. In 1850 
^he began her teaching in the Wheaton Seminary, a large pri- 
vate school for young ladies in Norton, Mass. Here she soon 
became, both in the school and the home-life of that institution^ 
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80 valuable, that it was only with the greatest reluctance on the 
part of all connected with it that she was allowed to leave eight 
years afterwards, and then only after her services had been 
earnestly, but vainly, sought for the Normal School at Salem, 
at its opening in the year 1854. 

In 1858 she came to St. Louis as assistant in its Normal 
School, which had been in session since October, 1857, and con- 
tinued teaching in it till the pecuniary difficulties of the Seiiool 
Board, at the beginning of the war, deprived the school of her 
services. It is hardly necessar^^ for me to speak in detail of her 
excellence during that term of service here, while so many of our 
active and successful teachers gladly bear testimony to the fact 
that it is to her teaching that they in great measure owe their 
professional success. 

It is not often, perhaps, that in one person are combined the 
qualities which are necessary to secure success in both public 
and private schools. But Miss Cragin possessed a rare power 
of adaptation to the circumstances by which she was surrounded, 
and left as deep and abiding an impression in the one as in tho 
other. Of all her peculiar excellencies I cannot speak here; 
but it is only just to say that her self-confidence, the result ot 
long experience and careful thought, never degenerated into an 
unwillingness to accept new truths, oven where they might con- 
flict with her own conclusions ; her energy never became rough- 
ness dr thoughtlessness ; her criticism never descended to the 
level of ^ult-finding, and her praise was never unmeaning. 
When these words can be truly said of many, the profession of 
teaching will have no need to assert its title to honor and re- 
spect, or to claim gratitude for services rendered to the com- 
munity. 

The vacancy thus caused was filled by the appointment of Miss 
Joanna Hollohan, a graduate of this school of the class of June, 
1869, and the vacancy caused by the subsequent leaving of Miss 
Wilda McKinney was filled by the appointment of Miss Alice M. 
Carpenter, also of tho class of June, 1869. During the last part 
of the year. Miss Ella F. Fick, of the same class, has had charge 
of the Drawing and Writing. 

There have been no changes of importance in the Course of 
study or methods. The Board has esUiblishcd seventeen instead 
of sixteen, as the ago at which students shall be admitted. 

4 
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Besides directly securing more maturity in the applicants, an 
indirect result of this requisition will plainly be, to secure, in ad. 
dition to the work of the Grammar schools, a year's study in the 
High or Intermediate schools, as preparation for the work of 
the Normal. This is sadly needed. Practically, it will make 
little difference in the age of the graduates, for the average age 
of the June classes for the last seven years has been as follows : 
beginning with 

1864 19—7 

1865 20—4 

1866 19—9 

1867 20—4 

1868 19—5 

1869 18—8 

1870 20—3 

Average 19 — 7 

Our statistics plainly show, that very few of those who have 
entered at sixteen have graduated in two years, and of course 
much unavailing work has hitherto been expended on those 
who were too young to grasp it. 

The Board consider the diploma of the Normal School, as a 
sufficient guarantee of fitness to begin teaching. This is as it 
should be, for a two years' examination is of far more value 
in determining fitness, than any written examination of two 
days. But we are not unmindful of the grave responsibility 
thus laid upon us as teachers. It is clearly our duty, first to 
give to each pupil her fair share of attention and help, next, 
to tost her in every way possible, and lastly to recommend for 
diplomas only those who have not failed during the two years' 
work. Into this part of our business, no considerations of a per- 
sonal nature must enter, for they have no place. To. the Board 
in exercising their authority to dismiss, or in signing diplomas, 
this is easy, for the peculiar circumstances of the members of the 
class are unknown to them. To us on the contrary, it is very dif- 
ficult. Even-handed justice, with every circumstance of charac- 
ter and effort in view, often demands from us a decision harshly 
opposed to our desires and wishes. 

Realizing for ourselves as we do, the immense advantage to a 
woman, as to a man, of an independent self-supporting occupa* 
tion, no one can more strongly desire than we that every young 
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girl under our charge, shall be afforded the opportunity of such, 
in so honorable apposition as that of of a teacher in the St. Louis 
Schools, and that she shall not be sent back home, a' dependant 
upon the work of others. Conscious as we are of the impera- 
tive demand for larger and wider growth in our American girls, 
and knowing as wo do the opportunity offered for this in the 
work of teaching, if rightly pursued, no one can regret more 
than we the failure in work, which often forbids us to recommend 
for graduation, to promote from class to class, or even to retain 
in school. Acquainted as we are often, with the circumstances of 
many of our pupils, which may demand of them extra labor super- 
added to the work of the school, in order to enable them to secure 
or retain its advantages, and respecting as we do, the earnest efforts 
made in face of many difficulties and discouragements, it is some- 
times beyond measure trying to us, to be obliged to pronounce 
the efforts a failure, so far as the St. liouis Schools are concerned. 
We are far more likely to err on the side of too much sym- 
pathy, than on that of too little ; and we find ourselves con- 
tinually obliged to keep consciously before us, the interest of the 
schools, and our desire that they may be an honor to the city, 
in order to balance our desire to help these students. 

But it behooves us to be very jealous of the real character of 
the Schools of our city. When the foreigner says to us that our 
American schools are merely a grand machine for turning out 
machines, that their work consists in a mechanical asking of 
printed questions, and a receiving of printed answers, we desire 
to be able to make the assertion that however true this may be 
elsewhere, it is not true in St. Louis. We desire to be able to 
lead him for his refutation into any school in the city, sure there 
of finding in every teacher from No. 12 to No. 1, "perfect unity 
of purpose, complete subordination of every branch of instruc- 
. tion to the one great object of all teaching, not the inculcation 
of opinion, but the spiritual culture and elevation of the stu- 
dent." 

To give the first impulse to such teachers should be, and is, 
the aim of the Normal School. The first impulse I say, for to 
comprehend such a statement of purpose in any complete measure 
must be the result of much life and experience. If we could suc- 
ceed in implanting in our graduates, both by precept and example, 
such a spirit of active growth that the day's work should not 
exhaust the desire for pore knowledge, nor outside opinion, or 
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circumstancos blind their judgments as to the difference between 
really important and comparatively unimportant acquisitions; if 
we could succeed in founding their work on principles so deep 
and wide, that routine should be forever impossible to them, 
all the higher places in our schools could bo supplied from the 
lower. Whenever a vacancy existed, there would never be want- 
ing those fitted by acquirements and growth to fill it worthily 
and well. 

When we present a class of students for graduation, we do not 
recommend them as wise or experienced teachers. We say only 
that they have as far as we know, done their work, and borne 
our tests with average success. VYhether they will continue to 
grow by constant and persevering work, their own strength or 
weakness of purpose must determine. But if they fail in duty, 
it is not through a want of knowledge of the responsibility they 
assume or of the principles on which all the details of their fu- 
ture work must be based. 

In order to show in what way the Normal School endeavors 
to secure this theoretical knowledge and to combine it as far 
as possible with practice, I must ask permission briefly to recall 
some of the peculiarities of Normal Schools and some details 
of our work. 

The work of all schools is culture and development. The 
work of special schools i& development in some special direction. 
The Work of a Normal School is development in the special 
direction of Teaching. I use the word Teaching, however, to 
include all that relates to the duty of one who has care of a 
school, and not merely to signify the communication of knowl- 
edge. 

The teacher, as such, stands in relation to the Board and to 
the School. Her relation to the school, however, is threefold. 
She must be at once Eecorder,* Govern or, and Instructor, and it 
is the special province of a Normal School to enlighten her in 
the duties of all these. 

It points out to her her duties to the Board by a careful ex- 
amination of the Eules and Eegalations under which she is, as 
their agent, to act, and by an assiduous cultivation in every way 
and throughout the course, of a sense of responsibility and a 
realization of the nature of business demands. Passing to her 
direct relation to the school, it instructs her in her duties as 
Eecorder by making her familiar witl^ the mode of keeping 
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school records and statistics adopted in the city. It teaches her 
her duties and dangers as Governor by means of conversational 
lectures. Under this head come (1) the means for the preven- 
tion of evil, (2) the means for its cure, (3) special dangers 
to which young teachers are liable. Some of the topics to 
be discussed under the first are : Ways of Seating and taking 
attendance, Mechanism of a Kecitation, the Making of Pro- 
grammes, GeneraL Exercises, Ventilation, Monitors, Cleanliness 
&c. &c. Under the second, such as Punishments, Prompting^ 
Talking &c., &c. ; under Dangers, such as Listlessness of pupils^ 
Irritability of teacher, caused by ill health or want of previous 
preparation for the day's work, its effects &c. &c. In addition 
to these lectures, the Normal School sends out its pupils, under 
direction of the Superintendent, one or two at a time during 
their last one or two quarter's work, to substitute in the city 
schools. It follows them to each school in the person of one 
of the teachers, and takes notes of and criticises them in a very 
frank way as to all excellencies or defects observed. It requires 
from each a written report of her whole day's work, which re- 
port, combined with the teacher's criticism, is discussed by the 
class. 

As to her relation as Instructor, it teaches her also in two 
ways, (1) by practice, (2) by theory. First, by Practice : As 
soon as she enters school, she is put, as far as possible, into 
the position of a teacher, both in her daily class recitations and 
in actual teaching exercises, in which she instructs her own class 
or the whole school on some previously prepared topic. In fact, 
the whole time of the entire school after 12.40 P. M. every Wed- 
nesday, with the exception of a few minutes spent in the discus- 
sion of the next subject for composition, is devoted to these 
Oral Lessons, given by members of the two upper classes, to the 
school, which for that time is completely under their charge. 

The subject-matter of the recitations in a Normal School is of 
little consequence. Its special training consists in the method 
pursued, for to the steps of a process, rather than to the result, 
the attention of the pupils should be constantly directed. 

Second, by Theory : Education is a Science and an Art. 
The school teaches it as a Science by a consideration of the prin- 
ciples which should govern it, in so far as these have been devel- 
oped. In looking at it as an Art, it considers the Object, of a 
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recitation, Motives for study &c., and the methods of teaching 
each branch taught in our common schools. 

Thus much, only to indicate the essential difference in method 
existing between a Normal School and any other, and to show 
how the object in view by ifcs pupils, governs and determines 
every smallest detail of recitation and regulation. A model 
Normal School would admit as pupils only those who had, so to 
speak, completed a general education. But even if it were a 
model in that respect, it could not dispense with regular recita- 
tions, for it is in these that the habits of a teacher can be best 
inculcated and by daily practice, made a second nature. 

With the present corps of teachers, I am confident good work 
can be done in our school under one condition, and that is that 
good material shall oflPer. So to arrange the matter of substi- 
tutes and Examinations for applicants and appointments, as to 
send, the school good material is within the province of the 
Boards not in that of the teachers, nor can I refrain from 
calling attention to these points, so that the Normal School 
may be by wise arrangement brought effectually into harmonious 
working with the whole system of the schools under your 
charge. The character of the material will depend upon the wis- 
dom of the outside regulations with regard to those points, and 
the steadiness with which they are followed. 

Eespectfally submitted, 

ANNA C. BHAOKBTT, Principal. 



THE HIGH SCHOOL. 

What I have said, in speaking of the Normal School, regard- 
ing the importance of fitting homo talent for higher positions, I 
desire to repeat in a general form in this connection. It is econ- 
omy as well as justice that St. Louis should provide for the 
higher education of all of its youth who are willing to devote 
their time and energies to-the requisite study. With no com- 
petition from this city, a higher price must be paid for the one: 
thousand educated young men needed each year in the various 
callings. The demand for educated directive power in this state 
is greater than anywhere else in the United States, by reason of 
the native resources developing on all hands and on a giganticr 
scale. To send our own native born youth into the subordinate 
positions and hire at great wages the directive skill to control' 
them is not the policy recommended by ptudence and wise fore^ 
sight. Accordingly the Board foster their High School with the 
same jealous care that they bestow on the primary school, which 
appeals more directly to the philanthropy of the community. The 
specious argument that society can afford only a common educa-« 
tion to its children is known to be as unsound in economy as it is 
undemocratic in principle. If wealth is to become the basis of 
an aristocracy here, then the child of poverty must not have equal 
chances for the culture of his directive intelligence. But of all 
aristocracies the plutocracy is the most hated by democrats. A 
wise insight, perhaps, corrects in a large measure this hatred, 
for it perceives that wealth is a quite rational basis for aristoc- 
racy compared with that of birth or rank. A man may by de- 
votion of his life's energies remove the stigma of poverty, and 
even achieve the most exhalted position that wealth can give. 
But a life's devotion does not retrieve one's birth in a country 
where birth is the foundation of caste. An aristocracy founded 
on wealth — especially where there is no primogeniture — ^is in a 
state of perpetual flux ; the interponetration of all castes with 
each other happens every generation. But if we look at the 
ideal of a democracy, this rapidity is not equal to the require- 
ments of the individual. Wealth does not do justice to the next 
generation in its incipiency although it may ultimately do so ; 
and ultimate justice is wrung from it only by the devotion 
and sacrifice of a mass of men in each generation to the sheer ac- 
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camulation of property as an object of the whole life. The 
remedy for this rests only in the requirement of a democratic 
state that wealth as such shall afford equal facilities to all 
to obtain higher education. Wealth is the product not of 
individual industry alone but of the recognition of society 
as a whole. It is a joint product whose essential factors ar« 
the prescriptions of civil society^ the artificial and natural 
wants of man, and the industry of the individual. To the end that 
our national idea may be realized — to the end that we may bo a 
nation of self-rulers, that our government exist for the in- 
dividual ^all for each and each for all ; that the highest possi- 
bility of any one of the race may exist for each of the race, and 
that accidents of time and place, of birth or wealth, may not pre- 
vail against him, our state must recognize this dependence of 
wealth upon the community as a whole, and make it tributary to 
tihe education of all, without distinction. Otherwise the state will 
HOt conserve itself. Thus its supreme duty to the people of this 
land is to see that the naturalness, the accidents of birth and con- 
dition be made of no avail by means of an education provided 
for all and at public expense. The cost to the public is to be re- 
compensed in this wise. Whatever taxation of property is 
necessary to support a free system of education is a requisition 
made upon an element or source created by the general recogni- 
tion of the community. All property is a reflected existence, an 
existence resting for its validity upon the recognition which the 
community as a whole extends to the individjial. But the re- 
cognition of the community at large is conditioned through the 
intelligence of its members. Thus we have a reciprocal relation: 
the individuals of society contribute to the common fund and 
receive back from it what they contribute. 

Taxation for school purposes is directly applied for the culture 
of the individual, or in other words, for his initiation into this 
very reflected being which creates property. It is therefore the 
application of property for its own production and security. 
Without any of this recognition which education produces, there 
could be no security of property, and hence no security of life. 

The fact that conscious intelligence — directive power — con- 
trols the property of the world, is too obvious to need restate- 
ment. Again, the possibility of possession of property by all in 
this country adds new validity to it here; it is more valuable. 
That one can alienate his real estate makes it property in a com- 
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plete sense; if it is entailed it is only part property. The free 
possession of property without feudal liens* and tenures — the 
d>ead hands of its past owners still clutching the symbol of their 
reflected being — comes to existence only when a government of 
«11 the people, for all the people, and by all the people prevails, 
«^nd when it is rendered possible through universal education. 
"Who would own real estate in Turkey ? Who would accept a 
Russian estate on condition that he must live on it and assume 
its responsibilities ? The quality of property — its intrinsic 
value — depends upon the quality of the community wha re- 
cognize it. The status of the reflected being is the status of 
those who reflect it. Property in a refined and cultivated 
community is raised to a high potence of value ; in a barbarous 
community it is not worth the risks incidental to its possession. 
In proportion as man is educated he sees the substantial charac- 
ter of reflected existence, and this perception creates continually 
new kinds of property founded on the new recognition : bodiless 
possessions, ''incorporeal hereditaments'' that receive their sub- 
stance from conventional recognition. 

Thus not only does the culture of civilization increase the 
alienability of property and hence its value, but it develops into 
property a vast series of relations of the nature of franchises 
which, in a rude, unpolished age are mere rights of the strongest 
and non-transferable to the common people. Hence property in 
the highest sense, cannot exist except it be taxed for universal 
education. 

And as an actual fact in the history of the world, present and 
past, we And that the state accepts this demand upon itself and 
fulfils it according to the principle upon which that slate is 
founded. The only point is to inquire, in what does the directive 
power of this people exist, to find at once where the public 
money is used for educational purposes. In China, for instance, 
the schools are supported by the people in their private capacity. 
But the government rewards those successfully graduating, by 
its offices. Hence the money advanced for education is only an 
investment in public securities. 

In all countries the military education is at public expense. 
Where does the support and education of the nobility and royal 
families come from except from the public ? They do no im- 
•raediato work. They are going to direct and have others obey. 
JBut in our country, where each is born to all the rights of man- 
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kind without dUtinction, all must be provided for. Not hy 
pauper schools, for that would be to burn into the plastic mind 
of the youth his misfortune, and he never would outgrow th^ 
stigma. Neither is it safe to leave the education of youth to 
religious zeal or private benevolence ; for then inequalities of 
the most disastrous kind will slip in, and our state find elcmenta 
heterogenous to it continually growing up. 

The government of a republic must educate all its people, an^ 
it must educate them so far that they are able to educate them- 
selves in a continued process of culture, extending through life.. 
This implies the existence of higher institutions of public educa- 
tion. And these, not so much with the expectation that all wilP 
attend them, as that the lower schools, which are initiatory^ 
in their character, and deal with mere elements, depend for 
their efficiency upon the organization of higher institutions, far 
their direction and control. Without educating in higher insti- 
tutions the teachers of lower schools, and furthermore without 
the possibility hovering before the pupils of ascent into the 
higher schools, there can be no practical effect given to primary 
schools. 

It is, indeed, a great thing to have even one class of society 
educated. No doubt, all profit by it, even when the education* 
is confined to the few. But in a democracy all must be educated.. 
The interest of property demands it, the intere'st of government 
demands it. And one generation of well educated people in a 
State forces upon all adjacent States the necessity of public 
education as a mere war measure as a means of preservation of 
the State. So also will the existence of one successful demo- 
cracy force upon the world the adoption of democratic forms oi 
government as the condition of their continued existence. An 
ignorant people can be governed, but only a wise people cani 
govern itself. 

When the question is raised^ how far is it necessary to carry 
education in public High Schools, the answer, based on the 
grounds that have been urged for public education at all, must 
be : until the pupil has acquired mental discipline and acquain- 
tance with the technical appliances of knowledge, sufficient to 
enable him to pursue rational investigation into any province' 
for himself by means of the Library or independent observation,. 
The individual, educated to this extent, may enter the spheres 
of practical life and still carry o^ his culture studies indefinitely^ 
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The course of ^udy in the High School is defined by the fol- 
lowing rule of the Board : 

"EuLE 62. The studies of the High School shall constitute a 
General and a Classical course. The Classical course (as at pres- 
ent arranged) shall occupy four years, and shall include the 
studies required for admission to the best American colleges; 
and may be Continued, by longer attendance, through all the 
studies requisite for a good classical education. The General 
course shall occupy four years, and shall embrace the mathemat- 
ics and drawing necessary for an accomplished engineer; the 
Latin language, so far as is possible and desirable for general 
culture, for more thorough acquaintance with general grammar 
and. with our own language, and to facilitate the acquisition of 
modern languages; the reading and speaking of German and 
French ; and such studies in science and literature, as shall best 
fit pupils for different departments of business, and make them 
generally intelligent." 

Our public schools, thus completed by the High School, have 
a relation to the family life of the pupil. From the family nur- 
ture the child passes into the primary school and is placed under 
teachers specially selected for their kind and genial manner 
towards children, as well as for their ability to secure thorough 
discipline. Much depends on the first weeks in school? The 
child must not be chilled with harsh discipline, nor allowed to 
exercise his arbitrariness and caprice at the expense of the 
order of the school-room. The transition from the atmosphere 
of home to that of school is made as gentle as possible. By de- 
grees greater demands are made upon the child and he is com- 
pelled to carry home with him some of his tasks, having more 
school-work than he can do during school-hours. A greater 
change in the life of the pupil comes when he leaves the district 
school in his immediate neighborhood and enters the High 
School Branch, located so as to accommodate several dis- 
tricts. In the second year of the High School course he enters 
the Central High School, and the exclusive influences of home- 
life are still more weakened. If the University awaits him after 
the completion of his High School course, he is fortunate in find- 
ing excellent advantages in his own city. One of the worst 
features of modern Collegiate education consists in the complete 
severance of family and social ties for the three or four years of 
life when such influences are indispensable to proper develop- 
ment. The artificial life at a boarding school, or in the domitories 
of College — resembling, as it does, the life of the soldier in the 
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barracks ^ is certainly adapted to cheek the growth of refined 
social manners. It may have its compensations in the develop- 
ment of powers of abstraction^ mental discipline and indepen- 
dence, bat it is doabtful whether these counterbalance the ready 
advantages of gentlemanly ease and polish, which family and 
social life gives. 

In this connection I recur to the subject mentioned in my 
last report under the special account of the O'Fallon Polytech- 
nie Institute. The provision there alluded to has taken a de- 
finite shape^ as will be seen by the accompanying letter from 
the President of the Western Sanitary Commission : 

St. Louis, May 13th, 187 1. 
Wm. T. JIarrts, Esq., Superintendent of Public Schools. 

Bear Sir: — The Western Sanitary Commission had money 
and property remaining, after completing the special work for 
which it wa? called into existence — all of which was the accre- 
tions from interest on fand:4 which the treasurer had in his 
hands from time to time. 

After providing for the orphans of soldiers and others, the 
members of the Commission came to the conclusion that they 
eould make no better use of a portion of these fands, than in 
promoting the cause of education. 

The public schools afford ample opportunity to every child in 
the community for instruction, from the rudiments of a common 
English education to a preparation for entrance into the Univer- 
sity, but beyond this there is no provision. 

The Commission, in order to provide for higher education free 
of cost to a limited number, into the university, have appropriated 
$30,000, a sum sufficient to endow twenty perpetual scholarships 
in the Polytechnic or scientific and collegiate departments of the 
Washington University — the scholarships to be known as the 
Western Sanitary Commission Scholarships. The scholarships 
are to bo filled under the direction of the Trustees of tl^e Wash- 
ington University. First from the children of Union soldiers 
in the late civil war; and in default of applicants from this 
source, the scholarships so far as vacant, shall be filled by such 
students from the St. Louis Public Schools, as may be recom- 
mended by the Superintendent of the Public Schools and the 
Principal of the High School, and appointed by the Board of 
Directors of the University. 

All appointments to said scholarships, now created, shall be 
made after examination of candidates and continued only in ac- 
cordance with the rules and regulations of the university; nor 
shall any appointment be continued to any student, whose moral 
character is not good. 

Although the schoUrships are competitive, the preference in 
appointments shall be to those whose means are limited. 
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The further sum of 810,000 has been paid over to tho Wash- 
ington University, to be hold in trust as a sustentation fund, 
the interest of which shall be appropriated to aid deserving 
students, first for the benefit of the children of Union soldiers 
and others occupying the Western Sanitary scholarships, then . 
of any other students in the College or Polytechnic departments 
of the Washington University, at discretion of the Board of 
Directors. 

I trust when the students of the High School are informed of 
the conditions connected with the bestowal of these scholarships, 
that it will stimulate a healthy emulation among them, to obtain 
the honors and advantages to be derived from them. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JAMES B. YEATMAN, 

President Western Sanitary Commission. 

At the close of the year three students from tho High School 
^ were recommended in accordance with the offer here made. 

Wm. M. Harlow, Michael Healy, and Winthrop Bartlett entered 
the Junior Class of the Washington University on the proffered 
scholarships. It is to bo hoped that further extension may be 
made of these privileges and that the number desiring to avail 
themselves of the same may increase from year to year. 

In the accompanying report of Mr. Morgan, the principal, 
will be found renewed evidences of the efficiency of the manage- 
ment of the High School. From year to year a growing perfec- 
tion in the arrangement of details has been manifest and a con- 
sequent greater efficiency in attaining the special result, for 
which tho school was founded. 

The District Schools are stimulated by it to a far greater ex- 
tent than formerly, as is clear from the increase in number of 
pupils presenting themselvea for admission in June, In the 
excellent report of Mr. Morgan, presented to the High School 
Committee in June, 1871, and printed by order of the Board, is 
found a more specific account of the mode of conducting the 
school and of its particular requirements than has been before 
given. I extract from it the following statements, which give 
in a concise form matter valuable for a correct insight into the 
internal workings of this school. 

^•'Departments. While all work must be classified, yet abso- 
lutely separate departments belong to a college and not to a 
school ; in the latter they would not be prompted by a reason- 
able economy. The High School teachers may change, but 
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there can be no material change in the nature of the work to be 
done. By keeping the whole matter "fluid," and by having aa 
teachers those who can do well more than one kind of duty, 
we are never crippled by the loss of one whose place we can 
not satisfactoril}'- fill. Necessarily, at any given time the work 
will be in departments, but the reason for any one's teaching 
one branch rather than another is that he is at the moment the 
one best qualified to take charge of it ; as soon as this is not the 
•case, there will be a new distribution of work. To illustrate, in 
our present corps there are at least five teachers competent to 
give instruction in mathematics. Should our present programme 
be disturbed by resignation, we should not be disabled until we 
fonnd a mathematician^ but if we could find a genuine teacher, 
-could easily arrange the work among ourselves. This method 
retains all of the advantages of departments, while it is free from 
their inconveniences, and it is also economical, as wasting no 
effort. For example, there are at present nine divisions of La- 
tin and Greek. As there are only six recitation hours, these 
employ the full time of one teacher and half the time of another ; 
if this second teacher were proficient in Latin only, one half of 
his time would be valueless. As it is, this second teacher being 
proficient in German, completes her duties by .taking the Ger- 
man divisions which are in excess of the time of the one exclu- 
sively teaching German. At least eight of our teachers have a 
yiore or less profound knowledge of German, at least five are 
similarly related to French, and so on of the other studies. 
While this general scholarship is in the highest degree valuable 
to the school, and largely contributes to the economy of its 
management, it is not upon their attainments, but upon their 
success in the school-room^ that I would grade the teachers. 

'^Course of Study. Let me say in the beginning, that the 
High School is not a college or university, and that it does not 
undertake anything that can not be accomplished ; that it seeks 
ends attainable in the school-room, and does not indulge in an 
extensive programme at the expense of superficiality ; that it is 
not "an institution of learning," '^a temple of science," "a higher 
seminary," or anything of this kind; it professes only to be a 
Jirst'dass school, doing all that can be done in the time and with 
the material at its command. As a school, it boldly challenges 
comparison with any similar enterprise. Its pupils come to it 
At an average age of fourteen years. They have completed the 
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coarse in Arithmetic, Geography, History of the United States, 
English Grammar and Spelling; they know no more than can 
43e expected from youth of this age. Those who have an intelli- 
gent interest in education will not expect these same pupils to 
-be turned out at the end of four years as linguists, chemists, 
practical mechanics^ architects, historians and authors. What 
may be reasonably demanded is, that they shall have learned 
how to study, shall have become familiar with the outlines and 
fundamental principles of the different branches, and shall be 
ready to enter our best colleges and scientific schools, or else to 
4begin life with such general knov^ledge, and with abilities and 
habits of thought so trained, that they shall bo impelled towards 
^11 that is high and useful, and be protected from the baseness 
•of ignorance. Whether the impulse thus given shall exhaust 
itself, or whether it shall lead to high success, must depend upon 
the nature of the individual, an accident for which no human 
being and no human institution can be responsible ; men cannot 
build marble palaces of clay. Two tests alone are valid, and I 
<3ertainly claim that these will increase the respect in which our 
work is held, and that they will vindicate its success and utility. 
One of these is, a comparison of our pupils as they come to us 
and as they leave us ; the other is, an examination of the results 
attained by other schools which are dealing with the same pro- 
blem under similar conditions. 

A scheme of the course of study would be as follows : 

First J or Junior year— Algebra; English Analysis and Physical 
'<3eography; Latin, or German and Latin. 

Second year — Geometry; Natural Philosophy and Chemistry, 
or Greek; Physiology; Latin, or German; Bookkeeping. 

Third year — Trigonometry, or Greek, or Natural Science; 
Art ; History ; Latin, or French, or German. 

Fourth, or Senior year — Analytical Geometry, or Review of 
Mathematics ; History of English Literature and Shakespeare ; 
Mental and Moral Philosophy, or Greek; Constitution of the 
United States ; Latin, German, or French. 

Drawing and rhetorical exercises are continued throughout 
the course. 

It will be noticed that the time is fairly apportioned among 
the different classes of study. 

Language is allowed four years ; Mathematics, four years ; 
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Natural Science^ three years ; Drawing and Khetoricals, four 
years; Culture studies, one year; History, one year. 

During the first half of the course the pupils are undeveloped,, 
and there is but little option given in the matter of studies. At 
the beginning of the last half of the course the pupils are more 
mature, their individualities are more pronounced, and there is 
room for as much choice as is consistent "with the stability of 
school-work. After one year a student will be able to determine 
whether his success encourages him to pursue a collegiate course,, 
and can then elect between the classical and the general courses, 
of study. By the third year they begin to look forward to the- 
end, and have an experimental knowledge of their capacities, 
or incapacities. At this time, therefore. Drawing becomes an 
optional study, and is continued only by those who have tha 
ability to profit by further instruction. Those who have dis- 
covered any mathematical talent may carry over their Geometry 
into Trigonometry, while those to whom mathematics has beea 
only a discipline, can drop the study and take that of Natural 
Science. Those who have studied German and Latin for special 
ends can, if this has been attained^ substitute French. The 
bame course is open to all, but the girls have a somewhat greater 
latitude in rejecting some of the studies. 

The classical course is taken by those only who intend to enter 
college , and is marked by the substitution of Greek for Natural 
Science, and of a review of Arithmetic, Algebra and Geometry 
instead of the study of the higher Mathematics. A preparation 
for college usually consists merely of Latin and Greek, together 
with a skimming of Mathematics. Our course is more liberal^ 
and has proved its excellence by the rank taken by our pupila 
throughout the country, and by the changes of study which are 
gradually being introduced into preparatory schools. Only a few 
select the classical course ; this is as it ought to be, but the value 
of these to the school and to the community is not to be es- 
timated by their number. 

To the vast majority of our pupils the public schools furnish 
whatever education the}'' are to possess, and these take the gen- 
eral course : it is for thorn that it is relatively extensive and 
varied. If they do their part, they leave us well-grounded in 
the principles of human study, and furnished with the means of 
making themselves what they would become. 
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Eeoitations. The recitations insist with rigor upon exactness 
— upon an acquaintance with the formal parts of knowledge — 
but they also seek to broaden the field by all the culture of teach- 
ers, who themselves, as students, seek to make each day add 
to their resources; The pupil is to show what he has done, and 
to learn what yet remains undone; to have gradually impressed 
upon him not simply habits of application, but methods of 
exhaustive study. He is not merely to accumulate facts, how- 
ever valuable or interesting in themselves, but to acquire the 
power of converting dead matter into living force. High above 
all instruction in particular branches stands the development of 
individual resources — the bringing to light and destroying of 
individual weakness, and for this any study affords the means to 
a teacher able and willing to use them. One of the most dis- 
tinctive features of our national life is, that we all must learn to 
do things for ourselves, and learn to grapple with difficulties ; 
how to render one's resources available ; how to acquire self- 
discipline. These are, and ever must be, the highest and ultimate 
lesson of the school-room. 

Discipline. It is the aim of our discipline to make pupils feel 
that they are elements of the school community; that their 
teachers are present to warn and guide, not to detect and punish. 
We believe that a child can easily learn the lesson of willing 
obedience to lawful authority. We would therefore, place him 
upon the basis upon which he must stand when he leaves our 
care ; under such circumstances alone we can predict that those 
whose school record is good will make useful citizens. Arm a 
man of average understanding with all "the terrors of the law," 
and ho can easily secure formal order ; but until he grasps and 
solves the problem. How shall I induce my pupils to identify them- 
selves with the right and the true ; until his discipline aflFects the 
character, instead of temporarily modifying the conduct ; until 
the pupils can be relied upon for co-operation, instead of being 
guarded against as malefactors; until the pupils observe the pro- 
prieties of the school-room just as a decent man observes those 
of the library or lecture-ioom; until these things are at least 
essentially true, there may be order, but there is no very high or 
valuable discipline. Our aim is to make pupils aware of their 
responsibilities, and excite the desire of completely discharging 
them. In individual cases our success must be modified by pre- 
vious' training — by home influences, and by the many other 
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ageneios which no teachor and no school can control. But tho 
pupils, as a body, must fed an influence whose effects shall not 
cease when the restraints bf school-life and of youth have been 
removed. We assume that all who enter the scho olintend to 
devote themselves to the cultivation of all means of improve- 
ment. We seek to at once free them from tho notion that, by 
any process whatsoever, either man or child can absolve himself 
from the responsibilities of his life, or prevent the acts of his 
life from recoiling upon himself. Only when the relationship 
within the school is similar to that in the world, can teachers 
contribute towards the attainment of those principles which lie 
at the foundation of any life truly valuable. Boys and girls are 
no worse than the rest of humanity ; they have not yet learned 
that pitiful philosophy which considers all men rascals and 
ascribes the victory to the shrewdest ; they have not yet learned 
to stifle all generous impulses and settle every act by considera- 
tions of immediate and personal profit or loss. In spite of the 
constant sermonizing to which they are everywhere exposed; 
in spite of their knowing by bitter experience that older persons 
often use unfair means to persuade them to just ends ; in spite 
of their learning all too readily that when advice is too good for 
actual life, one gives it away to his friends ; in spite of all this, 
the natural healthfulness of youth still leaves them open to the 
recognition of all that is just, aud high, and noble. In an ex- 
perience by no moans limited or unsuccessful, I have uniformly 
found pupils naturally inclined to do right when they see it as 
right, and I am sure that most misconduct proceeds from careless- 
ness, error of judgment, or from a denial of just rights, and not 
from a demoniap depravity with which children are too often 
credited. Children can bo misled; they are liable to exaggerated 
friendships and unreasonable hatreds ; in short, they have tho 
faults that belong to the immature period of lifo. But while ex- 
perience has taught thom to distrust moralizing, they are ever 
ready to hold fast by any one who expects nothing that is un- 
attainable, and who not only exacts what he considers just, but 
also recognizes tho rights which belong to humanity, even when 
clothod in the form of childhood. The growth of true manliness 
and womanliness has been felt by all who have watched our pupils 
from year to year, and I have no hesitancy in saying that wo 
have at least advanced so far, that the spirit of the scholars is 
natural, healthful and true, and that the teachers are called tlpon 
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imly for quiot, constant, persistent effort. With a contionation 

of this effort upon the part oftho teachers, wo shall produce a 
growth in character which will bo felt and prized in the com- 
munity to which we all belong," 

PRINCIPAL'S REPORT. 
W. T. IIarkis, Esq., Superintendent of Public Hchools, iSt. Louis. 
Sir; — I herby transmit the following as the rbport'of the 
High School for tho year 1870—7], 

ATTENDANCE. 

TABLii 1. 

Shomng the Attendance of the School for each quarter. 
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TABLE II. 

ShovHng the uumber of Seholar» belonging to the High School for each 

year since iU eatabliahment, FebraaTi/ 11, 1863. 
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The average rate of increase and the fluotuations of the school 
from its opening in 1853, until the end of 1870—71 may, per 
haps, be better shown in the form' of per cent. 

1854. ... 28. per cent, gain 

1865 •.. 29.3 " 

1856 .-36.1 *' 

1857 42. " 

1858....' 04.7 " 

1859 ....02.9 " 

1860 17. " 

1861 03.4 " 

1862 J.J per cent. losa. 

1863 24 7 " 

1864 00 *' 

1865 04.6 " 

1866 04 8 " 

1867 01.7 " 

1868 25. '* 

1869 06.2 *' 

1870 04.5 

1871 03.3 



(I 



Tot!\l 236.6 33.-I 

Gain for 18 years was 202.8 per cent., or an annual gain of 11.2 
per cent, until 1870 — 71, when the capacity of the building hav- 
ing been reached, a portion of the Junior class was transferred 
to the Intermediate School. 

Of the pupils belonging to the school at its close in June 1870y 
thirty-eight were not present at the re-opening in September. 

Transferred to Normal School .* 1 

Removed from the city 3 

Engaged in teaching 1 

«At work" 3 

Absent, because of non-promotion 24 

Absent, cause unknown 6 

38 

As usual, the loss is from the weaker element and of the num- 
bers above given, only ten left a noticeably good record. 
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TABLE III, 
Showing the Character of Attendance for different years. 
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Total namber withdrawn durinK the year 114 

■Of these, there were transferred to Normal and Intermediate 29 

Making the number of actual withdrawals M 

The causes wore as follows : 

Health 24 

Removal 8 

InetBciency 40 

' Toaeelc employment ", 2 

Death 1 

To teaeli .- 1 

Unknown D 

Two were granted diplomaa as "absent on leave" 2 



71 
Of these 71 pupils, oiovcn left a creditable record. Those dis- 
charged were distribated among the several classos as follows : 

Senior 

Third 

Second . . , ', ! ' 

Total IK 
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TABLE IV, 

Showing in the form of per cent the Ratios of the several Classes. 



YEARS. 



Seniors. 



Thirds. 



Seconds 



Juniors. 



J8o9 

1860 

1881 

J852 , 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1858 

1869 

1870 

1871 , 

Prom 1859— 1836 ..., 
From i 886— 1871 ... 



.05 


.10 


.28 


.08 


.10 


.25 


.09 


.14 


.29 


.11 


.18 


.21 ' 


.10 


.08 


.25 


.05 


.13 


.32 


.07 


.17 


.28 


.13 


.17 


.25 


.12 


.16 


.25 


.13 


.14 


.25 


.12 


.16 


.26 


.12 


.17 


.23 


.12 


.12 


.31 


.08 


.13 


.27 


.123 


.153 


.258 



.67 
.57 
.48 
.50 
.57 
.50 
.48 
.45 
.47 
.48 
-46 
.48 
.45 



.52 



From this table will appear the constant tendency to a more 
equal distribution of the pupils among the several classes. The 
ratio of the second class is above the average of the last five 
years owing to accessions from the Intermediate School. 



Recitations and Deportment, 

These topics have been elaborated in former reports as well 
as in the special report, which was printed at the suggestion of 
the High School Committee. As the only changes are incidental 
and do not affect results already submitted, I leave these topics 
without further remark. 

Home Study. 

The course of the High School is essentially unchanged from 
year to year and the time required for study at home is found 
to be quite uniform. The time so employed by each class can 
be found either in previous reports or in the special report be- 
fore alluded to. 

Course of Study. 

This has by the action of the Board been so modified as to 
extend to the pupils, who elect the German course, an oppor- 
tunity for some acquaintance with the Latin. It will be impos- 
sible to^report the actual working of this change, until the close 
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of the year 1871 — 2; but, unless there are difficulties not fore- 
seen, the change will doubtless prove to be advantageous. 

Changes in Corps of Teachers. 

The changes in our list of teachers has been unusually great. 
Mr. John E. Kimball and Miss Miriam S. Sherman were taken 
away by the action of the Board, in placing the Second Branch 
High School under the charge of the former, with the latter as 
First Assistant. As the field of labor is essentially the same, 
this loss to the High School may be found of advantage to the 
schools at large. The resignations of Miss Mary B. Beedy, Miss 
Julia A. Dutro and Mr. Wm. C. Ball were accepted by the 
Board, as they proposed retiring, at least temporarily, from the 
profession. 

The vacancies thus created have been filled by the appoint- 
ment of Messrs. Edward H. Currier and Wm. P. Heston; and of 
Miss Hope Goodson, Miss Fannie E. Tower, and Miss Mary H. 
Chidester, while the position of Drawing-teacher has been given 
to Mrs. Lizzie B. Gow. All of these teachers, except two, were 
previously known to the community as connected with other 
branches of the Public School system. This direct knowledge 
of the workings of the schools, together with the fact that the 
majority of these ladies and gentlemen have been pupils as well 
as teachers in our schools, will enable us to escape the difficul- 
ties usually attending a change of teachers. I cannot doubt, 
that the work of the year will confirm the wisdom of the choice 
and add to the reputation already acquired by the appointees. 

The Graduating Class, 

Diplomas were awarded to fortj^-two pupils and I give their 
names and record. 



man scnoou 



AniMn,Artl.qr....: 

Bartlett, Wlnlhrop 
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Oiiailan, On™ 

OrB»e, Edward Henry 

BSl?7^i cba^ Franofs °?. .' ; ,' ,' '. 
Kolland, Maggia Honenia ... 


taU 














Krag.John Androw 












tuBdBkinB. Robsrl 

Maraton, FannlB HowsU 

MlUer, garah Emma 


B5.7 

5-, 


Rcblsfai, Martha Oerdelia 


SI .2 


SriSS^'s-ii-:::::::: 

Traik, WaUor Haywood 


TB.a 



t. TImn turdf. Uliort 



The Average Age was 17.9 13.* 18.2 

The Scholarship at the Waahingtoii University was given to 

Arthur A me on. 

Admissions to the School. 
There wero l!io usual examiniitions for applicants in Jano and 

Septoraber, 

'^ Boy.. Olrl.. Tol»l. 

The Number Appljins wn, June 190 23ii 429 

„ „ Septoraber 18 18 3li 
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Boys. Girls. Total. 

Number Admitted, June 163 211 374 

" " September 5 3 8 

Total 168 214 382 

The number received being unexpectedly large, the Commit- 
tee weije unable to execute their intention of wholly withdraw- 
ing the Junior Class from the High School building to the 
Branch Schools ; a policy which they propose for the ensuing 
year. 

Consequently, the pupils having a percentage varying from 
65 per cent, to 70 per cent, were assigned to us, while the re- 
mainder were distributed among the Branch Schools. 

The Branch Schools. ^ 

The First Branch School was opened under another name at 
the beginning of the year 1870 — 1. Mr. L. H. Cheney had pre- 
viously conducted it as an Intermediate School. 

For the year 1871 — 2 wo received from this source, additions, 
distributed as follows : 

Boys. Girls. ToUl. 

For the Second Class 20 19 45 

" Junior '* 4 1 5 

Total 30 20 60 

The Second Branch School was opened in September 1871 — 2 
and is under the charge of Mr. John E. Kimball. 

For the information of the community it may be well to add, 
that these schools are branches of the High School, intended to 
relieve the pressure from too great numbers, and by their loca- 
tion to accommodate the pupils of our lower classes, who may 
live at a distance. Their course of study is that of the High 
School and pupils who complete satisfactorily the Junior year's 
work will pass into the Second Class at the High School build- 
ing. 

Alumni Association, 

In former reports allusion has been made to an association 
of Graduates, which was formed in 1867. Each year the exer- 
cises have gained in interest and each year the association has 
more fully appreciated its responsibility. Last summer there 
was issued a pamphlet, giving the constitution and by-laws, the 
programmes of exercises for the several years, and a list of the 
names and occupations of the graduates. As introductory to 
the pamphlet is an essay by Mr. L. J. Block (Principal of the 
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Jacksonville High School) j to this I refer as ably setting forth 
the ends of the association, as they appear to its members. 

There seems a peculiar fitness in such an association's be- 
ing connected with the Public Schools: while it may inci- 
dentally attain the ends usual with such organizations j while it 
may well seek to keep fresh old memories and strengthen the 
young, by the success of the older. 

We have passed the time when the value of education is any 
longer questioned, but we have still to find a universal definition 
of education and still to satisfy doubters, that Public Education 
is demanded by the spirit of our institutions. While, as is stated 
in this pamphlet, the graduates may, by means of their associ- 
ation^ find co-laborers in any worthy enterprise ; may each add 
t8 his power by meeting others, who, in the same direction or 
in a different sphere, may have done somewhat ; still the high 
claim of the organization upon its members consists in the fact^ 
that Public Education is a vital social problem, which each cit- 
izen must study to comprehend and upon which each citizen 
must decide carefully and in the light of the fullest experience. 
It is this claim which lends a special interest to this organization 
and which gives assurance that as the graduates advance in 
age and social position, they will find in the association a field 
for much valuable effort. To the community it already has a 
value, as enabling one to trace the progress of our graduates 
and determining whether they fulfil the promise which was 
claimed for them. 

Excluding the class of 1871, there had graduated 142 boys and 
175 girls, and it may be valuable to indicate their occupations so 
far as determined. Of the 175 girls 95, or 54.3 per cent., engaged 
in teaching for longer or shorter periods. Of the 142 boys — 

1 or .7 per cent, is a Lecturer. 

2 or 1.4 " are Ministers. 

2 or 1.4 " ** Engineers. 

3 or 2.1 •* ** Farmers. 

7 or 4.9 *' '•' Public Officers 

10 or 7.. " •' Doctors. 

16 or 11.2 " •• Students. 

17 or 11. 9 " *• Lawyers. 

17 or 11.9 " '' Clerks. 

42 or 29 . 4 " *' Business Men. 

3 or 2.1 '• ' Teachers. 

22 or 16. •• Not classified. 
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It is in contemplation by the Graduates^ to collect and prepare 
a catalogue of the school from its foundation. Should this be 
so arranged as to give the items of the greatest interest to the 
community, it will show how far we may carry our assertions in 
regard to the benefits of careful instruction. 

Average age of Pupils. 

As frequent inquiry is made in regard to the relative age of 
our pupils from year to year, it may not be amiss to collect this^ 
information : 

1859 15. Y years. 

1860 15 .9 " 

1861 15. " 

1862 16 . " 

1863 15. 6 " 

1864 15.7 

1865 15.75 " 

1866 15.3 

1867 15.4 '' 

1868 15.5 *• 

1869 16. 

1870 16.1 

1871 15.9 

1872 16.4 

Average 15 . 73 

Eespectfully submitted, 



HOKACE H. MORGAN, Principal 
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'"The object of education,*' says Hegel, "is to make men ethi- 
'^cal." Human institutions are to bo preserved solely by early 
initiation into them. The ethical must become use and wont 
'for all individuals. Many educational writers of the present day, 
who have investigated the question '^'what knowledge is of most 
worth/' assert the paramount importance of "such branches as 
prepare men for direct self-preservation." Under this head they 
would class Physiology and Hygiene, and next the various physi- 
cal sciences. It is evident, however, that ethical education is a 
far more immediate agency in the direct preservation of man 
than any science whatever. The initiation of the child into 
manners and customs, into the general forms of right doing — 
the conventionalities of civilization — this in its broad sense is 
ethical education, and it is the first necessity of the child when 
iie grows up to the capacity, of self-activity. Correct living has 
been a constant object of attainment since man began his career. 
The obvious impossibility of achieving any degree of civilization 
Vithout living in communities has narrowed this problem to the 
"definite one : what are the necessary conditions under which the 
'community may exist ? Human history is the record of the 
•answer to this question. Its narrations all relate to the adjust- 
'tnent and readjustment of the unity resultant from combination. 
How large a combination has been found possible, the growth 
tind fusion of combinations, their disintegration and decay — the 
portrayal of wars, civil and foreign, relates solely to these 
topics. Eevolutions, whether bloody or peaceful, whether re- 
lating to the state or to productive industry, are the outward 
manifestation of the variation of the resultant unit of combin- 
ation. 

Progress, in a historical sense, means nothing more nor less 
than the realization in the individual man of the unity which 
combination produces in the community. It is the interpenetra- 
tion of each with the general form of the whole; the rationality 
of all made possible for each. Each stands on the shoulders o? 
all in a highly civilized state, each ihan enjoys the fruits of the 
vast process of human industry just as effectively, as if he were 
the absolute monarch of the world. The productions of the 
world flow through well worn channels up to his very door. 
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AVoro bo tho monarch, ho would have the trouble of ascorlainiDgw 
his wants and of ordering their supply : as it is, commerce dis- 
plays before him all the productions of the earth and appeals, 
directly to his wants. When the universal is completely realized 
in and for tho individual, no further progress is possible. In 
that caso the individual man is the unit of combination and tho 
unit resulting from combination. 

The necessary condition of combination into a community is^ 
the general adoption of tho same forms of doing and acting. 
The prescription of common habits and usages is the first gift of- 
society to the individual. Carlyle, in his Sartor Resartus, has 
portrayed the Philosophy of Clothes ; not merely the clothing- 
which protects the body from inclement cold or heat, but the. 
clothing of habits and usages, of symbols and ceremonies that 
make possible the spiritual life of man. It is this spiritual cloth-* 
ing which is the first essential for direct self-preservation. A 
scientific insight into the necessity of conventionalities, individ- 
ually and collectively, is the product of higher education, and 
desirable for all. But with or without the scientific insight^ tha 
individual must, at all hazards, have the use Siud practice of these, 
conventionalities. 

The first culture in the conduct of life comes from the nurture, 
of the family. This is less scientific and more directly prescrip- 
tive than any subsequent culture. "You must" and "you must 
not" the child hears from tho earliest dawn of consciousness. 
Family life gives the substantial elen>ents of education. The. 
child gets his first feeling of self-hood and responsibility, tho 
germ of true character, from this nurture. 

The momentous importance of early homo infiuencos is 
shown in a startling manner by the statistics of crime. Col. W. 
J. Dougherty, at the late National Police Convention, held in 
this city, made the following statement : 

"From an article in the American and Theological Review, 1 
quote as follows: 'It is stated that of tho 11,510 convicted crim- 
inals in New York state, 7,232, or 62 per cent., wore orphans or^ 
half orphans. In Pennsylvania 515 out of 962 prisoners, more 
than 50 per cent., were virtually orphans. That is, 375 were 
literally so, and 140 were sent away from homb in early life and 
thus deprived of all parental care, guidance and discipline. In 
Maryland out of 537 convicts 260 were orphans, nearly 50 per 
«ent. The chaplain of the Kansas penitentiary, in his report of^ 
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1868, saya : Of 125 convicts 62 have both parents living, 30 have 
fathers only, 18 mothers only, 48 have neither parents living, 
and 22 know nothing of their parents. Such is the composition 
of prison population.' 

"A London police report referring to this, the chief and prolific 
source of juvenile vagrancy and crime, augmented of course by 
children abandoned by indigent and profligate parents, and by 
a few wayward spirits from reputable families, who leave their 
homes from the neglect or misfortune of their natural pro- 
tectors, adds this significant remark: It is from thousands of 
children so situated that the chief mass of criminals is derived 
who fill the prisons, the hulks .and the convict settlement. It is 
a most extraordinary fact that one half the number of persons 
convicted of crime have not attained the age of discretion." 

The fact that the ranks of crime ai'e recruited from our orphan 
children is a stinging reproach upon our boasted Christian civil- 
ization. The cost of crime to the State and community exceeds 
all the other expenses of government. One per cent, of the 
money expended in taking care of criminals after they are 
developed would prevent two-thirds of the crime, if it were ju- 
diciously laid out in caring for the education and proper train- 
ing of orphan and destitute children. This is the lesson of facts 
and figures ! 

But family life alone does not suffice for the development of 
the ethical man. As early as his fifth or sixth year the child 
needs the mediation of a more general training. Here com- 
mences his school-life. I have already discussed at great length 
the means and appliances of school discipline and their signi- 
ficance in moulding character. It is reserved for me in this 
place to allude to the statistics which establish the importance of 
school education in a moral point of view. 

Self-restraint, so much insisted upon in school discipline is 
likely to prevent intemperance, and intemperance causes the 
greater proportion of crime. 

Seventy per cent, of the criminals of the United States have 
been of intemperate habits. In the Albany penitentiary, for 
twenty-two years, out of 20,514 criminals there were 17,804 in- 
temperate ones. In the city prison for New York out of 42,621 
persons confined there for various crimes and for various periods 
of time 25,570 were of intemperate habits. In the Clinton prison 
'^seven-eights of all have owed their criminal inclinations and 
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acts to drunkenness, in the rural districts the percentage of 
drunken criminals is far greater, amounting to 92 per cent, in 
the Onondaga penitentiary. Other statistics of like character 
are cited by Col. Dougherty in great abundance in the essay 
from which I have quoted above. 

But ignorance is an unmistakeable indication of want of school 
education. In these days, when to learn to read and write is a 
matter of a few hours or days at most for an adult, it is surpris- 
ing to learn that so many of the convicted criminals cannot read 
and write. But the prevailing ratio of well educated in what we 
should call a "thorough common school education" is about one 
in seventy-five, or 1 1-3 per cent. From the above mentioned 
source we learn that, "In the Albany penitentiary, for 22 years 
the record gives 6,355 who cannot read, 4,671 who can only 
read, and 9,488 who can both read and write. Not one-third 
of the population of New York cannot read (about one per 
cent, of the adults only.) In the county jails of New York, out 
of 568 persons interrogated, only 8 were found with superior 
education while 179 could not read and 118 could only read. 
Over 31 per cent, wholly uneducated, and not 2 per cent, well 
educated — and this over the entire State. 

"In the New York city prison, in 1868, out of 47,313 only 625 
were well educated, while 3,439 could not read at all, and 12,604 
could only read. 

"In the eastern penitentiary at Philadelphia, out of 879 con- 
victs, 11 per cent, had received a fair education, 60 per cent, 
could only read, and 29 per cent, were wholly illiterate, and 
these from a State where 97 per cent, of the people can read and 
write. Out of 491 convicts in the Massachusetts State prison, 20 
per cent, were unable to read or write. Yet over 97 per cent. 
of the people of Massachusetts can read and write. Out of 215 
-convicts in the Connecticut State prison 77, or more than one- 
third, could not read and write, while 98^ percent, of the people 
can read and write. Therefore, if ignorance has no influence in 
•crime, 98 J per cent, of the convicts should have been able to read 
and write. In view of such facts, wo believe that to educate the 
people well is to prevent crime. But to do this properly, not 
only the intellect should be educated, but the moral nature much 
more, and it is to this that we look as a prevention of crime. 

''When whisky and licentiousness are not at the bottom of 
schemes of diabolic crime, it will be found among the ignorant, 
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tho dronos and burdens of society. It will amaze any one not 
acquainted with facts to ponder the statistics that crime develops, 
as it respects those who boast that the world '^owes them a liv- 
ing," and who care not to make it honestly and lawfully for 
themselves. In the penitentiary of this State, among its con- 
victs only 13 per cent, have a trade. Of the 17,000 criminals in 
the United States in 1868, 97 per cent, had never learned a trade. 
No fact can speak more highly in honor of the working men of 
our nation than this, nor more surely commend industry. In 
the county jails of New York State, in 1864 out of 568 prisoners 
interrogated, 72 per cent, had no trade. In Connecticut 60 per 
cent, of all the prisoners convicted of crime were without a 
trade, in Maryland 67 per cent., and in Pennsylvania, 45 per 
cent. 

'^The statistics of the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania 
exhibit the following results : Of 3,043 convicts 442 were appren- 
ticed and served their full time; 556 did not serve out their 
time, and 2,045 served no apprenticeship at all. Out of 600 con- 
victs in the Eastern Pennsylvania Penitentiary recently, only 
six ever learned a trade, namely, two shoemakers, one black- 
smith, one cabinet-maker, one tin-smith, and one stone-cutter." 

The lack of proper industrial education is here very obvious 
as a contributing cause. Yery truly does the essayist say, "not 
merely the intellect must be cultivated, but still more the moral 
nature," for the prevention of crime. But moral training, to be 
oflScient, must be chiefly a discipline in the habits of regularity, 
punctualit}', industry, neatness, self-respect, obedience to rules, 
courtesy and the like. Mere talk about these things avails lit- 
tle. A strict discipline in them will in a few months, make a 
lasting impression on the child, and form habits of self-control, 
that will sometimes endure through life. This is just what a 
well disciplined school aims to secure and does secure. In their 
five years of average schooling a whole community of youth may 
be made to form habits of character which will wear like a 
second nature. Is there anything so evident as the fact that 
while the knowledge gained in school is of great importance, 
the discipline enforced there by proper means is far more im- 
portant ? 

There has been of late years much said regarding the immor- 
ality of schools where direct religious instruction is excluded. 
It is a favorite practice of those who advance^ the theory of the 
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iDseparabloness of religion from the culture of morality, to attri- 
bute whatever laxity appears in society to the Public Schools as 
its origin. The statistics above considered show that there is 
no just foundation for such attacks. It is clear that a school in 
which morality formed ilie staple of instruction — even were it 
continually supported by appeals to religion, would be a foun- 
tain of moral corruption in the commu.n\ty, unless strict discipline 
wen maintained there. It is the habitual practice of obedience 
to principle, that constitutes morality. 

Keform-schools prove the efficiency of strict discipline in form- 
ing character. "95 per cent, of the offenders that enter these 
reformatories," says the United States Commissioner's Eeport, 
"come from idle, ignorant, vicious, and drunken homes." A 
few years of strict discipline and instruction in the reform- 
atory^ and habits are formed and so firmly fixed in the character, 
"that 75 per cent, of the boys go out of those institutions to 
lives of integrity and usefulness." 

From the last report of Commissioner Eaton I quote the fol- 
lowing statement, as confirmatory of the statistics above given 
by the warden of our penitentiary : "At least 80 per cent, of the 
crime of New England is committed by those who have no edu- 
cation or none sufficient to serve them a valuable purpose in life. 
All tables are fallacious here in two respects. First, every man, 
not expecting to be put to the test, will overstate his educational 
advancement. Secondly, the mere ability to read and write 
with difficulty gives a man no considerable advantage, either as 
to character, powers or chances in life. To be advantaged 
by the power to read, he must read with pleasure ; must be in- 
terested in, and have the habit of gaining knowledge by read- 
ing. Much of culture must be added to the mere power to read 
before that becomes of any practical advantage. 

"The Massachusetts figures for her state and county penal 
institutions are as follows : Of all those incarcerated during the 
past year — a total of 14,315 — thirty-one per cent, could not read 
nor write, and eight per cent, more are registered as only able 
to read and write ; making a total of 39 per cent, uneducated 
beyond this point. 23 persons only are reported as having had 
any higher education than that of the common schools ; the re- 
mainder, about 60 per cent., as having a common school educa- 
tion. Of this 60 per cent., but a few came from the more ad- 
vanced studies. Full two thirds of our common school pupils 
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who have loarnod to read are not yet advanced so far as to have 
mastered the rudiments of written arithmetic. 

"Carefal and extensive inquiry of wardens, jailors, superin- 
tendents of houses of industry, of correction, and of reform- 
ation, and of teachers and other officers of the same, have fully 
convinced the writer that 80 per cent, of the criminal population 
of New England have never mastered the fundamental rules of 
written arithmetic, nor entered on the study of geography or 
grammar. 

"It is found that 28 per cent, of all the prisoners in the coun- 
try, in 1868, were unable to read and write. 

''If now, the fact that the utterly unlettered six per cent, of 
the population of Massachusetts commits 31 per cent, of all 
her crime, be set over against the fact that of all her 14,415 
criminals but 23 had enjoyed educational opportunities beyond 
the common school, have we not a striking illustration of the 
fact, that ignorance is the mother of crime, and that thorough 
education is a very perfect safe-guard against it ? And this fact 
for Massachusetts is only a specimen of what is true of every 
New England state. From 3 to 7 per cent, of our population, 
the wholly uneducated, in the United States, commit at least 30 
per cent, of all our crime, and less than one-fifth of one per cent, 
is committed by those who are educated beyond the common 
school. The entirely uneducated man is nine times as likely to 
be a criminal, as the average of the men who have been taught, 
and more than one hundred times as likely to become a crim- • 
inal, as he who has been thoroughly educated.'' 

The percentage of illiteracy in the prisons of the old world is 
much higher. The best authorities on this subject give 95 to 
98 per cent, of the criminals as deficient in- the rudiments of an 
education. 

The total number of criminals in the various prisons of the 
United States is given as 17,000. Of the 2047 homicides re- 
ported for 1869 — 70 there was only one homicide to 56,000 
people if we exclude the states and territories under semi-military 
control or so new as to have no thoroughly organized govern- 
ments. And yet the cost of criminal courts, police, prisons and 
kindred institutions, is far greater at present than the amount 
expended for education. 

That education necessarily loosens the hold of mere prescribed 
rules of morality and religion is true in its negative and elemen- 
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tary aspect There can be no transition from passive obedience 
to conscious self-determination except through denial. It is a 
passing pbase^ and only a passing phase. But again the state of 
passive obedience is only a pyramid resting on its apex; and is 
the most unstable of all rests. The state of conscious insight and 
conviction is the pyramid on its base, and the most stable of all 
rests. Passive obedience, mechanical unreason is utterly non- 
spiritual existence ; a mere windmill with prayers fastened to it^ 
as in Persia, is its symbolic type. 

When we look closely into the alleged increase of crimmaiuy 
in our day, we find that it rests mainly on the delusive appear- 
ance occasioned by the repeating mirror of the press and tele- 
graph. Never before in the history of the world were life and 
limb BO safe as now from the attacks of crime. Crime has in- 
deed ascended from the lower and brutal order - above personal 
violence in a largo measure — and has invaded the realms that 
belong to man's reflected or second nature. Instead of the vio- 
lent deed which comes back through the State in sure and swift 
recoil upon the criminal, we have more and more "intelligent 
rascality,** but we must not forget that in the measure of 
its intelligence, rascality becomes innocuous. Were it per- 
fectly rational, it were no crime. Its circles are much larger 
than those of brute violence, and the suffering it inflicts on hu- 
manity far less; neither does it stand in the way of the possibili- 
ties of the individual to such an extent as brute violence. 

Where all are educated, and directive power exists on every 
hand, it finds its employment chiefly in building up the wealth 
of the community. The directive power required every day to 
manage the large banks of this country, to direct the great rail- 
roads, or the manufactories and corporations of various kinds, is 
infinitely more than that required to direct our government. 
The management of the Pacific railroad is as great an affair as 
the government of a small kingdom. Thus self-directive intel- 
ligence makes for itself avenues for employment. Nothing is 
lost. Directive power finds it easier to secure a competence by 
industry than by intrigue and rascality. 

The discipline of our Public Schools, wherein punctuality and 
regularity are enforced and the pupils are continually taught to 
suppress mere self -will and inclination, is the best school of mor. 
ality. Self-control is the basis of all moral virtues, and industri- 
ous and studious habits are the highest qualities we can form in 
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our children. Accordingly it is'with pride that we print from 
year to year the following record of regularity and punctuality. 

PUPILS NEITHER ABSENT NOR TARDY. 



Elixabeth M. Dale. 



Ella D. Shade, 



NORMAL SCHOOL. 

For two years. 
For one yea?', 

Mary A. Myle», Anna J. Kelley, 



Lucy Kitchen. 



Nannie Giles, 



Wm. M. IIarlo>y, 



Maggie Holland, 
Grace Lathrop, 



Evelyn Bissell, 
Grace Gilfillan, 
Laura Johnston, 
Mary Smith, 
Mary E. Hill, 
Lizzie Jecko, 
Dora C. Campbell, 
Cora B. Forbes, 
Rosalie Lafranchi, 
Mattie E. Webster, 
Emma Amson, 
Elizabeth I. Givans, 
Alice E, Brown, 



Silesia EUtermaun, 



Lonora H. Hack, 
Emma Jausscn. 

Liszic IL Bittmann, 
Bailie M. De Camp, 
Lizzie Keller, 



HIGH SCHOOL. 
For four years, 

Robert Luedeking. 

For three years, 

George Brooke, .^dam Fuhrman. 

For two years. 



Sarah Batchelor, 
Fanny Flad, 



Mary Waterman, 
Fred. Wm. Picker, 



For one year. 



Ellen E. Burgess, 
Mary R. Graham, 
Emma Hastings, 
Kate H. Haus, 
Caroline Hicks, 
Pauline Koch, 
Hattie L. Irwin. 
Florence Manny, 



Michael F. Healy, 
Walter H.Trask, 
John Rueckert, 
Samuel A. Barrow, 
Emanuel D. Block, 
Thomas B. Gettys, 
Henry K. Ivers, 
Harry E. Knox, 



Gustarc Slein. 



Anna K. Richardson, Gnstave Krag, 

Margaret E. Tiernon, Josiah Merrill, 

Arthur Amson, Cbas. A. Schureman, 

Cyrus E. Clark, Beuj. Taussig, 



FIRST BRANCH HIGH SCHOOL. 

For three years. 

Ella Rosenbaum, Jennie F. Weigel. 

For two years, 

Martha Molqueaux, Helena Waugh, 

For one year. 

James A. Felps, Eugene Mac Beth, 

Henry A. Hodgen, Frederick Richland, 
Herman A. Luking. 



Henry C. Dudley, 
Wm. Bohl, 
Louis Hammerstein, 
Henry W. Priesmeyer^ 
Fred. H. Sachleben, 
Benj. Schnurrmacher, 
Eleneious Smith, 
Alex. J. Thomson, 
David J. Brcck, 
Louis Chas. Dickman^ 
William Scroth, 
Emma M. Shabcrg. 



Theodore H. Tarnm^ 



Louis Schreiber, 
Henry M. Smith, 



Jalius Bnllard, 



BENTON SCHOOL. 

For one year, 
Geo. Pierot, Albert Quale, 



Westley Johnston. 
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Sarah Nimmo, 



BLOW SCHOOL. 

JFor one year* • 
Afag^e Fitz^rald, Elenora Dewey . 



Sophia Krag^, 

Anna Bogga, 
Lina Bmner, 
AdelaFi8so, 
Jane Fairly, 
Kate Roder, 



CARROLL SCHOOL. 

For two years, 
Fritz Raum. 

For one year, 

Jalia Sheheck, Henry Boggs, 

Kate Skillman, Edward Dammon, 

Mary Smith, Francis BNingj 

Augusta Stoweucr, Chas. Grundels 

Ella Watts. Henry Hatmaker, 



August Karl, 
Frank Kochnt, 
Otto Schleyer, 
Joseph Werner. 



Carolina Berghafon. 
Edward Schumacher. 

Mary Willmier, 
Lizzie Hammon, 
AmeUa Becker, 
Sarah Smith, 
Louis Scherringhausen, 



CHARLESS SCHOOL. 

For three years. 

For two years. 

For one year, 
Fritz Calloway, Jacob Schutenhelm, 



Josephine Bessinger, 
Fred. Kuenike, 



Louis Kohmer, George Gockle, 

Ernst Schumacher, Gust. Scherringhausen, Chas. Keim, 

Annie Lambrocht, Annie Haanrtiek, Rosa Macbnior, 



CHOUTEAU SCHOOL. 



For two years. 
Henry Blenn. 

For one year, 

Wilhelm Toung, Alvina Spangler, Ida Woerner, 

Chs. Hammerschmidt, Airina Ohme, Lena Pugge, 

Julia Spangler, Amelia Ohme, Emma Meissinger, 



Ellis Meroer, 
Lizzie Benda, 



Herman Heng^r, 
Marcellus Ketcham, 



Frank Anderson, 
G«orge Hartung, 
Willie Helmer, 
Sylvester JoUi, 



Katie Balmer, 
Emil Seunewald, 
Valeria Fassold, 
WiUiam Ritchie, 



CLAY SCHOOL. 

For two years, 

Frank Schaub, Carl Stein, 

Edwin Smith, Silescia ELstermann, 



FiUa Rosenbaum, 
Blina Stein. 



For one year, 

John Obert, Emma Dryer, Katie Kern, 

Oscar Raeder, Jennie Earley, Cecelia MenkenSi 

Robert Willie, Matilda Gochenbach, Mary Schreiner. 

« 
CLINTON SCHOOL. 



For one year^ 

Collie Baker, Charles Geissler, 

Otto Hekolman, Matthew Gilbert, 

Annie Miller, John Brewer, 
Annie Pfeiffer, 



Mary Cameron, 
Arthur Hartman, 
Matilda Thorn* 



DI8TRTCT SCHOOLS. 



Frances Griesbach, 
Henry Griesbach, 



John Von Kamer, 
Henry Hoggemeyer, 



Rosa Banister, 
Ida McKee, 
Rebecca Lewis, 



COMPTON SCHOOL. 

For one year. 
Caroline Rodolpb, Otto Ro^olph, 

DODIER SCHOOL. 

For one year, 
Minnie Archer, Fannie Archer, 

DOUGLAS SCHOOL. 

For one year, 
Ella Moore, Edward Buschman, 



Carrie Haworth, 
Henry Dale, 



Louis Trinkhouse, 
Gerry Tenbroek, 



Paulina Schroeder. 



Imogene Winkleman. 



William Dale, 
Edward Vossler, 
Harry Henry. 



Edward Nixon. 

Ada Butts, 
John Butts, 
Leon Gruel, 



EADS SCHOOL. 
For four years. 

For one year. 

Charles Gray, Ada Jacquemin, 

Charles Grossman, Louis Langsdorf, 
Joseph Hawkins, * Edward Miller, 



Julius Suss, 
Herman Stiefel, 
William Wilson. 



Kate Ewald. 
Sarah Willmore. 

Sallie Christopher, 
Alice Sanderson, 

Uary Brown, 
Ida Dix, 
Amelia Rotteck, 
Fanny Mattox, 
Anna Kennedy, 



Sarah Quiglpy . 

Mary Eastwood, 
Mollie Quigley, 
Livy Day, 



Wm. Margcnaw, 
Frank Meyer, 
Charles Pritchard, 
James Shaw, 
Frank Bohle, 
Harry Leedon, 
WiUie Veitch, 



ELIOT SCHOOL. 
For four years. 

' For three years. 

For two years, 
Annie Black, Bertha Kuentzel, 

For one year, 

ilary Fairchild, Ella Porter, 

Anna Ewald, Delia Wilson, 

Uattie Easterly, Helen Cox, 

Maggie Smith, Hattie Cozzens, 

EVERETT SCHOOL. 
For two years. 

For one year, 
Lizzie Frank, Louis Harburger, 

Lizzie Connors, Morgan Shaw, 

Sarah Archshoeffer, John Day, 

FRANKLIN SCHOOL. 

For gne year. 
Louis Shum, Timothy Bowles, 



Edward Schomber, 
Emil Smith, 
Robert Foster, 
Wm. Hagermann, 
Fred. Houston, 
James Ryan, 



George Gerbing, 
John Dechmendy, 
John Reily, 
Alfred Mathews, 
Marsia Foley, 
Sophie Hughes, 



Lizzie Von der Au. 



Louisa Klien, 
Hattie Hewett, 
Ida Trevor, 
Celia Cafifal. 



Nellie Bates, 
John Shiner, 
Rudolph Miller. 



Jennie Missildine, 
Emma Rust, 
Julia Steinbergcr, 
Emma Rhody, 
Rosa Rhuland, 
Maud Colse. 
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Emil Speth. 

Maiy Murphy, 
William Meyer, 
Dora Oerring, 
Geo. W. Cook, 
Frank Bradner, 



GAMBLE SCHOOL. 

For two years. 

For one year. 
Edward Grader, Herman Banter, 



Lena C. Glaser, 
Robert Stein, 
Louis Bohn, 
Robert Fechin^r, 



Frank Wilser, 
Julia Ehlert, 
Henry Goetz, 



Joseph Wolff, 
Edward Bilharti, 
Augusta Heidsick, 
Emil Sigwart. 



Hugo Bamberger. 



Louis Bamberger, 



ORAVOIS SCHOOL. 

For two years. 
For one year. 



Wm. Sievers. 



John Mechan, 



HAMILTON SCHOOL. 
For one year. 



Mary Fogerty. 



Louisa You Fintel, 
Elenora Bange, 



Emma DrechsmKIt, 



HUMBOLDT SCHOOL. 

^or one year. 



Lena Schnh, 
Lizzie Dietz. 



Joseph Bengar, 



JACKSON SCHOOL. 

For one year. 

Hattie Cox, Frederick Tiebcn. 



Fred. Bath, 



Theodore Banker. 

Martha Bleson, 
Lizzie Bode, 
Henry Vorhauer, 



JEFFERSON SCHOOL. 
For two years. 

For one year. 

Havelock Worthen, August Bode, 
Augusta Mueller, Annie Engelbright, 

Lillie Mechlin 



Belle Zibell, 
Ada Lee, 



Lizzie Frank; 
Jacob Eckert. 



JEFFERSON BRANCH SCHOOL. 

For one year. 

Angusta Hermann, Franklin Jangling, 
Wm. Hasselmeyer. 



Harry Kile, 



LACLEDE SCHOOL. 

For one year. 

Emma Helgenberg, Mary Shopardson, ITenry Ettmanu, 

Clementine Lafranchi, George Ooters, Samuel Ettmann, 

Augusta Mohl, Cornelia Hollo, Julias Stein, 

Carrie Wislizenns, Fred. Belzer, Robert Steiu, 



Wm. Meyer, 
John Britz, 
John Ulbrecht, 
Lulu Basholdt. 
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Alma BTookstedt, 



Anna Blattncr, 
Eva Diehl, 
Frank Faast, 
Emma Fink, 



LAFAYETTE 8CH00I* 

For two years, 

Louis Giesheimer. 



For one year. 



Emil Hartman, 
Louis Henkle, 
Fred. Parsons, 
Julia Rlngling, 



Louis Ring^ling, 
Caroline Schaetzel, 
Lizzie Scliuh, 
Lillie Schumaii. 



Henry Vanflukle, 
Henry White, 
Tillie Widman, 



George Barron. 



Lizzie Hemdon, 
John Oats. 



Agnes Givens, 
Hannah Wiley, 
Theo. Harris, 
Louisa Buschmann, 
Edwin Loker, 
Charles Kraft, 
John Young, 



LINCOLN SCHOOL. 

For three years. 
For two years. 

Emma BuRchmann, . Kate Honrotos, 



For one year. 



Lillie Schwebel, 
Anna Ernst, 
Lizzie Schwebel, 
Gustavo Siebke, 
Fred. Myer, 
Henry Siebke, 
Mary Yelter, 



Babbie Cousland 
Shcnnan Waterman, 
Clara Kraft, 
Louisa Hcaly, 
Fred. Schwebel, 
Laura Cleary, 
George Theobodt, 



James Dnmpby, 



EUa Wiley, 
Emma Kraft, 
Armand Monrotos, 
George Siebert, 
Fred. Kleiver 
Sarah Coleman, 
Robert Myer. 



Emma Kadlatz. 
Annie Riley, 



M.U)ISON SCHOOL. 



For two years. 



* For one year, 

Louisa Mack, Moritz Ellers, 



Maggie Rothenbucher, August Keiser, 



John Stockmeyer. 



Bertha Bechestobill, 



Fred. Schillinger. 

Lena Vavig, 
Annie Belchmeyer, 
LilUe Meising, 



O'fALLON SCHOOL. 

For three years. 

For one year. 

Mina Niedemeyer, Robert McConnell, 
Mary E. Wrightson, Willie Vorderlage, 
Johanna Boessa, Willie Graham, 



Wm. Stewart, 
Enos Lefferty, 
Frank Allen, 



Christine Niedemeyer, Edward Hauk, 



Henry Hagar. 



Joseph Bradshaw. 

Victor Dillman, 
August Reimer, 



PENROSE SCHOOL. 

For two years. 
For one year. 



Willie Davis, 
John Herman. 



Fred. Thiermeyer, August Niermeyer, 
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Maggie Leicht, 
EiBwis Liebman . 



PESTALOZZI SCHOOL. 

For one year. 

Luoy Pierce, John Zimmer, 

Theodore Beck, Conrad Schults. 



Charles Beck, 



ifary- pelbri'jk 
John Fisher 



NelUe Fox, 
Willie Chapman, 



Josie Swan, 
Nellie Haxen, 
Ifary Blackinar, 
Maggie Fitzgerald, 
Ohas. Gibson, 
Balph Buck, 
Ciewis Seely, 



STODDARD SCHOOL. 
For four years. 

For three years, 
Helen Durkee, Lolu Ringen, 

For two years, 
Nannie Gorman, Katie Kimball, 



Katie Spelbrink, 

For 

Lucille Rutherford, 
Hyram Pryor, 
Mag^e Beck, 
Chas. Biermau, 
Sallie Bell, 
Carrie Plant, 
Kmma Talbott. 



Nella Thompson 

one year^ 

Julia Little, 
Rolla Bartholow, 
Emma Patterson, 
Milton Moore^ 
Florence Legg, 
Bettie Grainger, 



Wm. Gettya. 



Theresa Lindensmith, 



Ida Ringen, 
Amelia Cupplos, 
Rose Lancaster, 
Chas. Bndd, 
Kddie Colcord, 
Willie Hodgman, 



Maggie Jones. 
Henrietta Walsendorf, 



WASHINGTON SCHOOL. 
For three yearst 
For two years. 



For one year, 

Alice Nash, Laura Enzinger, Adolph Buschhaup, 

Albertine Lambert, Herman Sandman, Fred. Morgena, 



Herman Sutter, 
Frederic Hellman. 



'Nattie Dry den, 



"Walter Dryden, 
John Kempin, 
"Samuel Levy, 
Alice Walls, 
Arthur W. Clarke, 



WEBSTER SCHOOL. 

For two years, 
Chas. Sprague. 

For one year, 

August H. Kirchner, Frank Bohl, 

Henry M. Levy, Albert Card, 

Harry Noel, George Rapp, 

Richard Winkleman, Lizzie Grassmnck, 
William Rosenthal. 



Annie Sanford, 
Pauline Lumbriok, 
Annie Hoffman, 
Mary Schulte, 



■Carrie GoU, 
Mary Johnstone, 
Lansing G. Morrill, 
Anna Teuteberg, 
Em ma* Whitman. 



NEW WEBSTER. 

For one year, 

William Schnelle, Fred. Kuhn, 

Andrew Case, Jennie Morrill, 

Fred. Donnerberg, Carlie Rapp, 

Laura Keehne, Josephine Bauer, 



Amelia Link, 
Henry Krunzebine, 
William Redemeyer, 
Amelia English, 
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COLORED SCHOOLS. 

For the past year there have been in operation six colored 
schools. The school in Carondelet, formerly located in the ex- 
treme north of that place, was closed for a portion of a year and 
then re-opened in a stone building at the extreme south, hitherto 
used as the primary school for white children. 
• During the summer of 1871 the Board purchased and fitted up 
a house on the corner of 12th and Webster streets, in order ta 
furnish better accommodations for School No. 2, which has been 
located since its first establishment in the basement of a church, 
corner of 10th and Chambers streets. A convenient, well adapted 
building with four rooms and a good yard now renders the ac- 
commodations of this school not inferior to any in the city. 

The transfer of School No. 1 from its old quarters on Cedar 
street — first to the vacated rooms of the Blow Primary and then 
to the building used for the Madison school, has very much im-^ 
proved its condition. The deficient yard-room, deficient light 
and ventilation, have been remedied and as there are eight rooms^ 
in the present building the school may grow to twice its present 
size without suflering any inconvenience. 

The accommodations for the colored schools are now on the 
whole quite equal to those of the white schools. The running 
expenses for the past year foot up at $18,611.41 against $11,787.80 
for the year previous. 

The entire amount invested by the Board in this department 
is as follows : 

No. 1, leased — value of improvements $ 4,000 

No. 2, ground, houses and furniture 15,000 

No. 3, " *• " 29,296- 

No. 4, " *' " 15,267 

No. 5, rented " »- . . .' 50O 

No. 6, lot and building 9,000 

Total $73,063. 

Further statistics in detail may bo found in the tables — Ap- 
pendix, pp. Ixxviii to xcv. 



O'FALLON POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 

The Institute proper under this name holds its session for 
five months commencing on the second Monday in October. 
The other evening schools hold a session of four months, begin- 
ning at the same time. The exercises in these schools com- 
mence at 7 o'clock and close at 9 o'clock P. M. on Monday, 
Tuesday, Thursday and Friday of each week. The relation be- 
tween the other evening schools and the Institute is defined in 
the 6th Rule of the Board for the government of the Schools, as 
follows : 

^'RuLB 6. TheO'Fallon Polytechnic Institute shall include, first, 
an elementary course in the ordinary branches : Reading, Writing, 
Spelling, Arithmetic and Geography, conducted in such schools 
as the Board shall establish from year to year for the benefit of 
such of the industrial population of the city as have no facilities 
for availing themselves of the day schools ; secondly, a higher 
course, including the following studies : Line Drawing, Higher 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, 
English Grammar, and such other branches of technological in- 
struction as may be required by a sufficient number of pupils to 
form a class." 

The attendance on the Institute has increased from year to 
year: 

In 1868-69, total enrolled 1 10, average attendance 64 

"1869-70 " 144, ** 67 

"1870-71 ". 166, '* 97 

Each pupil received a certificate of membership in the Public 
School Library, entitling him to three months use of it for regu- 
lar and punctual attendance during sixteen consecutive evenings. 
Some pupils merited and received five of these certificates, as 
may be seen by the following list : 

Names of Pupils in the 0* Fallon Polytechnic Institute who received 

Library Certificates, 1870 — 71. 

Henry Alewell 4, Franklin P. Jones 6, 

August Ambs 1, * Samuel Kauffman 2, 

H. R. Assmann 2, S. M. Kauffman 2, 
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Jacob Anstodt 2, 
C.B.Bibb 1, 
Charles Bilharz 4, 
Louis Brocksmith 1, 
Edward Buechel 4, 
D. Q. Charles 1, 
J. L. Charles 1, 
Jno. Corcoran I, 
Edward Dassler 3, 
Andrew Dell it 5, 
Bichard B. Dement 4, 
Thos. P. Dement 2, 
T. P. Duffy 1, 
Eudolph Eicke 3, 
Fred. J. Fath 2, 
Adolph Feiler 2, 

C. W. Ferguson 3, 
Daniel Fitzgerald 1, 
David Fitzgerald I, 

D. Fitzgerald I, 
Gustav Froy 4, 
Clinton Freyschlag 3, 
Ed. Freyschlag 2, 
Alfred Gaudell 2, 
Alfred Gausell 1, 

S. W. George 1, 
Chas. Gesell 2, 
Chas. Gietner 2, 
Eugene Godron 4, 
Arthur Goobol 3, 
J. O. Goldsmith 2, 
Henry Graf 1, 
Frank Graham 5, 
Fred. Hammer 1, 
Jno. P. Herrmann 5, 
Frank Hillebrand 3, 
Wm. Hogan 1, 
Alfred Howe 3, 
Martin Huber 3, 
Samuel Humphrey 1, 

Total number of certificates 



P. F. Keleher 2, 
H. Kittenbach2, 
John Kitten bach 2, 
Ernest E. Koken 4, 
Wm. Koken 1, 
Chas. Krewett 1, 
Oscar Lauprecht 3, 
H. Marx 2, 
G. A. Mersinger 1, 
J. J. Mersman 1, 
Hermann Meyer 1, 
Wm. Meyer 3, 
Lewis Myers 1, 
Geo. R. Moore 2, 
Wm. Mueller 4, 
B. F. Murphy 1, 
Kobert Osterhorn 3, 
W. H. Peck 2, 
Albert L. Pierce 1, 
F. A. Prange 1, 
F. H. Prange 1, 
E. J. Raith 1, 
Theo. Eeichenbach 4, 
Conrad Koeder 3, 
Frank Roeder 3^ 
J. J. Schallert 3, 
Theo. Schroback 1, 
Adolph Schmidt 5, 
Chas. Sheehy 4, 
J. Silverstone 3; 
Ernest Staum 1, 

E. Staum 1, 

F, Jos. Steinbach 1, 
Walter Stevenson 4, 
J* Stockton 4, 

P. J. Toomey 2, 
J. Fred. Weber 3, 
Geo. Wenzlich 1, 
Wm. Wilke 3, 
J. M. Wilson i: 
issued, 177. 
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The great activity in foanding industrial schools in the various 
countries of Europe was noticed in our last report. While wo 
look upon our system of evening schools as actually accomplish- 
ing great good in our city, we must not forget that the day 
schools are the legitimate type of the scliool as a republican in- 
stitution. It is our democratic idea that all shall be educated 
for the highest possibilities. 

That productive industry is the instrumeat of Democi^acy, 
there can be no doubt. Wherever machinery saves human 
hands from drudgery, it elevates and frees the laborer. The 
democratic idea of civilization sends forward as its advance 
guard the legions of productive industry, and covers its flanks 
with the all-powerful engines of intercommunication — the rad- 
road, the steamship, the telegraph; 

But if the ruling classes of society are impelled by a desire to 
continue in power, to furnish to the people education of an indus- 
trial kind only, they certainly mistake the means of realizing their 
purposes. It is not by such means, that the monarchical idea 
can be preserved and defended much longer. Man will not sub- 
mit to be educated simply as a director of machines and instru- 
mentalities of industry. Ho soon aspires to direct himself and 
be self-governed. To be sure there is a long step from the mere 
hand laborer, the one who turns a crank or carries a hod, the 
galley slave who works chained to his oar— there is a long step 
from the mere physical laborer to the director of a machine : to 
the engineer, the overseer of a loom, or the manager of a tele- 
graph ; the former is all hands ; his own brain even is a mere 
hand governed by the brain of another who directs him. But 
when directive power develops so far as to direct and govern 
machine labor, nay, even when it is so far cultured as to reach 
the principles of natural science and be capable of applying these 
in mechanic inventions, even then it is not at its summit of re- 
alization. It will stop at nothing short of the spiritual culture 
that makes it alike directive and governing in the sphere of 
mind, the realm of social, moral and intellectual existence. 

If the monarchies of Europe think to put off the people with 
mere polytechnic and industrial education tbey will find that 
they have fostered a directive power that will grope for and find 
the helm of state, and then attenvpt to direct the administration 
of government. The mistake will then become visible. For the 
people must have a universal education, fitting them for the high- 
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ost as well as the lowest. Haman instruments; whether mere 
hod carriers or locomotive engineers, will not stay contentedly 
as instruments ; they aspire to transcend their hard limits, be 
they ever so near or never so far off. The higher already, the 
greater the aspiration. Blind aspiration, from which enlighten- 
ment is carefully shut out, leads to July revolutions and reigns 
of terror. 

Not only mechanical directive power shall be taught in the 
people's schools, but also spiritual directive power. The 
snobbery that patronizingly talks of the education of the 
lower ^^clahsses/* does not know that the industrial civilization 
it affects to admire is an instrument that qnly Democracy can 
wield so leave out the humanities from that education is to 
leave out the culture that can guide its course, and communism 
and socialism and abstract theories will find their way quickly 
into the heads of the laboring classes. No merely prescriptive 
education on the part of the church or the school can prevent 
the people's mind from being infected with crazy political and 
social theories, destructive to all sound growth. Not merely 
natural philosophy, chemistry, mathematics and biology must be 
studied, but likewise the science of society and the State, of art, 
religion and philosophy, in all their phases. The great educa- 
tors of the race —Homer, Dante, Shakespeare and Goethe, Plato, 
Aristotle, Leibnitz and Newton — these must be made accessible 
to the people. Each child must be waited on by the institutions 
of man and invited to see the spectacle spread out before him 
from the lofty summit of human civilization ; his human broth- 
ers that have added a cubit to the world's stature by their heroic 
labors, must be pointed out to him ; the methods and results of 
the attainment of their ends must be revealed to him ; noblest 
aspiration and earnest, self-sacrificing endeavor must bo impart- 
ed to him as the means of achieving his individual destiny. The 
whole world of the past and present is made, by education, the 
auxiliary of each man, woman and child. 

In the industrial census of St. Louis, taken by the United 
States Marshal in 1870, 150 special branches of manufacture and 
mechanic art are named. The aggregate capital invested was 
846,063,435. 
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Total nnmber of handa employed : 

Malea above 16 years of age 25,333 

Females " 15 " 2,254 

Children and youth 2,192 

Total 2!),684 

Total amount of wagea paid during year $ 17,865,390 

Value of raw material used 57,650,602 

Value of production 104,399,130 

In table II of the accompanying statistics one may see which 
of the 150 arts and trades are represented in onr evening schoola. 

TABLE I. 

Ages of Pupils in livening Schools, 1370—71. 
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TABLE II. 

Occupation of Pupils in Eoening Schools, 1870 — 71. 



Apprentices ....115 Jilrraud-boys 115 OlSce-boys. . , 

Barbers 10 Engravers 6 Painters 

Barkeepers 16 Factory-boya 124 Photographer 

Bakers 22 Foundry-buys .. 15 Plasterers .. . 

Blacksmiths.... 37 Finishers 2 Plumbers.... 

Basketmakers . . II GUss factory .. . 22 Printers 

Boxmakers 5 German Schools. :10 Porters 
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TABLE lU. 
Birtkfitues of Pupils in Evening Sekooit 1870—71. 
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TABLE IV. 

Attendance of Pupils in Evening Schools 1870—71. 
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TABLE T. 

Showing Expenses in detail. 
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Bricklajerzi 24 

Brushmaker^ ... 19 

Butchers 33 

Bookbindera .... 15 
CBbinetmukera... 43 

Carpenters 105 

Carriagemakers . 19 
Candjmakers ... 8 

Cash-boys 31 

Cigarmakers 91 

Clerks 225 

CopperBmiths , . , o 

Dentists 

Dru^istg 18 



Grocers 7 

Gasfitturs 2 

Hucksters S 

Harness makers . G 

Jewelers u 

Laborers '270 

Masons lU 

Machinists 67 

Manufacturers . 43 

Millers 9 

Mechanics 107 

Moulders 25 

News- carriers. . . 13 



Saddlers iT 

Shoemakers 30 

Store-boys ...... 5T" 

Tailors 21 

Teamsters 127 

Tinners 65 

Toboceonists . ... 81 
Trunkmakers ... 5 

Waiters 22 

Whiteners 5 

Miscellaneous ...26& 
No OHonpation ..129 

Total Hales.. 2908 



House girls 222 .Millint 

' Dressmakers. ... 90 Nursee 



. 11 Salestroit 
. 25 Miscelian 



TABLE III. 
Birthplaces of Pupils in Evening Schools 1870—72. 
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TABLE IV. 

Attendance of Pupils in Evening Schools 1870—71. 
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TABLE V. 

Showing Expenses in detail. 
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TABLE VL 
Comparative Statistics. 
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It is gratifying to know that so many of tho youth whos* 
Buhoot trainiag has been ehortened by premature withdrawal 
from the day schools, still koep up their connection with tha 
system by means of the Evening Schools. The arrangement by 
which each pupil, who attended at least 60 evenings out of the 
€1 punctually, should receive a certificate entitling him to a 
year's membership in the Library, resulted in the award of 440 
certificates at tho close of the year as follows : 

LIST OF THOSE RECEIVING LIBRARY CERTIFICATES. 

BENTON SCHOOL. 



rancB Krnckey, 


j™ph Holler, 


Kichsrd i-bsunU, 


mlDMyrei, 


K.te HUl, 






Annie MoK«be, 




t HlebBiu, 




Wmiam McCluky 


.6 Noiihem, 


»UgBf8B.gleJ, 


Fruuk GiUmgher. 




MsEKla HiUpiD, 


John FsrgnBOD, 


e> Ol«.r, 


Ro« Hewy, 


J.me. H.rH,, 


O'Coanell, 


LIddl* Canon, 


J<«.Hprnb.ck, 


Thlele, 


CirollDS Fopl»n» 




ta Ruppell, 


Jtwnns Foley, 


Oer.U Smith. 



Thomas Connor, 



Mary Taohy, 
William Koelkebeck, 
John Trinkhonse, 
Edward Harphj, 
George Hastedt, 
Honry Meere, 
Charles Land, 
John Goessmann, 
William Knox, 
John Blake, 
Edmund Himritz, 
Charles Thomas, 
Honry Himritz, 



ST. LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

BLOW SCHOOL. 
Joseph Cramer, John Bobbins. 

CARB SCHOOL. 



Norah Barke, 
Henry Rode, 
Henry Hahn, 
Herman Bies, 
Gastave Wendt, 
Herman Schmidt, 
Ernst Assmann, 
Horitz Adelberg, 
Frederick Brader, 
John Hager, 
Louis Zoellner, 
Louis Stork, 
Henry Heideman, 



John Gibbons, 
Bernard Bryan, 
Isaac Haas, 
John Hogan, 
Charles Haerlen, 
Samuel Fay, 
Benjamin Fay, 
August Barsteat, 
August Meers, 
Herman Elbrecht, 
William Duell, 
Frank Pfleger, 
Rosa Lang. 




Maggie Thies, 
Sophia Goedecke, 
Mary Fay, 
Henry Maher, 
Adolph Duncker, 
Albert Henn, 
Paul Petshke, 
Charles Mahler, 
John Cnrley, 
Christoph. Heidenreidi, 
Lizzie Hymen, 
Carrie Humpfelder, 



Franklin Schtim, 
John Horlamus, 
Herman Rascher, 
Louis Wolter, 



CARR LANE SCHOOL. 



Robert Witty, 
Ulysees Studler, 
Louis Mennighaus, 
John Bieker, 



Andrew Hertzog, 
John Mc Williams, 
Philip Herwig, 
Clarence Cross, 



Bernard Sweeney, William Brinckman. 



WiUiam KoUey, 
William Keane, 
George Boston, 
Frank Hompel, 



Henry Jaeger, 
Louis Freimuth, 
John Walter, 
Lucian Wood, 
Barney jWortmann, 
Frederic Fox, 



CHOUTEAU SCHOOL. 

Henrietta Roemer, Samuel Hamploy, William Henry Fox» 

James Joseph Cotter, John Oliver Helm, James Tredinnick, 
Otto Feigenspan, James Josepn Meylor, Charles Kay, 

Henry Banks, Thomas W. Murray, William M. Ryan, 

Herbert Aug. Mcaghcr,Fred.Wm.Maschmedt, Richard Kelley, 
Patrick Jos. Meagher, George Henry Thiele. 



CLAY SCHOOL. 



Frank Ashbach, 
Henry Brummel, 
Frank Linhoff, 
Barney Lamkemeyer, 
Herman Brummel, 
Frank Mentrup, 
Fred. Fischer, 
John Buch, 



Eliza Deton, 
Addie Dctou, 
Charles Yaeger, 
John Tettonhaus, 
Conrad Budkc, 
Julius Bradley, 
Edgar Raeder, 
John Swab, 



Dietrich Gers, 
John Steeg, 
Frank Miller, 
Charles Crowley, 
Charles Williams, 
James Sheeran, 
Patrick O'Connor, 
Adolph Rotcrmund, 



Fred. Luke, 
Henry Luke, 
John Meinert, 
Harmon Filling, 
John Kamper, 
Conrad Ahrns, 
Michael Gaeng, 
William Knop. 



EVERETT SCHOOL. 



William Adams, 
Daniel Byrne, 
John Coleman, 
William Cadwaladee, 
Frederick Cull, 
Hugh Corcoran, 
Mary Donahue, 
George Weber, 
Theodore Frank, 
Thomas Floyd, 
Robert Franklin, 
Mary Higgins, 



John Farrell, 
Richard Fuert, 
Julia Gilmore, 
Louis Holtgrew, 
Amelia Luedinghaus, 
Annie Lee, 
Francis McCarty, 
Mary McDermot, 
Carrie Muller, 
Johanna Mochler, 
Cora Moody, 
John Owens, 



Edward Schroeder, 
Michael Whalenn, 
Mathew Donahue, 
John Hublbach, 
Patrick Cain, 
John Castello, 
Louis Tische, 
Mary Gavin, 
Lizzie Nixon, 
James Antrim, 
Maggie M. Grunds, 
C McDonald, 



John Healy, 
Thomas Burke, 
Francis Brill, 
William O'Mara, 
John Miller, 
Eddie McKenna, 
Edward Hard, 
Charles Pommer, 
Thomas O'Mara, 
Henry Miller, 
John Dugan, 
Orville Button, 
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TUB EVENING SCnOOLS. 



James Gibson, 
William Lingo, 
D. L. Liberger, 
Albert Marshutz, 
John McLean, 
Kato McDonald, 
John Miller, 
James Maloney, 
Florence Ottmar, 
Henry Scharman, 
Louis Steinmeyor, 
Henry Steinmoycr, 
Fred, Usher, 
Peter Weigman, 
David "Weigman, 
William Watts, 
George Westenholm, 
Walter Smith, 
Thomas Keating, 
Mary Brady, 
Edward Brady, 
Mary Caifford, 
Katie Connelly, 
Mary E. Dugan, 
John Donahoc. 



Mary Salmon, 
Mary Sturrock, 
Henry Schweer, 
George Stoiningen, 
Frank Watts, 
Edward Welsh, 
Thomas Walsh, 
Michael Kelly, 
Richard McXeU, 
Edward Jerolds, 
Henry Underwriter, 
David Hurbuyer, 
Frank Brown, 
Leo Marks, 
Michael Hubert, 
John Griffen, 
Annie Archshoeffer, 
Charles Baugh, 
George Carpenter, 
Michael CahiU, 
Leo Cadwaladce, 
Christina Honning, 
John George, 
James ^llcCosh, 
John McGee, 



I. McCormick, 
WiUiam Sheben, 
Edward Morris, 
31. Kinlough, 
Ellen Crow, 
Richard HoUoran, 
Martin Welsh, 
John Spellman, 
John McGowan, 
John Griffin, 
Henry Luedringhaus, 
David Kane, 
Edward Gardener, 
James Tirnan, 
Henry Rembert, 
Bridget Welsh, 
Bridget Garvey, 
NeUie FoUis, 
Maggie Follis, 
Clara Wilson, 
Pauline Wise, 
Mary Huber, 
Lizzie Hoffmann, 
Mary Quigly, 
Jennie Smith, 



Henry Harvey, 
Christian Wagner, 
Teresa Lockwood, 
Mary A, Keating, 
Ellen Burd, 
Addle Smith, 
Jennie McCosh, 
Kate Loftus, 
Elizabeth Harmon ^ 
Lizzie Smith, 
John Koan, 
Thomas Sullivan, 
John D. Quinlan, 
Lorenzo Low, 
James Nummy, 
John Pepenbrook, 
Eisig Archshoefer^ 
Thomas Leonard, 
Patrick McCabe, 
Frederick Tacke, 
J.B. Heffernan, 
A. Devrereau, 
David Hufton, 
Louise Harberger, 
Mary A, Bird. 



Henry Bloemer, 
Louis Bode, 
Patrick W. Collins, 
Edward Stsahl, 
Thomas Finnerty, 
Louis Meyers, 
William H. Jones, 
David Steahl, 
Caroline L. Herold, 
Margaret Gannon, 
Henry Hashagen, 
George Sporledcr, 
John McCale, 
Richard Conley, 
Timothy Burke, 
Frederick Nelson. 



Timothy Daley, 
Henry MUller, 
Charles Severin, 
Theodore Bangc, 
William Harvey, 
Herman Bange, 
Henry Beckcrlo. 



John Jordan, 
R. Glaessner, 
F. Wansong, 
U. Keller, 



JEFFERSON SCHOOL. 

Isadore Simon, John O'Neill, 

Henry Moeller, William Bergmann, 

Theodore Tickenbroek,Georgo Hake, 

Christopher Ratican,) Hugh Bingham, 

Frank Pilcher, 

Louis Hassemer, 

Fred. Kohrs, 

John Ratican, 

John Schott, 

August Schafering, 

William Gannon, 

William Bultmann, 

Julius Diehl, 

Henry Froebel, 



John Wilson, 
Possley Dolle, 
Fred. Schafer, 
Henry Berger, 
Caspar Miller, 
Wilhelm Bokolman, 
Julius Groschkc, 
Joseph Ricger, 
John A* Meyer, 
Anton Pickel, 



William Hoffmeister, Gustavo Wulfmoycr, 



HUMBOLDT SCHOOL. 



Edward Wulfmeycr^ 
William Haefeli, 
H. Bokamper, • 
Edward Driemeyer, 
Herman Pits, 
John Ochterbeck, 
David Michael, 
Henry Pfeiffer, 
Louis Steinberg, 
James Stoneham, 
Charles Teckenbrock, 
George Weiss, 
John Selling, 
James Brown, 
James Pringle, 



George Braun, 
John Kittenbach, 
George Menk, 
f Charles Hofman, 
Michael Mitcher, 
Fordinand Smith, 



Julius Jurengcl, 
John Bolla, 
Ileiman Lochncr, 
Edward Schcrcr, 
Frank Jung, 
James Harvey, 



Fred. MuUer, 
John P. Holla, 
Frank Morlock, 
Henry Engclke, 
Elisc Nenmcister, 
Delia Parveno, 



LAFAYETTE SCHOOL. 



llenry Schaetzel, 
Henry Wagner, 
Frank Kloror, 
John Fausek, 



Joseph Hall, 
Oliver Heisel, 
George Guncho, 
L. Wassmuss, 



William Federer, 
Charles Hermann, 
F. G. Landmann, 
Phillip Weicker, 
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Honry Heilmaun, 
E. Hassfurther, 
G. Severin, 
W. Pape, 
H. Kreutzer, 
A. Schrobach, 
G. Durbin, 
U. Hiemens, 
P. Krenning, 
E. Keachler, 
G. Feaerbachcr, 
Henry Belcher, 
Dietrich Dirks, 
Boma Fiedeler, 
Matthew Kroeger, 
Charles Keller, 



Anton Fausek, 
Henry Warm, 
James Dansford, 
Ernest Ifland, 
Valentine Mutz, 
Fred. Steller, 
.Henry Haas, 
Henry Becker, 
WiUiam Eacha, 
John Hughes, 
Charles Hartuug, 
Hermann Kolb, 
WiUiam Miller, 
Valentine Futh, 
Wra. Bakula, 
Frank Bertram, 



Emman'l Stankowsky, Anton Hug, 



Albert Haloopka, 
Joseph Ruby, 
John Ruby, 
Charles Herzog, 
Fred. Kapp, 



Sophia Bchmall, 
Eliza Schramm, 
Mathias Schramm, 
John Weiss, 
Barney Kroeger, 



Joseph Emmeunegor, Fred. Stamm, 
Charles Knoblauch, Henry Schlueter, 



Minnie Gehring, 
Rosa Gutfrennd, 
Mary Kroeger, 
Dina Nemetz, 
Lena Gokans, 
Mary Jorio, 
Hermann Koblitz, 
Edward Roth. 



Joseph Ott, 
Edward Dunsford, 
Wm. Ehlers, 
Frank Powitzky, 
Mary^ Krueger, 
Jos'. Ost, 
Theodore Hug. 



MADISON SCHOOL. 



Charles Rich, 
Henry Guyot, 
Gustavo Boehlan, 
Henry Noec, . 
Louis Katwasscr, 
George Zimmerman, 
Frank Miller, 
William Rose, 
Herman Brodkmeyer, 
Edward Hahu, 
MoUie Carroll, 
Alice McFern, 



Emma Shelley, 
Henry Hill, 
Henry Hendrickcr, 
John Deihold, 
Louis Mueller, 
Fred. Mingis, 
Robert Koloff, 
John Uolccr, 
Charles Dreibnss, 
Robert Runker, 
Rudolph Frey, 
Jacob Necker, 



Christ. Lutz, 
Wm. Kotteman, 
Wm. Zaruba, 
John Stumpf, 
Robert Necker, 
Charles Zaruba, 
Bernard Bruggeman, 
Paul Meyer, 
Charles Huber, 
Henry Rcinhardt, 
Jacob Baumann, 
Richard Curran, 



Bridget Nugent, 
Joseph Kimme, 
Loney Rindenspacher, 
Edward Finnagan, 
Theodore Wilkes, 
Christopher Kelley, 
August Likely, 
Henry Mack, 
ISIary Hansen, 
Fred. Goldkamp, 
Herman Schister, 
Albert Hofferschmidtt 



WEBSTER SCHOOL. 



Benjamin Ehinger, 
George Roebeu, 
Herman Meier, 
Henry Hammer, 
P. W. Forthman, 
Robert Allois, 
August Nattebrook, 
E. K. Kleinschmidt, 
Edward McTaggart, 
Charles Cox, 
Charles Michel, 
Henry Goeke, 
Harvey Hadley, 
Frank HiUiar, 
Theo. Geuther, 
Frank Kaufman, 
Henry Hostmeyer, 



Edward Krampe, 
Stephen Smith, 
Paul Frank, 
Wm. Brocker, 
Rosa Hulsmau, 
Mary Ostormau, 
Louisa Osterman, 
Mary Remington, 
August Heinbrock, 
Louis Heinbrock, 
Wm. Jasper, 
Henry Kuickmeyer, 
J. H. Maschmcyer, 
L. Kuhlman, 
H. Leubrock, 
Fred. Barth, 
Ed. Rehage, 



Goo. Remington, 
Fritz Rehling, 
Henry Pleitner, 
Henry Obermoellor, 
N. Osterman, 
Wm. Krausch, 
John Knickmeyer, 
Henry Kreutz, 
George Frcy, 
Wm. Schulte, 
Herman Schulte, 
Wm. Cox, 
Chas. Morgan, 
Theo. Beck6, 
Henry Saogers, 
Chas. Krehmeyer, 
Fred. Koring. 



Fred. Hoffman, 
Charles Kutscher, 
Wra. Klubocker, 
John Sammers, 
Patrick Barton, 
John Roeben, 
Paul Richter, 
Henry Clausing, 
Thos. Donahue, 
Henry Kramer, 
Henry Shulter, 
Edward Spiekerman, 
Henry Smith, 
Robert Marlow, 
Mattie Burgess, 
Jane Bellaney, 



SCHOOL No. 1. 



Louisa Patterson, 
Mathilda Andrews, 
Mary Banister, 



Harriet Ferguson, 
Susan Hampton, 
Cyrinda Bnckner, 



Louisa Reufroe, 
George Ralph,' 
Levi Moore, 



John Renfroe, 
Robert Rogers, 
Stephen Williams. 
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SCHOOL No. 2. 



Oeorge Oole, 
Noah Smith, 
Edward Taylor, 
John Ferris, 
Frank Jones, 
Benjamin Bostick, 



Thomas Gtentry, 
Andrew Wade. 
Thomas Twine, 
Sidney Thomas, 
Rosetta Johnson, 
Angeline Levingston. 



Lonisa Holiday, 
Maggie Brooks, 
Maria Potter, 
Lacy Robinson, 
Melinda Parker, 



Betty Speen, 
Elizabeth Watkins, 
Annie Robinson, 
William Davis, 
Langom Black, 



SCHOOL No. 3. 



Mary Lewis, 
Julia Walker, 
Lena Boduke, 
Lucy Dent, 
Ada Lncker, 
Catharine Childs, 
Lucy Davis, 
Henry Lewis, 
Chas. Baskin, 
Lanra Cheatam, 



Betty Martin, 
Geo. Edwards, 
Richard Parker, 
Squire Thomas, 
Washington Ashley, 
Goo. Washington, 
Hannah Wilber, 
Geo. Moore, 
Martha Medley, 
Martha Owensby, 



Bonj. Rice, 
Frank Johnson, 
Jas. Oakman, 
Anderson Davis, 
EUis Miller, 
Alex Riley, 
Emanuel Bethel, 
Oandice Robinson, 
Anna Curtis, 
Henry Johnson, 



Mary Parker, 
Mary J. Watson^ 
Roy Blockman, 
Sidney Darby, 
Adeline Pope, 
Wm. Payne, 
Emma Parker, 
Hannah Buckman, 
Mollie Harris, 
Susie Gibson. 



SCHOOL No. 4. 



•aUie Smith, 
William Cozzins. 



Lizzie Jefferson, 



Wesley Jefferson, Frank Pitts, 



GERMAN-ENGLISH INSTRUCTION. 

In former reports I have discussed at length the scope and 
significance of the Study of German in the District Schools. 
The positions there advanced in favor of introducing the study 
of the German language into all schools where any considerable 
number of the population speak that language, have received 
strongest confirmation from the adoption, in numerous cities 
throughout the country, of arrangements permitting children of 
Grerman parents to receive regular instruction in German as in 
the other branches. 

It is important that this matter be not misunderstood. It is 
no political concession made merely to conciliate a threat- 
ening majority. In Connecticut, New York, Ohio, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Kentucky, and Missouri, German-English instruc- 
tion has been adopted in a large number of schools, solely 
for the purpose of extending and popularizing public school edu- 
cation. It is the all-important duty of the directors of public 
schools to see that every class in the community finds its wants 
supplied therein. The children of the rich and the children of 
the poor, those of native Americans and those of naturalized 
foreigners, should all meet in the same schools. In this way the 
differences of birth will constantly vanish, and a homogeneous 
people result. 

In the accompanying report of Mr. Soldan, the practical re- 
sults of German instruction in our schools are so well discussed 
in the light of correct educational principles, that I have nothing 
to add on this score. 

EBPORT OF THE ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT. 

Wm. T. Harris, Superintendent of Public Schools. 

Sir: — Being called by the Board of Public Schools to the 
office of Assistant Superintendent in the fall of 1870, it became 
my duty to assist, under your direction, in the general manage- 
ment and superintendence of the Public Schools of this city. 
While thus employed, I have tried to gather as much information 
about them, as time and my limited abilities would permit. A 
large and, in many respects, original school system, like that of 
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Sfc. Louis, is a study in itself; it is especially interesting and well 
worthy of thought and reflection to him who sees in all things, 
not an unaccountable, undefinable, ever-changing surface, 
wrought by bizarre chance, but the result of a growth, nourish- 
ed, formed, and limited by its surroundings in time and space. 
Every school system appears to him linked to the whole history 
of ihe past and the national life of the present. He will look at 
• its features not as on things created by capricoful chance, but as 
the well matured work of silent time and ever-ruling necessity. 
He is conscious that it is one of those beings^ that will by far 
outlive his little individualit3\ An educational system is to him 
the temple, into which each generation enter for a moment, 
laying silently upon the altar their highest thought and their 
noblest purpose, and stepping out fade away into darknes^^, mak- 
ing room for the next generation to bring in their gifts in re- 
verence, and then to depart forever. Considering a system of 
education in this light, all its features seom worthy of respect, 
even those in whoso places time has produced better things and 
which therefore we are about reforming. 

The flourishing state of a city's or a country's commerce and 
industrial enterprise is not the only means of judging her fu- 
ture; a better measure to ascertain the prospects of a coming 
time is the state of the educational system. While commerce 
and enterprise show what is, the educational system gives assur- 
ance of what will be. By her influence upon the schools a na- 
tion has power to determine her own destinies. All the work 
in America first was pioneer work, passing over with lightning- 
speed into lasting, commanding creations. From log-hut villages 
arose palatial cities. While it seemed as if all existing power 
and vigor must be exhausted by the creating and spreading of 
new and rough casts, there was still time and strength enough 
left to improve what had been built to provide for the want of 
the moment. 

Thus while , our educational systems grow more rapidly than 
ever, and the necessity for providing new accommodations never 
rests, nevertheless we work patiently on the internal improve- 
ment of our schools also. With the increase of national wealth, 
a spirit of learning and investigation has sprung up. The na- 
tional thought has arisen with all the energy and momentum 
which the character of America puts into each of her actions. 
It vents it'^elf in a variety of questions : ''To what studies shall 
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public instruction be limited ?" '^Has the state a right to edu- 
cate?" "How far shall the education of the state extend?*' 
"Has the state a right to provide for higher institutions of learn- 
ing ?" "Is a national, centralized system of education adapted to 
our institutions V* Those are some of the multitude of questions 
that are being solved, or are solved already. Amidst all this 
our school system is silently growing, in a way that gives the 
same certainty of stability which wo find expressed in the num- 
bers of the statistical tables. In some of them — for instance, 
the tables showing the several professions sending children to 
the schools— the ratio has remained the same for years. We feel 
assurance that whatever we build will outlast us when built 
well, and the thought of assisting in a work that will live when 
we are gone, reconciles the teacher, to some extent, with the 
toil and hardships inseparable from his profession. 

GEEMAN DEPAETMENT. 

STATISTICS — INCREASE. 

The study of German in our schools is becoming more and 
more popular; for which thanks are duo to the joint efforts of 
teachers and principals to make instruction therein more thorough 
and efficient. The ratio of increase in this department sur- 
passes even that of the rapid growth of our whole school system. 
While the total number of j)i;pils enrolled in the schools rose 
from 24,347 in the previous year,, to 27,636 in 1870—71, showing 
an increase of 14 per cent. ; the enrolled number of pupils study- 
ing German rose from 7894 to 10,847 in the corresponding years, 
exhibiting an increase of 37 per cent. The fact that the selec- 
tion of German as a study is altogether dependent on the will of 
pi^pils and parents, that they may participate in German in- 
struction or not, just as they desire — that it is an entirely optional 
studj^, renders this increase the more significant. While in 
1869-70, about 68 per cent, of the 10,600 pupils of Gorman de- 
scent studied German, we have this year 79 per cent, of the 11,719 
enrolled. Nor is the interest manifested in it confined to German- 
Americans: large classes composed entirely of children of Anglo- 
American and of Irish descent took uj) the study, in the course 
of the year, as soon as the legislation of the Board gave them 
permission. The total number of children of Anglo-American 
descent studying German has more than doubled since the pre- 
ceding year, showing an increase of over 120 per cent. 
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GERMAN IN THE FIRST GRADE. 

This increase is, to some extent, due to the introduction of 
German into the first grade of the district schools, effected by 
rule of the Board passed Dec. 13, 1870. ^'Applicants for admis- 
sion to the High School shall be allowed to substitute German 
for Geography in the list of studies for admission ; and the 
questions for examination submitted to such applicants shall be 
made out on the Orthography and Etymology of the German 
language, with especial reference to the system of inflections. 
And all the pupils of the Junior class who have been admitted 
on the German examination, shall have three lessons per week 
in Latin, and two lessons per week in German throughout the 
year." 

Under the former arrangement, the study was generally dis- 
pensed with when the pupil entered the first grade, and conse- 
quently even those whose aim it was to get a full knowledge of 
the German in addition to the other studies, were obliged thereby 
to give it up for at least one year, until they entered the High 
School. Every body knows that the process of forgetting is by 
far an easier one than that of acquiring. In the study of lang- 
uage, one year's inactivity may cancel the hard work of years 
past. Being materially prevented from continuing German 
through the first grade, the pupil saw himself compelled to in- 
activity in this direction for a year, during which he would 
forget whatever knowledge he had acquired in this language, 
and see gradually wasted and fading away the result of earnest 
efforts and valuable years of his life-time, spent in a study which 
perhaps he had learned to love, on which he had built plans for 
his future calling, and which now was taken away from him, much 
against his inclination. To remedy this evil, and to give full 
scope to the zeal and talent of the pupils, the Board adopted the 
above rule, establishing thereby a connection between the High 
and District Schools also in this study. Parents desiring their 
children to have the benefit of a thorough knowledge of two 
languages, are offered a course of instruction long enough, and, I 
dare say, in the appreciation of the corps of teachers at present 
employed by the Board, efficient enough to satisfy. 

NEW COURSE OF STUDY. 

External growth kept pace with internal improvement. The 
new course of study adopted during the year 1870 — 71 concen- 
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trated the efforts of the teachers in one direction, making the 
Eeaders more and more the central point of instruction. Gen- 
eral uniformity in the course being thus gained, teachers 
finding, as it were, a ready paved road to walk on, knew exactly 
what they were expected to do, and began comparing the result 
of their work, which stimulated competition to gain the highest 
possible efficiency. Unity of design is indispensable where forty 
or fifty different teachers in different schools are expected to 
achieve similar ends, and to be judged of in their work by the 
same standard. Unity of design is indispensable to make the 
general examination prescribed by the Board possible. Unity 
of design is necessary to maintain the proper grading of the 
schools, which enables us to transfer pupils, after having gone 
through the primary schools, to first class schools,where they must 
find a grade exactly corresponding to the grade in the former 
school in order not to be retarded in their progress. To avoid 
confusion, a common course of instruction must be uniformly 
and strictly followed, and great care must be taken in working 
out a plan that will allow of following it. It cannot be the re- 
quirement of such a plan that it ^'reads well", that it enumerates 
an imposing number and variety of subjects to be taught ; it 
must, on the contrary, modestly confine itself to the limited sphere 
of things, which we are sure can be well taught in the time 
allotted, and arrange them, in a rational method. Great care was 
therefore taken to elaborate a course of study in conformity with 
these views. After frequent consultations with the teachers of 
German, I drew up a plan which I circulated in writing through 
the schools, in order to obtain the valuable suggestions and hints 
of the teachers ; subsequently the plan was adopted. It has now 
been in operation for about a year, and, I trust I may venture to 
say, has proved a success. After thus fully maturing a plan of 
this kind, care must be taken that it is strictly adhered to. The 
increasing number of the schools, and their great distance from 
each other, requires also in this study, besides the supervision 
of the Superintendents, the care of principals and supervising 
principals, which, I rejoice in saying, has been willingly given. 
All seem to think that the reputation of our school system de- 
mands that each study shall be taught well, and that, from the 
moment German was introduced into the public schools, it be- 
came the common duty of all principals and all teachers to use 
their best efforts to produce results in this study worthy of 
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the good name of our system. I have received many valuable 
suggestions in reference to this study from the principals, mani- 
festing their desire to make instruction in German efficient, and 
giving testimony of the harmony at present prevailing between 
all departments of our schools. 

EXTENSION OF THE STUDY OF GERMAN — DIFFERENT PLANS IN 

TEACHING. 

Until the scholastic year 1871 — 72, Anglo-American children 
had been excluded from the study of German in the lower 
grades, while pupils of German descent were allowed to com- 
mence it at any time. At a principals' meeting in the early part 
of the year^ a resolution was passed to remove these restrictions, 
to which proposition the Board assented, so that now any pupil 
is allowed to take up German at any time. The reasons for this 
change are to be found, if I am not mistaken, in the wish to 
avoid as much as possible, the running from one room to another 
for the German recitation, and to try to arrive at uniformity in 
the English and German grades, by enabling the pupils to com- 
mence the study at the same time, and to keep up with each other. 
It is very desirable to keep the pupils of each Euglish grade in 
corresponding German grades, and to avoid the difficulty of hav- 
ing many German classes composed of pupils coming from two 
or more different rooms. Teachers have tried to remedy this 
defect ; but until English and German studies recognize each 
other in promoting pupils to higher grades, I do not think that 
we shall overcome this difficulty entirely. The effect of this 
change was to increase considerably the number of Anglo- 
American children in the study of German, though efforts were 
made not to let the classes grow too much in the middle of the 
year which is always inconvenient, necessitating the admission of 
children who had not studied German before, to classes that had 
done at least one half-year's work, and thus upsetting the entire 
programme of each school. A7e may however expect with cer- 
tainty a great increase in this direction at the beginning of the 
year 1872— 73, when the question will come up whether a change 
of the method of inatruction will not be expedient in reference to 
schools in which the majority of pupils studying German are of 
Anglo- American descent. There are two plans of teaching this 
language in American schools. The [one is to consider it as a 
language entirely foreign to the children. From this point of 
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view, the pupils should pass through a course of instruction in 
translation — perhaps preceded or accompanied by instruction on 
objects. After the pupils are far enough advanced, reading and 
translating from the Eeaders is commenced, with which the study 
of grammar is connected. 

The other plan is founded on the supposition that German is 
the mother-tongue of the student. After a preparatory course 
of instruction on objects, the pupil will learn to read by the 
phonetic method and read through a series of Readers, exer- 
cises in writing and grammar being connected with this. Exer- 
cises in speaking German form part of either plan. Wo have 
hitherto followed almost exclusively the secone plan, inasmuch as 
the great majority of the pupils studying German — 92 per cent., 
were children of German descent. During the year 1870 — 71, how- 
ever, the number of Anglo- American children participating in 
German has increased from 504 to 1070, and the first quarters of 
1871 — 72 showing a still greater increase, we may expect to see, 
in some districts of the city, many classes in German composed 
of Anglo-American children. It may be very possible that alsa 
in purely Anglo-American school districts, whole schools, with 
few exceptions, will select the study of German. In this case, 
the question will arise whether it may not be expedient to have 
classes of this kind taught according to the first plan. 

GERMAN AS A STUDY IX THE DISTRICT SCHOOLS — OPTIONAL STUDIES. 

It has always been urged in these reports, that instruction in 
German does not exclusively represent a special interest of one 
part of the community. It represents a general interest. It is 
in the interest of the community that children of all classes are 
educated in our schools, that the spirit of caste does not enter 
into education. It is therefore the common interest that our 
schools have those features and embody those studies which will 
make it as desirable for the German citizen to send his children 
to the Public schools as it is for English speaking parents. By 
introducing German into the schools, the Board has secured 
the result, that the future generation grows up as a unit, 
and imbibes the harmonious national spirit which pervades the 
public schools of the United States. Thus the instruction in 
German must not be considered as a distinct study which has 
nothing to do with the others, and is of less importance, but it 
must be looked at as one of the studies, and rank with the others^ 
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differing from them only in its being optional. This was evi- 
dently the intention of the Board in not creating the office of a 
^'German Suj^rintendent", or ^'German Assistant Superinten- 
dent", but by giving the supervision over this department to the 
general Superintendent of the schools and his assistants. View- 
ing German in this light, as one of the studies, it must enter into 
the conditions and relations which all the studies in our school- 
course hold to each other. It must not be encroached upon 
by other studies, it must not encroach upon them. It must be 
so managed as to exercise a good influence upon the general 
culture of the pupils. Now, while I think that the good influence 
of instruction in German upon other studies, especially upon the 
study of English grammar, is evident and must be appreciated, 
there was still one minor point which required consideration. 
We do not attempt to give religious instruction in our schools, 
but we claim that we educate to moral habits, by accustoming 
our pupils to punctuality and regularity. A pupil must become 
accustomed to complete whatever work he has commenced — to 
show perseverance. There is no task, either in school or in 
life, which is free from difficulties. The pupil must never be al- 
lowed, cowardlike, to shrink back when he meets them, and still 
less be allowed to relinquish his undertaking on their account. 
The progress of ages, the civilization of our time, rests on this 
one species of action, the overcoming of difficulties. The pupil 
must, from his school-life, take along into the world the conscious- 
ness that all difficulties may be surmounted by thought, industry, 
and perseverance. It will make him persistent in his duties, and 
self-reliant. The great importance of these principles in the for- 
mation of the character is evident, and everything in our schools 
ought to tend to promote them. Until lately, pupils had been 
allowed to drop the study of German whenever they pleased. 
Use was extensively made of this permission. There were many 
instances of pupils dropping it on account of a lesson somewhat 
harder than usual, or in order to escape censure or correction, the 
same pupils sometimes enlisting again after a few weeks. The 
evil moral effect of this permission becoming apparent, the Board 
promptly met it by passing the following rule, December 12th, 
1871, which has entirely remedied the evil : "Resolved that no 
pupil who takes an optional study in the District school course 
shall be allowed to discontinue the same during the same schol- 
astic year, provided, however, that this rule does not apply to 
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cases wherein transfer renders it necessary." The teachers com- 
mittee, in a report adopted by the Board, says : "We deem this 
rnlo eminently jnst and prudent as a precaution against ca- 
pricious action on the part of pupils disposed to take up extra 
studies for the sake of novelty." Pupils now understand that 
they must not commence the study of German unless they 
want to continue it throughout the year. While this measure 
will perhaps tend to make the classes less crowded, it will make 
them more stable at the same time, and save a great deal of an- 
noyance to teachers and pupils. 

TEXT-BOOKS —EXAMINATIONS. 

In German text-books and apparatus, only one change was 
made during the year. Instead of Schreiber's Pictures of Objects, 
those of Struebing were introduced, in which the objects are re- 
presented in their natural connection with other objects, in the 
form of landscapes and scenery. In outline and coloring, these 
pictures are real works of art, and will, outside of their value for 
lessons on objects, for which they are destined, also contribute 
greatly to cultivate the taste of the pupils and assist the lessons 
in drawing. The charts will be of equally good service in the 
^Natural Science lessons. They are accompanied by a Guide con- 
taining the subject matter for the lessons, with many valuable 
suggestions and hints to the teachers, so that they will doubt- 
less improve this study by allowing of a detailed plan, bringing 
also into these lessons beneficial unity. 

The semi-annual examination gave satisfactory evidence of the 
progress of the pupils. Their results will continue to improve 
in proportion as the work in our schools adopts itself gradually 
to the general features laid down in the course of study. A gen- 
oral examination cannot be held unless it be on a general basis 
such as is given in our plan. The judicious teacher will follow 
it strictly, as it professes to give only the general directions, 
leaving her the greatest latitude in reference to all specialties 
tind details. Endeavor has been made to make the examination 
less a test of the amount of knowledge in theoretical grammar, 
which the pupil may possess, but more in regard to his ability 
of reading, writing and understanding the German, and his com- 
mand of it. There is no doubt about the value of theoretical 
knowledge of grammar for the scholar, but by far more import 
tant to the pupil is the ability to read, to write, and to speak the 
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language correctly, for which a theoretical knowledge of gram- 
mar as a system is not so indispensable. We may teach German 
grammar in our schools, but we must teach the pupil to read, 
write, and speak the language well. If examinations are given 
which test mostly the pupil's theoretical knowledge of grammar, 
we cannot wonder that teachers, eager to see their classes pass 
a '^good examination", will concentrate their attention on this 
one part of the study, to the detriment of the more important 
practical parts, reading, writing and speaking. 

NECESSITY OP CONCENTRATION. 

The time allotted to the recitations in Gorman is short, though 
not shorter than the time given to any other recitation, and if 
we propose to accomplish something we must make the best use 
of it. We mu3t not lose ourselves by subdividing it again into 
little fragments, devoting one lesson to-day to reading, another 
to-morrow to grammar, and another to orthography, and so forth. 
Our pupils should rather know much than many things about 
German. We meet in this with the same problem that is found 
in the study of all sciences of our ago, the problem of mastering 
the extensiveness of a vast field of knowledge. The unwary 
hand grasping at the whole, is too weak to seize and hold it. 
The whole can only be conquered by seizing the part and by 
mastering this entirely. For each part is linked to all, and all 
parts must follow the one which a powerful hand has grasped 
and is drawing towards itself; by mastering the particular, 
the universal will be arrived at. Extensiveness of Science can 
only be conquered by intensivenoss of application. Concentra; 
tion is necessary in the pursuits of life, and in the studies of the 
school. No good can come from dividing the time given for in- 
struction in German among too many different branches of this 
study, or too many text-books. We must seek a central point 
for it, and I think we shall find it in the Eeaders. They famish 
material for thought, memory and expression and for all exer- 
cises necessary in the study of language. By concentrating our 
work upon the Eeader, and only by doing so, we are certain of 
gaining good results. Around reading as the central and main 
point, all other things must arrange themselves when there is 
room for them, and must be omitted when there is not. All 
other studies in German, translation and grammar, &c., must give 
precedence to reading. Grammar especially is only to be taught 
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in connection with it. Thus confining and limiting our work we 
become conscious of our ability to perform the task which we 
have proposed to ourselveS; and begin it with assurance of suc- 
cess. Diesterweg used to say "It is in limitation that the master 
will evince himself." 

GERMAN READING AND ITS IMPORTANCE — PUBLIC SCHOOL-LIBRARY. 

A thorough course in reading, as I understand it, embodies 
more than is usually thought to be connected with it. The proper 
process of reading a piece I imagine to take place in about the 
following order : general outline of the piece to be read ; read- 
ing of it; questions ascertaining whether the contents are well uh- 
derstood, wh'ether the thread of the whole is before the pupil's 
mind, and whether inferences can be drawn from it; reciting of the 
general outline of the contents by the pupil, orthographical and 
grammatical exercises, including the sounding and spelling of 
words, short dictation exercises, &c. Of all these exercises, how- 
ever, reading remains the principal thing. The pupil must be 
drilled sufficiently to master the mechanical difficulties as early 
as possible, and this should precede everything else. As long as 
these are not overcome to any extent, all other exercises are out 
of place. Teachers act wisely in throwing the full momentum 
of their energies on carrying the pupils soon beyond them. 
Only when the tension of the mind is no longer absorbed by the 
difficulties of recognizing a certain word in this or that combina- 
tion of letters that is commonly called a word, the pupil's interest 
will be captivated by the contents of what he reads. Still it is 
most necessary for him to find an interest in reading, for then he 
becomes the teacher's ally in his own behalf. He will pursue 
the habit of reading, because it has become to him an agreeable 
task, free from difficulty, and his recreation hours at home spent 
therein for pleasure's sake will assist the work of the teacher 
powerfully. The pupil will unconsciously master grammatical 
forms, and fluent and beautiful expression. His sympathy will 
be enlisted in reading. Books will appear to him ^^sweet fonts of 
speech mellifluously flowing". It is a strange fact which is never- 
theless universally^true, that a taste/or reading, once acquired, 
will never be lost. If our schools can call it forth, they have 
accomplished much. The pupil will become his own teacher after 
he leaves school, and will continue to read : he is on the road to 

self-improvement. A mind that is able to delight in a book, will 

8 
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not easily be lured by idleness to the lower pleasures of life. 
It will be self-poised and will, after the day's toil and hardship, 
find recreation and pleasure in itself. K our pupils acquire a taste 
for reading German, the intellectual treasures of Germany, that 
great storehouse of thought and learning and investigation, will 
continue to enrich the mind of the nation. This taste, however, 
will hardly be acquired before the pupil has mastered the mechan- 
ical diflSiculties. The sooner, therefore, the teacher is able to lead 
him beyond them, the sooner his interest will bo wakened. For 
this reason, all possible encouragement ought to be given to the 
home reading, and the scholars' attention ought to be directed 
firequently to the books in the Public School Library. The 
teacher's recommendation of a certain book is, in most cases, suf- 
ficient to have it read by more than one of the class. A teacher 
that supervises and directs the pupils in this way, will not only 
promote their interest^ but also at the same time be able to ad- 
vance her classes fibster than others who do not use this means 
of education. In sketching out this plan, we must of course rely 
to a great extent on the Public School Library for procuring a 
sufficient stock of German juvenile books. A number of books 
of this kind were bought' in 1870 — 71, to see whether there was 
demand enough to warrant the purchase of a collection. This 
trial resulted in the most unmistakable proof of the necessity of 
sufficient and speedy increase. The shelves in the Library con- 
taining these books are almost always empty, books are taken 
out as fast as they are brought back, and wander from hand to 
hand; teachers continue complaining that their pupils cannot 
get the books they desire. To elevate the work in the German 
department of our schools, and to assist teachers in their very 
arduous task, an addition to the library in this direction is very 
desirable. A dollar spent in books there, will save ten dollars 
of teaching in the schools. 

WRITTEN WORK TO BE ASSIGNED AS A HOME-LESSON. 

While the concentration of the work is bound to lead to good 
results, we must, on the other hand, make the very best use of 
the time which is given to this study. There are so many things 
to be taught in a time comparatively short, that we must care- 
fully select the work for the recitations in the school. There is 
part of the work that must bo done inside of the recitation, and 
another part that may be done outside of it, at home or in the 
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study-hours. To the latter belong most of the written exercises, 
especially in the middle and higher grades. Though I agree 
that it is very desirable to have them done daring the recitations 
if there is time for it, the proposition is simply this, that there is 
not time enough for both the oral and the written excercises, 
and one must yield. The written exercises ought therefore to 
be assigned as home-lessons, to be corrected and supervised by 
the teacher. One more reason for their being given as home- 
lessons is, that every grade ,beginning with the fifth, has, during 
school-hours, lessons in German penmanship besides the Ger- 
man recitation. The teacher should never assign any lesson to 
bo done outside of the school-hours without being perfectly sure 
that the pupil can do it without any assistance. The amount of 
written work to be done at home ought to be very limited. The 
experienced teacher knows that the quantity of an exercise is 
less important than the quality of it. The effect of too long 
exercises in writing is, that the pupil will write them carelessly, 
and very likely spoil his hand by doing so. Give a small lesson 
at a time, but insist that it be written in the most careful and 
perfect manner. Whatever exercises are given to the pupils to 
be done at home, must be looked over most carefully by the 
teacher, and the mistakes marked. There can be no worse cri- 
ticism on a teacher than that she is negligent in marking. A 
teacher failing in this respect will lower herself in the eyes of 
pupils and parents, and lose their confidence, every blank book 
in the class being a record of her inefficiency. 

TIME OF RECITATIONS. 

Though the time for instruction in German is short compared 
with the time devoted to it in some other cities, where one-half of 
th^ school-time is professedly given to it, still, it is not as short 
as I have seen it publicly stated. A mistake seems to prevail 
that but 16 to 20 minutes are devoted to it every day. The 
primary grade has on an average a daily Lesson on Objects, 
lasting 20 minutes. The primary grade in the Primer has 26 
minutes. But, as a rule, there is no class in the last 5 years of 
the course (from the 6th to ^he 1st grade), that has not, on the 
average, 45 minutes every, day for instruction in German read- 
ing, &c., and German penmanship. There are, however, rooms 
in the southern part of the city, where more than an hour daily 
is spent in German instruction. In our schools the practice 
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prevails that the pupils of a room are generally divided into 
two, rarely into three or four, classes. During the recitation of 
one class, lasting from 25 to 30 minutes in the higher grades, 
the other class is relieved from reciting, so tnat each spends only 
half of the time in actual recitation. This gives to each class, 
at the rate of 5 recitations a day, the average time of two hours 
and a half spent in actual recitation of English branches, while 
about forty-five minutes are given to the German. 

With a study for which the time is limited, every minute lost 
or gained is of importance. In going from one room to another 
for recitation, some minutes were lost every day by variation of 
the clocks. However little was lost, it still amounted to some- 
thing in the course of a year. The following plan was adopted 
to obviate this difficulty. By order of the Building Committee, 
a large gong-bell was placed in the second story of all large 
school-houses, which is. sounded from the principals' room in 
proper intervals. The Grerman classes are kept in readiness be- 
fore the time in each room, and all are started simultaneously at 
the sound of the bell. By this, it rests in the hands of principals 
and teachers to reduce the loss of time to a minimum, and an 
opportunity is given to the teachers to compel punctual appear- 
ance at the recitations. 

DIFFICULTIES OP GERMAN TEAOHBRS' WORK. 

A great deal of moral power over the pupils must be exercised 
by the German teacher to make them do the lessons well. Len- 
iency in this respect is entirely out of place. As long as the 
pupil belongs to the German class, he must do the work of it. 
The teacher must, if necessary, compel him to do it; if she ac- 
cepts paltry excuses, her classes, failing to show good results, 
will be demoralized, and with her rests the responsibility. In se- 
curing good lessons, I feel warranted in saying, the German 
teacher will always be sustained by the principal of her school 
with all his authority, as every principal knows the great diffi- 
culties under which the German teacher performs her work. 
She has no room for herself, but generally gives instruction in all 
rooms, having to go therefore from.floor to floor and from room 
to room several times during the day. The great number of 
pupils she is instructing, makes her work still more laborious 
and difficult, for she has to make herself acquainted with each 
of them in order to know how to treat him, and what to expect 
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from him individually. Her record-work extends over all the 
rooms of the school, and her programmes, referring to all grades, 
will often be as difficult to write out as the general programme 
for the English recitations in a whole school. The study of a 
foreign language always demands a great deal of written work 
on the part of her pupils, who are muck more numerous than 
the pupils of a room. In most cases the teacher must correct 
these exercises outside of the school-hours. 

As German is an optional study, pupils can only be retained 
by gaining their sympathies and good will. While thus all 
kindness must be used on the part of the teacher, she is never- 
theless required to hold the pupils strictly to the work pre- 
scribed, and gain the expected result. No little amount of firm- 
ness and considerate perseverance is necessary to pursue this 
course. If a German teacher succeeds in keeping good disci- 
pline among her pupils, she has accomplished what is far from 
being easy, dnd what cannot be appreciated too highly under the 
circumstances. It certainly requires hard work and continual 
vigilance for the teacher of a room to succeed in keeping 
good order and discipline among her 60 pupils, though she is 
with them the whole day. This suggests the difficulty with 
which a teacher of German meets, who has some times hundreds 
of pupils under her charge, each of whom she sees only for 
thirty or forty-five minutes every day. The assistance of the 
teacher of the room is kindly given in all our schools, by keeping 
order among the pupils in their seats while the reciting class is 
in charge of the German teacher. Success in keeping discipline 
is essential to the latter, for she must not be continually obliged 
to waste her time by the protracted misbehaviour on the part 
of some pupils, which she does not understand how to cor- 
rect. She must be able to subdue the bad spirit of a class 
speedily, so that she is able to concentrate her whole mind on 
her teaching. She must never forget ihat her qualities as a 
teacher will, to some extent, he judged of by the other teachers 
of the school from the discipline and the spirit of her classes. 

WANT OF SUPPLY OF GERMAN TEACHERS. 

These qualifications, in addition to the thorough knowledge of 
the two languages which is now required, occasion a continual 
demand for good teachers, which is only being slowly supplied, 
though there is always an abundant number of applicants on 
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the books of the Committee. Still the Board has succeeded in 
adding to the lists, in the course of the year, quite a number of 
good teachers. It has been the policy of the Board and the 
Teachers' Committee, not to have any teachers appointed who 
have not scholarship and talent, or professional experience 
enough to give satisfaction. When teachers of this class could 
not be obtained, it has been preferred not to make any appoint- 
ment, but to havd the place filled temporarily by substitutes 
until a proper person applied, or until the temporary teacher 
gave suflficient evidence of skill and enthusiasm in her work to 
warrant an appointment. I subjoin, in the latter part of the 
report, a list of examination questions for the position of Ger- 
man teacher in our schools, which will give some idea what 
applicants are expected to know. "With the yearly increasing 
demand for good German teachers, it remains a matter tp be re- 
gretted that we have not yet made the necessary arrangements 
to educate teachers of this kind in our own schools. 

INSTRUCTION IN GENERAL. 

Progress in all science and art seems uniformly bound to fol- 
low the process of passing through the stages of thesis, antithesis 
and synthesis, each of which, while negating the others, is essen- 
tial to progress. Yesterday's view is negated by just the oppo- 
site theory of to-day, while to-morrow it is seen that both are 
necessary views, correct as far as they go, being but diflPerent 
phases of the se^me thing. Two persons may dispute about the 
inscription on a medal, of which each thinks that he has the 
correct reading and the other has not ; they may discover, in 
the end, that both were right, each having seen but one side of 
the medal, while overlooking the inscription which the other 
party had seen on the reverse. Education seems to pass through 
the same process ; there is one extreme which ^^wants only facts,'' 
to it the acquirement of knowledge is the sole aim of the 
school, and the only question of importance is, " What shall we 
study f There is another theory which cares little about the 
subject-matter of instruction: the mind should bo exercised 
somewhat like the muscles of the arm; it matters not on what 
objects you exercise it, as the exercise alone is the important 
thing. This is what Eousseau favors : "Let the child create or 
destroy, no matter, it suffices that it changes the state of things. 
Every changing is an action." Prom this point of view the only 
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question deserving consideration is supposed to be, ^'Mow shaU 
we study ?** Out of these two stages a third one developed 
which; while recognizing both the previous views, yet holds 
out a higher aim to education : "Education must lead to cul- 
ture/' Culture cannot exist without knowledge or without 
mental training. What we call personal culture is just the pre- 
sence of both; knowledge and reasoning power, in symmetrical 
combination. Both must unite in such a way that they balance 
each other in harmony. A clever ignoramus is just as low an 
ideal for education as an erudite dunce. Our schools must im- 
part knowledge, but at the same time instruct by such a method 
that it arouses the mental faculties of the child, leading it to self- 
activity. While we instruct, it must never be forgotten that we 
must educate too. The subject-matter of instruction is not to bo 
neglected for the method. A. W. Grube, the distinguished edu- 
cator, calls a method which deals only with the mechanical 
acquirement of knowledge, "the bad objective method,*' because 
it looks only upon the objects to be taught, and not upon the 
effects of such teachings on the child. The other method, which 
does not care at all about the objects on which the child's men- 
tal power is exercised, and considers only the exercise itself qf 
importance, in consequence of its influence upon the learning 
subject, the child, he calls "the subjective method." He says : 
"Though Pestalozzi freed us from the bad objective, or abstractly 
scientific method, in primary instruction, and led us over to the 
natural subjective, psychological method, it remains questionable 
whether we have not, with rather violent impetus, carried this 
standard too far to the other side, meeting with another danger 
there. Whether, in the eternal clamor for 'objectivity,' we 
have not gradually lost sight of the object, and, in place of 
the objective, gained a subjective formalism. — It is a matter of 
fact that we have run more or less into a one-sided subjective 
method. We do not mean to speak at all disparagingly of the 
real and manifold progress in the methodical digestion of the 
several studios, nor of the value of the achieved mastery in the 
science of methods, but for the best interests of the cause, the 
draw-backs must not be passed over in silence and, to speak 
plainly, with this mastery in method, the object, the matter of 
instruction, commonly fares worst. Let us go back a little on 
this road, that has led us rather beyond our aim, and let us, 
for once, seize the other side of this matter in such a way, that 
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not only the learning subject or the method of instruction, but 
alto the object, the study itself, receives its due, and that by an 
equal consideration of both we may arrive at a concrete-objec- 
tive method." While there is less danger with us of our neg- 
lecting the knowledge-side of a study in consequence of our 
looking only at the method, we must guard ourselves against 
forgetting that the question "How shall we teach ?" is as impor- 
tant as the question "What shall we teach ?'' It is only by exert- 
ing the greatest care and continual vigilance over ourselves, 
that we succeed in imparting culture while we instruct. Only 
the ever-present consciousness that the highest aim in education 
is neither knowledge alone nor reasoning power alone, but the 
harmonious blending of both in general culture, will save the 
teacher from the temptation to consider the mechanical acquire- 
ment of knowledge the sole aim. There is such a temptation 
indeed, for it is far easier than anything else, and apparently 
more convenient, to confine instruction to the simple process of 
assigning lessons, and hearing the same. Scholars like it better 
toa; they know exactly what they have to do; the mechanical 
process of learning by heart remains ever the same, and becomes 
less and less troublesome; they are sure that no puzzling ques- 
tions outside of the text-book will turn up, which require reason- 
ing as well as memory, and to which the answer, "It isn't in the 
lesson,'' is not considered satisfactory. Pupils like it better, 
because it is so much easier than the other method, as it requh-es 
only memory, while the other requires memory too, but also 
thought and reflection. The one is satisfied with the learning 
of the facts "as they are in the book;" the other wants the fact 
and the inference leading to its relations. Pupils like it bet- 
ter, because, in the school-room, as it is with men in general, 
there is an excess of memory over thinking-power — one reason 
more why the cultivation of the latter deserves special atten- 
tion. The late peculiar advance of science in specialties 
and details, the overwhelming accumulation of facts, cannot fail 
to exercise its influence upon education, and it requires clearness 
and full conviction about the highest aim of education on the 
part of the teacher to prevent the fact from encroaching upon 
the legitimate province of thought in education. This is what 
makes the most elaborate sphedule of a course of study, and the 
very best system of examinations, liable to produce more harm 
than good in other hands but those of the judicious teacher. By 
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the cramming process, scholars may become full of knowledge, 
without being any wiser than before, and, by dint of memory, 
pass an examination for a higher course of instruction without 
having the maturity and intellectual power requisite to do the 
work there. Still, we may guard against this by ananging ex- 
aminations in such a way as to make them a test, not only of 
what the scholars know, but also of what they are able to do, 
and to show by them that we discountenance the exclusion of 
the relation by a mass of details. But with a schedule of a 
course of study it is different. It must in its nature define the 
average amount of knowledge to be acquired within a certain 
period. It is therefore always given under the supposition, that 
the teacher can be relied on to achieve the prescribed result in 
a legitimate way, by considering the material furnished by the 
course of study as one part of her work, to which she must add, 
out of her own experience and ability, the other just as impor- 
tant part, the proper method. No matter how industriously 
she works in the first direction, she will fail, if she does not 
achieve the second. She instructs, but does not educate. It is 
easier indeed to confine one's efforts to the first part and ignore 
the other. This is the reason why many beginners find teach- 
ing so easy; because they overlook one side of it entirely, which, 
as the experienced teacher knows, contains just the difficulty. 
•This is, perhaps, also a reason why young teachers trained espec- 
ially for their profession, sometimes meet apparently with more 
difficulty than other young teachers, who are without the benefit 
of such training. The former knows the more difficult part of 
her work from the very beginning, and is struggling to master 
it, before the other may have become aware of the existence of 
such a problem. The attempt to reach the set goal is more 
difficult than the drifting about on the varying wave of circum- 
stance. Principle is less pleasant than expediency, bat does not 
stand any lower for all that. A schedule of a course of study 
cannot prescribe more than the quantity of the work, while the 
quality of it remains entirely dependent on the teacher's 
efforts. Still, the quality is no less important. The pupil may 
be led over the whole ground up to page and paragraph pre- 
scribed, and may be able to recite every thing, and there may, 
nevertheless, be the greatest discrepancy between the work per- 
formed and what he is expected to do. Pupils must accomplish 
more than is prescribed in the course of study. A mere exter- 
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nal acquisition of knowledge is not promotive of intellectual 
activity and independence ; internal assimilation of it alone is 
fertile. These principles must pervade the schools. Every les- 
son should cultivate memory and reason. That a boy recites a 
lesson well, must never be considered a proof that he knows it 
thoroughly. This the teacher can only ascertain by questions 
that will lead to the relations and that will draw out inferences, 
which connect and associate. I certainly do not wish to speak 
disparagingly about the value of the acquirement of knowledge. 
Knowledge is one of the highest ornaments of mankind, ven- 
erated and fostered by all times. I wished to show, however, 
that there is a kind of instruction by which 'knowledge comes, 
but wisdom lingers,'^ and that good instruction supposes' also a 
good method. The demand of the school for knowledge, the 
exacting of so many details to be remembered, may be carried 
so far, that the time for assimilating the facts, for finding and 
establishing relation, may be curtailed, or swallowed up entirely. 
The details of any field of knowledge are indeed valuable, but 
there must be time left to the pupils, to work with these details 
and to think about them. The fact must not crowd out the 
thought from the school. 

ARITHMETIC. 

In arithmetic, I think, our schools have made good progress 
during the year,*though it is one of the most difficult studies for 
the pupil, and a very trying one for the teacher. Not that we 
alone meet with this difficulty, not that it is confined to some 
cities or some climate, as has been stated sometimes — it seems 
to be the same everywhere. Mr. Joseph Gantner, principal of a 
High School in Feldkirch, Austria, in one of his last four annual 
reports, that treat about instruction in Arithmetic, says, on this 
subject : "Memorizing arithmetic assumes, very often, the form 
and appearance of intellectual arithmetic, and it is most difficult 
for the teacher to judge to what extent the pupil understands a 
subject. He may have absorbed long-winded deductions, diffi- 
cult proofs, and so forth, and may give brilliant answers to the 
regular set of questions, without having any idea about rela- 
tion, either mediate or immediate, and consequently without 
having any understanding oi the subject whatever." There is 
no study in which it is so essential as in this, that every step 
be iuUy understood before you set out for the next. One pro- 
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cess is piled upon the other, and if there is deficiency in one, 
proficiency in the other will hardly compensate. Every part is 
linked to the rest, and presupposes them. The study of other 
branches may be commenced at different points of the science, 
aud still lead to the same result. In th« study of languages, or 
in Geography for instance, you may begin almost anywhere. 
In arithmetic, beginning and order is defined by the subject it- 
self. As each succeeding problem is based on the former, the 
whole rests upon the elements of the science, making them the 
most important part. Any improvement there, however slight 
it may apparently be, benefits the whole course of instruction. 
In my former report, I spoke of A. W. Grube*s method of prim- 
ary instruction in arithmetic, as worthy of consideration and 
trial. It has n jw been in operation in a number of our schools 
for more than a year and has produced excellent results. The 
testimony of principals and teachers still further strengthens my 
conviction, that it is advisable to give the method a general 
trial. To facilitate this I give an outline of it, taken partly from 
"Grube's Guide for Primary Instruction in Arithmetic." - 

The long established method in arithmetic was to teach the 
first four processes of addition, subtraction, multiplication, divi- 
sion, in their regular order. An improvement on this method 
consisted in dividing the numbers on which the first four pro- 
cesses were taught, into classes, or so-called circles, and to teach 
the child first addition, &c., with the numbers of the first cirle, 
i. e. from 1 to 10, then of the second circle, from 1 to 100, then 
of the third, from 1 to 1,000 — and so forth. Grub© went beyond 
this principle of dividing into classes. Within the limits of the 
small numbers he took up each of them, commencing with 1, 
and taught t^h child all there is to know about it, before he 
passed over to another number. Treating, for instance, the 
number 2, he made the children perform all the operations that 
are possible within the limits of this number, no matter whether, 
in the usual classification, they are called addition, subtraction, 
multiplication or division. The child had to see and to keep in 
mind that 1 + 1=2, 2x1=2, 2—1=1, 2-M=2, &c. The whole 
circle of operations up to 2 was exhausted before the child pro- 
gressed to the consideration of the number 3, which was to be 
treated in the same way. Why adhere to the more scientific 
categories of addition, &c., in the primary grade, where they do 
not help to make the subject any clearer to. the child ? The first 
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four processes are naturally connected, and will appear so in 
the child's mind. If you take away 1 from 2, and 1 remains, the 
child, in knowing this, also understands implicitly the opposite 
process of adding 1 to 1 and its result. Multiplication and divi- 
sion are, in the same way, nothing hut another way for adding 
and subtracting, so that we might say one operation contains, 
and may be shown to contain, all the others. "You must teach 
the child to know the numbers in some way or other," says Grube, 
^'but to know a number really means to know also its most 
simple relations to the numbers contained therein." Any child, 
however, who knows a number and its relation, must be also 
able to perform the operations of adding, subtracting, &c., with 
it, as they are* the direct result of comparing, or '^measuring," 
as he calls it, two numbers with each other. Qnly when the 
child can perform all these operations, for instance, within the 
limits of 2, can it be supposed really to have a perfect knowledge 
of this number. So Grube takes up one number after the other, 
and compares it with the preceding ones, in all imaginable 
ways, in regard to addition, subtraction, multiplication and divi- 
sion. This comparing or "measuring" takes place always on 
external, visible objects, so that the pupil can see the objects, 
the numbers of which he has to compare with each other. The 
adherents of this method claim for it that it is based on a sound 
philosophical theory, and that it has proved superior in practice 
to the methods in use before its invention. 

Some of the most important principles of this methbd of in- 
struction are given by Grube in the following : 

"1. "We cannot impress too much upon the teacher's mind that 
each lesson in arithmetic must be a lesson in language at the 
same time. This requirement is indispensable with our method. 
As the pupil in the primary grade should be generally held to 
answer in complete sentences, loud, distinctly, and with clear 
articulation, so, especially in Arithmetic, the teacher has to in- 
sist on flaency, smoothness and neatness of expression, and to 
lay special stress upon the process of the solution of each ex- 
/imple. As long as the language for the number is not perfect, 
the idea of the number is also defective. An example is not 
done when the result has been found, but when it has been solved 
in a proper way. Language is the only test by which the teacher 
can ascertain whether the pupils have perfectly mastered any 
step JOT not. 
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"2. Teachers should avoid asking too many questions. Such 
questions, moreover, as, by containing half the answer, prompt 
the scholar^ should be omitted. The scholar must speak himself 
as much as possible. 

"3. In order to animate the lesson, answers should be given 
alternately by the scholars individually, and by the class in con- 
cert. The regular schedules of figures (which, in the following, 
will continually re-appear), are especially fit to be recited by 
the whole class. 

^'4. Every process ought to be illustrated by means of an ap- 
plication to objects. Fingers, lines, or any other objects will 
answer the purpose, but objects of some kind must always be 
presented to the class. 

"5. The operation at each new stage consists in comparing or 
measuring each new number with the preceding ones. Since 
this measuring can take place either in relation to difference 
(arithmetical ratio), or in relation to quotient (geometrical ratio), 
it will be found to comprise the first four rules, which will spon- 
taneously result (in an objective way) from an application of 
the several numbers to objects. This application to objects 
is invariably followed by exercises in the rapid solving of prob- 
lems and a review of the numerical relations of the number just 
treated, in more difficult combinations. The latter is a test 
whether the results of the examination of the arithmetical re- 
lations of the number treated, have been converted into ideas by 
a*process of mental assimilation. In connection with this, a 
sufficient number of examples in applied numbers are given to 
show that applied numbers hold the same relation to each other 
that pure numbers do. 

"6. On neatness in writing the figures, the requisite time 
must be spent. Since an invariable schedule for each num- 
ber will re-appear in all stages of this course of instruction, the 
pupils will soon become able to prepare themselves for each 
•oming number by writing its schedule on their slates?" 

It will appear from this that Mr. Grube subjects each number 
to the following processes : 

I. Exercises on the pure number, always using objects for il- 
lustration. 

ji. Measuring (comparing) the number with each of the pre- 
ceding ones, commencing with 1, in regard to addition, 
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multiplication, subtraction and division, each number being 
compared by all these processes before the next number 
is taken up for comparison. 

b. Practice in solving the foregoing examples rapidly. 

c. Finding and solving combinations of the foregoing ex- 

amples. 

II. Exercises on examples with applied numbers. 

In the following Mr. Grube gives but the outline, the skeleton 
as it were of his method, trusting that the teacher will supply the 
rest. 

FIRST STAGE. 

Treatment of the number One. 

"As arithmetic consists in reciprocal "measuring** (comparing), 
it cannot commence with the number 1, as there is nothing to 
measure it with, except itself as the absolute measure.** 

I. The abstract (pure) number. 

One finger, one line ; one is once one. 
The scholars learn to write : 

I 1 

I 1X1=1 

II. The applied number. 

What is to be found once in the room, at home, on the human, 
body. 

SECOND STAGE. 

Treatment of the number Two. 
I. The pure number. 

a. Measuring (comparing). 

I I 2 

I 1 r 1+1=2. 

I 2X1=2. 
I 1 1 2-1=1. 

12^1=2. 

2 is one more than 1. 

1 is 1 less than 2. 

2 is the double of 1, or twice 1. 
1 is one-half of 2. 

b. Practice in solving examples rapidly. 

c. Combinations. 

What number is contained twice in 2 ? 
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2 is the double of what number ? 

Of what number is 1 one half? 

Which number must I double to get 2 ? 

I know a number that has one more than one. Which is it ? 

What number have I to add to 1 in order to get 2 ? 

II. Applied numbers. 

Fred had two dimes, and bought cherries for one dime. How 
many dimes had he left ? 

A slate-pencil costs"! cent. How much will 2 slate-pencils 
cost? 

Charles had a marble, and his sister had twice as many. How 
many did she have ? 

How many one-cent stamps can you buy for 2 cents ? 

THIED STAGE. 

Treatment of the number Three. 

I. The pure number, 
a. Measuring. 

(1) By 1. 

Ill 3. 



I 1 
I 1 
1 1 



"l + l-f-l=3. 
3X1=3. 
3— 1—1=1. 

for, 3—1=2, 2— l=.l. 
3^1=3. 



This ought to be read : I can take away 1 from 3, 3 times, or 
1 is contained in 3 three times. The idea of '*to be contained'* 
must always precede the higher and more difficult conception of 
dividing. 

(2.) Measuring by 2. 

, , r2-t-l=3, l-f-2=3. 

I I J 1x2+1=3. 

I ^, 3-2=1, 3—1=2. 

/ I 3-1-2=1 a remainder). 

(I can take away 2 from 3 once and 1 will remain, or : 2 is con- 
tained in 3 once and one over.) 

3 is 1 more than 2, 3 is 2 more than 1. 
2 is 1 less than 3, 2 is 1 more than 1. 
1 is 2 less than 3, 1 is 1 less than 2. 



i 
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3 is three times 1. 
1 is the third part of 3. 

1 and 1 are equal numbers; 1 and 2, as well as 2 and 3 arc 
unequal. 
Of what equal or what unequal numbers does 3 consist, there- 
fore? 

b. Practice in solving examples rapidly. 
How much are 3 — 1 — 1+2 divided by 1 ? 
1 + 1 + 1—2+1+1—2+1 + 1 ? 

The answers must be given immediately. 

c. Combinations. 

From what number can you take twice 1 and still keep 1 ? 
What number is three times 1 ? 

I put down a number once, and again, and again once, and get 
3 ; what number did I put down 3 times ? 

II. Applied numbers. 

How many cents must you have to buy a three-cent stamp ? 

Annie had to get a pound of tea for 2 dollars. Her mother 
gave her 3 dollars. How much money must Annie bring back ? 

Charles learned one line in his primer, his sister learned 2 
lines more than he did. How many lines did she learn? 

If one slate-pencil cost one cent, how much will 3 slate-penciU 
cost? 

Bertha found in her garden 3 violets, and took them to her 
parents. How can she divide them between father and mother? 

FOURTH STAGE. 

Treatment of the number Four. 
I. The pure number, 
a. Measuring. 
0) By 1. 

MM 4. 

1 1 f 1+1+1 + 1=4 (1 + 1=2, 2+1=3). 
I 1 4X1=4. 



I 1 14-1—1—1=1. 
I 1 [4+.l=4. 
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(2). Measuring by 2. 

I I 9 r 2+2=4. 
I I -- j 2X2=4. 

i 4 9 9 

(3.) Measuring by 3. 



r 3 + 1=4, 1+3=4. 



I I I 3 I i><3_^i^4. 

I 1 ] 4-3=1, 4-1=3, 

(^ 4-1-3=1 (1 remainder). 

(3 in 4 is contained once and 1 over.) 

Name animals with 4 legs and with 2 legs. 
Wagons and vehicles with 1 wheel, 2, and 4 wheels. Com- 
pare them. 
4 is 1 more than 3, 2 more than 2, 3 more than 1. 

3 is 1 less than 4, 1 more than 2, 2 more than 1. 

2 is 2 less than 4, I less than three, 1 more than 1. 
1 is 3 less than 4, 2 less than 3, 1 less than 2. 

4 is 4 times 1, twice 2. 

1 is the fourth part of 4, 2 one half of 4. 
Of what equal and unequal numbers can we form the num- 
ber four 1 

b. Problems for rapid solution. 
2x2—3+2x1+1-2x2? 

4 — 1 — 1 + 1 + 1 — 3, how many less than four ? 

c. Combinations. 

What number must I double to get 4 ? 

Of what number is 4 the double ? 

Of what number is 2 one half? 

Of what number is 1 the fourth part 2* 

What number can be taken twice from 4 ] 

What number is 3 more than 1 ? 

How much have I to add to the half of 4 to get 4 ? 

How many times one is the half of 4 less than 3 ? 

II. Applied numbers. 

Caroline had 4 pinks in her flower-pot, which she neglected 

very much. For this reason, one day one of the flowers had 

withered, the second day another, and the following day one 

inore. How many flowers did Caroline keep 1 
9 
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How many dollars are 2+2 dollars? 

Three apples and one apple ? 

4 quart8=l gallon. 

Annie bought a gallon of strawberries, how many quarts did 
she have ? 

She paid I dime for the quart, how many dimes did she pay 
for the gallon ? 

r . quart, ^ | dime. 

. quart, j | dime. 

I . quart, 1 | dime. 

L . quart, I | dime. 

What part of 1 gallon is 1 quart ? 

If 1 quart costs 2 dimes, can you then get a gallon for 4 dimes f 
A poor woman used a gallon of milk in four days. How much 
did she use each day ? 



FIFTH STAGE. 



I. The pure number, 
a. Measuring. 

(1.) By 1. 

I I I I I 



5. 



I 
I 
I 
I 
I 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



r 1+1+1+1+ 1=5. 

5x1=5. 

5—1—1—1—1=1. 

5+-l=5. 



(2.) with 2. 
I I 2 
I I 2 



r 2+2+1=5. 
2x2 + 1=5. 
"i 5 - 2—2=1. 
I 1 1^ 5+-2=2 (1 remainder). 

(3.) with 3. ■ 

, , ^ r 3 + 2=5, 2 + 3=5. 
I I I M 1x3+2=5, _^ 

II Q I t)"^""*) Uf O— Z O. 

I ^ [ 5-1-3=1 (2 remainder). 

(4.) with 4. 

j I I I 4 r4 + l=5, 1+4=5. 
f ' I I ^ I 1x4 + 1=5. 

i 5—4=1, 5-1=4. 
' (^5-i-4=:l (1 remainder). 
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5 is 1 more than 4, 5 is 2 more than 3, 5 is 3 more than 2, 
5 is 4 more than 1. 

4 is 1 less than 6, 4 is 1 more than 3 &e. 
3 is 2 less than 5 &c. 

5=5X1. 

1=JX 5 (1 is the fifth part of 5). 

5 consists of two unequal numbers, 3 + 2. 5 consists ot two 
equal numbers and one unequal number, 2 + 2-f 1. 

b. Practice of rapid solution of examples. 

5 — 2 — 3 + 2x2, one half of it less 1, taken 5 times ? 
2X2 + 1 -3xlX2--3 + 4?&e. 

c. Combinations. 

What number is one fifth of 5 ? How many must I add to 
3 to get 5 ? How many must be taken away from 5 to get 
3 ? How many times 2 have I added to 1 in order to get 5 1 
I have taken away twice 2 from a certain number, and 1 
remained. What number was it? &e. 

II. Applied numbers. 

How many gallons are 5 quarts ? Charles had 5 dimes ; ho 
bought 2 copy-books, each of which cost 2 dimes. What money 
did he keep ? (This the teacher must make plain by means of 
lines or dots). Henry read a lesson three times, Emma read it 
as many times as he did, and two times more. How often did 
she read it ? Father had 5 peaches, and gave them to his 3 chil- 
dren. The youngest one received one peach ; how many did 
each of the other children receive ? &c." 



Grube thinks that one year ought to be spent in this way ok 
the numbers from 1 to 10, He says : "In the way in which I 
want it treated, one year is not too long. In regard to extent 
the scholar has not, apparently, gained very much — he 
knows only the numbers from 1 to 10. But he does know them, 
and does know how to use them.'' In reference to the main 
principles to be observed, he demands, first, "that no new num- 
ber shall be commenced before the previous one is perfectly mas- 
tered"; secondly, "that reviews must frequently and regularly take 
place", and lastly, "that the propositions written down in 
numbei's must be thoroughly committed to memory". "In the 
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process of measuring, pupils must acquire the utmost mechanical 
skill." It is essential to this method that in the measuring which 
forms the basis for all subsequent operations, the pupils have a 
picture illustrating the process before their eyes. It matters not 
with what objects the pupils see the operation, whether fingers, 
lines or dots, but they certainly must see it. It is a feature 
of this method, that it teaches by the eye as well as by the ear. 
while in most other methods arithmetic is taught by the ear 
alone. If for instance, the child is to measure 7 by the number 
3, the illustration to bo used is : 

I I i 
ill 
1 

if lines or dots are arranged in this way, and impressed upon 
the child's memory as depicting the relation between the num- 
bers 3 and 7, it is, in fact, all there is to know about it. Instead 
of teaching all the variety of possible combinations between 3 
and 7, it is sufficient to make the child keep in mind the above 
picture. The first four rules, as far as 3 and 7 are concerned 
are contained in it, and will result from expressing the same 
thing in diff'erent words, or describing the picture in dif- 
ferent ways. Looking at the picture, the child can describe it as: 

34-3+1=7, or 2x3+1=7, or 7— 3-3=1, 7+-3=2 (1). The 
latter process to be read : I can take away 3 from 7 twice, and 
1 remains. 

Let the number to be measured be 10, and the number by 
which it is to be measured be 4; then the way to arrange the 
lines or dots used for illustration is : 



The child will be able to see at once, by reading as it were, 
that 4+4+2=10, 2x4 + 2=10, 10— 4-4=2, 10+-4=2 (2), and 
to perceive at a glance a variety of other combinations. The chil- 
dren will, in the course of time, learn how to draw these 
pictures on their slates in the proper way. Nor will it take long 
to make them understand that every picture of this kind, is to 
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be "read" in four ways, first using tho word andy then timeSj 
then lesSj then, can he taken away — times. As soon as the pupils 
can do this, they have mastered the method and can work in- 
dependently all the j)roblems, within the given number, which 
are required in measuring. It would be a mistake to suppose 
that, in teaching according to this method, memory is not re- 
quired on the part of the child. Memory is as important a factor 
here^ as it is in all instruction. I say this boldly, though I know 
with some teachers it has become almost a crime to say that mem- 
ory holds its place in education. To have a good memory is, in 
their eyes, a sign of stupidity. Grube was too experienced a 
teacher to fall into this error. While by his method the results 
are gained in an easier and more natural way, whatever result 
is arrived at must be firmly retained by dint of memory as- 
sisted by frequent reviews. 

READING. 

We have now had an opportunity of judging of tho effects of 
the phonetic method upon pupils after t*hey have reached the 
highest grades. Most of the pupils now in the higher rooms 
entered our schools subsequent to the introduction of phonetics, 
and have been taught by that method. Its good effect upon 
the higher grades is quite obvious. Aside from the fluency and 
ease with which pupils read, there is a striking uniformity in 
regard to distinct articulation, which, I doubt not, is the effect 
of the dwelling upon every component sound of the word, as 
practised in the phonetic method. In districts mostly inhabited 
by children of foreign-born parents, a visitor going through the 
grades of a school, from the lowest to the highest, will not fail 
to perceive the gradual and, in most instances, complete dis- 
appearance of foreign accent in reading and reciting. To this, 
I believe, the phonetic method has largely contributed by its 
progressing from one sound to the other in primary reading, 
which enables tho teacher to detect mistakes in pronunciation 
sooner, and to single out tho letters and combinations most dif- 
ficult for her class, while the latter are trained in the pronuncia- 
tion of each sound, by which their attention is more drawn to 
the importance of pronouncing well, than can be done in any 
other way. Tho advantages of the phonetic method over ihe so- 
called word-method have often been set forth. It is not the least 
important among these advantages that, by the phonetic method. 
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pupils soon become able to read words which they have Devor 
seen before, for they are practised in joining sound to sound un- 
til they can read words in this way at a glance. They will even 
read difficult words by mentally putting together the sounds 
represented by the letters which they see, and it is part of the 
phonetic method to make the pupil seek help in sounding when- 
ever he stops before a difficult word. In teaching reading in 
our schools, we start from the principle that the phonetic me- 
thod is superior to other methods ; therefore, the teacher must 
try to be consistent and persevering in its use, and must not in- 
advertently fall back on the word method. I have reason to 
believe that it is not out of place to caution against this. There 
is a road leading directly back to it. If children, after having 
gone through the very first elements, meet a word which appears 
rather difficult to them, they will, of course, pause, and if the 
teacher should immediately supply the word whenever such 
a pause occurs, or when the pupil misreads a word, she will 
soon be in the midst of theword-method, though her pupils 
may continue, in the spelling-lessons, to spell by sound as well as 
by letter. To give the word may seem shorter and easier, but, 
as long as we believe in the phonetic method, it is not the 
good and proper way. If the children are not always directed 
to overcome the difficulties in their reading by applying their 
knowledge of the sounds, if not always shown how to solve the 
problem of an unknown word by reading and connecting its 
sound-elements, thoy will lose the habit of doing so, and will, 
in reading a new word, need the assistance of the teacher just 
as much as pupils taught by the word-method. Teachers must 
never forget that, in the phonetic method, sounds are not to be 
used only to spell with, but also to read with. 

In primary spelling, I think good use may be made of an- 
alytical exercises of spoken words, by making scholars find their 
constituent sounds. While the pupil's eye finds, on one side, the 
relation of the sound to the printed word in learning to spell 
them by so and and by letter from the book, the pupil's ear will 
find the relation between sound and the spoken word by analyz- 
ing the sounds of the latter. 

NATURAL SCIENCE. 

The constantly increasing importance which natural science 
assumes in all the pursuits and relations of life,: makes it de- 
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sirable that the pupils^ after passing through a district school^ 
should know something of it. The study of natural science was, 
for this reason, introduced into our schools by resolution of the 
Board, passed November 14, 1871, and the time for instruction 
therein limited to one hour per week. The difficulty arises in 
mapping out, from the endless field of this science, such parts as 
should be taught in the common schools. This selection is 
rather difficult, as there is more than one consideration by which 
we must be ruled in making it. It would not do, for a course 
extending through many years, to choose a fragment here and 
another there, and give instruction in a desultory way : there 
must be an unbroken connection from the beginning to the end 
of the course. Nor would it be proper to select the subject-matter 
with a view to pick out the wonderful or strange — that which is 
most likely to produce sensational amazement ; it cannot be the 
object of any study merely to entertain. We must leave out so 
many subjects in teaching this study, that we must necessarily 
choose those we do teach in reference to their importance. But 
this is not all we have to observe in selecting. Among the 
number of subjects limited by the preceding considerations, we 
must again single out those that come within the power of com- 
prehension of the average pupil of the common school. 

All knowledge of nature extends, however, from the level of 
observation up to the distant clouds of mathematical theory or 
historical speculation. In these heights it becomes invisible to 
the eye. The common school can follow natural science only as 
far as it extends in the field of observation. Knowledge of na- 
ture has a popular and a learned side 3 the common school has 
only to deal with the former, that is, only with things that come 
under the sensuous perception of man. Then again, there is the 
distinction between the descriptive part of natural science and 
the explanatory part, which deals with functions and causes. 
The former precedes the latter, inasmuch as the question 
^^what is?*' precedes the question why it is. Hence, in the ele- 
ments of natural science in the common schools, the descriptive 
part ought to have due preponderance over the explanatory 
one. While it thus appears that the question, '^what shall we 
study V' is a very difficult one in reference to natural science, 
the question, ''how shall we study?" is of tantamount impor- 
tance. "An enumeration of what shall be studied, without con- 
sidering how it shall be studied, and without a clear defini- 
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tion of the faculties which are to be developed, and which 
are the object of the different studies^ is an ideal which every- 
one can beat in the cheapest possible way, by expanding the 
enumeration of subject-matters of instruction," says Mr. Dein- 
hardt, principal teacher in the Imperial Normal Sphool of Vi- 
enna, in his recent book on Normal Schools. It cannot be 
that natural science has been introduced "on account of the num- 
ber of new facts which it brings into the school-room, for we 
have enough facts already, and an addition to the school-work 
in this respect is hardly needed. Natural science instruction is 
valuable and desirable for the school rather on account of the 
culture it can be made to give to the perceptive faculties. If 
we are clear about what we want to do with the study of na- 
ture in our schools, if we want to cultivate the perceptive facul- 
ties by it, we shall no longer be at a loss how to teach it. We 
must bring before the pupil's eyes something which he can per- 
ceive and observe. On the natural object, or, if this cannot bo 
had, a good picture of it, the scholar must be taught to observe 
and to communicate the results of his observation. "I cherish," 
says Humboldt in one of his letters, ^^the wish that you will observe 
a little for yourself, because you can learn more by your own ob- 
servations, than by all the lectures." If based on the observation 
of the pupils, natural science belongs in the school-room, for no 
other study can have a similar effect upon the cultivation of 
all the senses. But with the moment instruction in natural 
science ceases to start from observation, it will fail to accom- 
plish its purpose, and is no longer justifiable as a study in 
the common schools. Without the use of proper illustration, it 
will not have a good effect upon the pupils, but will become, to 
use the words of a teacher of great experience in teaching the 
elements of natural science, '^emptj'-, mind-killing, idle talk." 
Without having the requisite means for illustration, the teach- 
ing of natural science is a task beyond the power of even a 
good teacher. Good results in teaching it can only be gained by 
making the children do the work for themselves. With an object 
of nature, or the picture of it, before the eyes of the class, the 
pupils will be able to observe and to tell what they see and per- 
ceive, and thus be active all the time, while, without an object, 
the teacher has to tell the pupils all they can know of it, and 
they remain passive in violation of the highest principle of the 
school, that of self-activity. The immediate consequence of the 
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latter procedure is, in most eases, a lack of interest or a break- 
ing-down of the discipline of the class. 

T have not attempted to give more than a very general out- 
line of the most important principles, upon which the study of 
Natural Science in the common school must rest, and,^ having 
dwelt so extensively upon the study of German and also upon 
instruction in Primary Arithmetic, I would have refrained from 
submitting even these few remarks on this subject, had I not 
been firmly convinced of the importance of the principles 
stated above in relation to an important branch of instruction, 
which needs all attention and thought, in order to make it a 
success. 

Yery respectfully, 

LOUIS SOLDAN, 

Assistant Superintendent. 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS FOR TEACHERS OF GERMAN 



The following is a list of examination questions, used in the examination 

of German teachers. To these questions an examination in 

German penmanship and reading, and a short oral 

examination, is usually added. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1 a) ^ann flel^t m^ Urn ^olon ein gtopet ^nfangdbuc^ftab ? ©ieb S3etf|)iele 
b) ©cfc bic ©ajfjetd^en in folgcnbcn ©afen: 2)cr ©tonlonbcr ifl cin Qtmcr 
2Kcnf(S Srlcifd^ ift ct nic^t obct Sif(3^c gcuc^tc fcl^lcn il^m jiDci SJlonotc ficl^t ct 
bie Sonne nid^t fo mup et im gftnfletn licgen el^e et hai ^oge^Itd^t totebet flel^t 
l^aben toit fd^on fd§5nc S^agc butd^ ^lotblid^tcr iuitb i^m gel^olfcn. 

2. Sl^cilc bic folflcnben ©otter in ©tibcn ab : 

MiijtTH, SScnid^tung, %xo\i\tn, SWenfc^en, SKonard^, inteteffont, bcoboc^tcn, 
8uju8, ftictin, cifrig, cjoct. 

3. @ebraud§c bic folgcnben SSortct in Sfijcn, tocld^c il^rc ScDcutung icigcn : ©iter. 
@uter eiber. !iDer ©(fttoulft. griebcr. 95i))cr. giber. ®tc ©d^iDuIfl. 

4. ©rap. ®ra«. ©rat. ©rab. ®er gorj. §eibe. §Qutc. $eute. ®a« garj. 

5. sntcne. mint mal. ma% 2)er ©c^ilb. belter, ftdlter 2aib. 8eib. 
2)ag ©d^ilb. 

6. ®er 35erbienfl. X)ai 5Setbienft. 2)er ©lift. $)a^ ©lift 2)er ©ee. !5)ie ©ee. 
!5)er Sauer. !5)q3 Saner, 

7 — 10. Writing of a dictation exercise of 20 lines. 

GERMAN GRAMMAR. 

1. 2Bie biele Hrten bon Siegungen giebt e8 ? SSeld^e ? 

2. 2Sag flnb SBortfldmme ? 2Ba5 ftnb SSurjetn ? 

3. 2Bo« flnb (5;oncreta ? 3(bflrafta? ©c^reibe erft bie ©oncreta au3 folgenben !J)in8- 
hjortern unb bann bie 5(bftrafta unter einanber : 

Za% 9luf[e, ?ari^, Sugenb, aJlenfc^, ©ang, ©rope, Sein, ©efd^toifler, 2ieb, 
©e^eul, «arl, aSettelei, ©offer, SSoIf, gteip, S^ler, §eer, ©eeligteit, S^eurung. 

4. ©etd^e ©ad§- unb Segrlff^^amen flnb ber Sebeutung nac^ mdnnlic^, toeiblic^, 
fac^Iid^ ? 2Betd§e (Inb ber ©nbung nad^ mannlic^, toeiblic^, fdd§lid[)? 

5. 2)eninire : ba« neue gap, 9Sop, toeld^er grope ©d^merj, bag S:^ema, 5lbel^eib. 

©(^reibe ben ©enitib bon : 

ber ^onig griebric^ ber Btoeite, 
ber grope ^anjelrebner Sleinl^arb, 
ber §err ©ommerjienratl^ !)liemann, 
ber §err 9lofent]^al. 

6. 9lenne bie 6 5tlaffen ber guriDorter. ©ieb 93eifpiele unb beflinire bie fragenben 
giirtoorter. 

7. 2Ba« flnb objef tibe unb m& flnb fubjettibe 95erba ? 

2Sa« ift ber Unterfc^ieb jirifc^en objef tiben unb tranfitiben Seitnjortern V 
©ieb 93eif))lele. 
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^tnnt hit 3citcn (Xcmtjoro) eine« Beittootle^ unb gieb SeifpicU. 

9Icnnc bie SRebctocifcn imb gieb Seifpiele. 
8. SScId^e jufammengefctten Bctttoortct ftnb trcttnbor utib toclc^e nid^t ? 5Sic flnb 

bcibe ^loffcn tn bet Silbung i^rc« $artici))8 bcrfc^iebcn ? 
6. SScIc^c ^ctba toetben mit 1^ q b e n unb melc^c mit f e In fonjugirt ? 

SScflimme 5U toet^cn 2SottfIoffcn bie SB5rter in golgenbem ge^oten : 

2)ie ©elt ifl fo leer, toenn man nut SBetge, glufCe unb ©tdbte borin benft ; 

abet l)ier unb ha Semanb ju toiffen, bet mit ung Abeteinflimmt, mit bem h3ir 

aud^ {liQfd^tDeigenb fortleben, bad mac^t und biefed @tbentunb ju einem bemol^n^ 

ten ©arten 
10. SBa5 fur ein ©aj ifl ber borl^erge^enbe ? 2Sa« fur ^anpU unb Silebenfaje jlnb 

barin ent^alten? 

Translation, — german-english. 

1. ©obalb §ampben toon SRuJjre^t'd (Sinfatt ^unbe emjjfangen l^atte, fc^idte er eineu 
9leiter mit einer S5otf<:^aft an ben ©eneral ah 

2. Snjroifc^en entfc^lof er fid), mit aller S^leiterei, bie er muftern fonnte, abjumarfd^i* 
ten 5U bem Btoerfe, bem ^Jlarfc^e beS geinbel ^inbernb in ben SBeg ju treten, 

3 bid ©ffej !OlafregcIn Ireffen fonne, feinen 9liirfjug abjufc^neiben. @ine bebeutenbc 
Zxnppt SReiterei unb S)tagoner ftellte fic^ freitoillig, iljm ju folgen. 

4 et tear nic^t i^r SSefel^Idljabet. @r gel^orte felbft nici^t ju i^tem 3H)eig bed 2)ien- 
fled. 2luf bem ©efielbe Don ®t)aIgtobe etreid^te er Sflupred^t. @in toilbed ©d^ar* 
mu^el erfolgte 

5. Seim erflen 5lngriff tourbe §am^ben Don jiwei ^ugeln in bie 3c^ulter getroffen, 
toeld^e ben Snoc^en bracken unb [x^ in bem ^orjjer fefifejten. 

6. (Btii ber Untcrmerfung bon Htgier l^aben bie g-ranjofen ben 5lnfleblern unb htn 
©ingeborenen bielertei SSol^Itl)aten erlDiefen, unter tnelc^en bad ^o^ren toon artefl* 
fifd^en SSrunnen nid^t bie geringfie ifl. 

7. ©ie SJjjrifofe trirb geicol^nlic^ auf ^flaumeu- ober toilbe ^irfc^bdume gepfropft. 

8. @r fjjrang auf bie gupe beim flange meiner ©timme, aid ob er gefc^lagen hjorben 
toare. 

9. 5!)a jld^ bom ©uben l^er ein Cuft^au(S erl^oben l^atte; naftmen wit einen Sootfen 
an S5orb, lic^teten unfecn 5lnfer unb fingen an bie 93ud6t l^nabjufcgeln. 

10. @nbli(^, nac^ mcl^reren ©tunben, aid etlic^e ©ommerl^dufer niebergeriffen h3orben 
toaren, unb einige SSorl^ofgitter ^craudgcriffen irorben loaren, urn bie friegerifc^e* 
ren ©eifter ju betoaffnen, entflanb ein ©eriid^t, ha^ bie ©arben fdmeu. 

Translation, — english-german. 

I. When the hen of the swallow has sat hard all day she rushes forth just 
as it is almost dark, and stretches and relieves her weary limhs ; snatches 
a hasty meal in a few minutes, and then returns to her duty of hatch- 
ing. 
ii# In times of war, one of the modes the Arahs have of punishing their 
adversaries is to destroy all the male date-trees, and, the females being 
rendered barren, a famine ensues, 
ni. Some of the Asiatic steppes are grassy plains ; others are covered with 
succulent, e7ergreen, articulated soda plants; many glisten from a 
distance with flakes of exuded salt, not unlike in appearance to fresh- 
fallen snow* 
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rv. Carrier pigeons are trained by being conveyed, wben young, to short 
distances of a few miles from home, and then let loose, the distance 
being gradually increased. 
V. Lord Macaulay*s sketch of Bacon is dark and bright ; a sketch of Rem- 
brandt touch and power; the lights high, the smears of the brush 
black ; noon on the brow, dusk round the heart. 
VI. Once upon a midnight dreary, while I pondered weak and weary, 
Over many a quaint and curious volume of forgotten lore. 
While I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly there came a tapping, 
VII As of some one gently rapping, rapping at my chamber door ; 
"'Tis some visitor," I muttered, "tapping at my chamber door ; 

Only this and nothing more/' 
Ah ! distinctly I remember, it was in the bleak December, 
vin. And each separate dying ember wrought its ghost upon the floor ; • 
Eagerly I wished the morrow ; vainly I had tried to borrow, 
From my books, surcease of sorrow, sorrow for the lost Lenore, 
IX For the rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name Lenore, 

Nameless here for evermore. 
And the silken, sad, uncertain rustling of each purple curtain 
Thrilled me, filled me with fantastic terrors, never felt before ; 
X. So that now, to still the beating of my heart, I stood repeating, 
" 'Tis sonae visitor entreating entrance at my chamber door. 
Some late visitor entreating entrance at my chamber door. 
This it is and nothing more.*' 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

I a) Give the principal parts of the verbs : htgin, set, lie, went, fed. 

b) Give the opposite gender of widow ; actor : doe ; ox ; horse. 
II, "Ten paces huge he back recoiled.'* 
Analyze the above sentence, 
III. Parse paces and huge, 
rv. Write five rules for the use of capital letters. 
V. a) When is to ©f the infinitive omitted. 

b) Give three uses of the word thai with illustrationg, 

GERMAN COMPOSITION. 

Write a composition on „'5)cr flrammatifcr)e Untctric^t in bcr SSolf^fc^uIe." 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

1. 2Saim (ebte ©5tl)e? ©colder? 91cnne einigc §au|jtfc^riften bcrfelbeu unb gicb cine 
furje ©()ara!teripit DaDon. 

2. SSann lebte^cfialojji? S^icfiermeg? 5SeM) c Sicrfe ^abcn pc flef^dcben? 2Bq« 
finb bic Don i()ncn aufgcfteUtcn @r5iel)unc\5grunbfdjc. 

3. 2Bag if! ber Untcrfc^ieb j\nifc^cn Cautirmct^obe unb SBuc^flabirmctl^obe ? 

4. ©Qg ift 5lnfd)auungguntcrrid)t? 2Bic unb too foil berfelbc cttl^cilt toccbcn. 

5. 91cnne funf ncuerc beutfd^c ©c^riftftcllcr unb bie ^amcn i^ter §aupttoctfc. 



THE PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARY. 

It is difficult to over-estimate the function of the printed page 
in modern civilized life. Scarcely more necessary are the lunga 
in the animal economy, or leaves in the growth and sustentation 
of vegetables than printed books and papers to the preservation 
of spiritual life. The gift of speech, of articulate language, not 
only implies the formation of general ideas by the activity of 
thought, but also fixes and gives ciu'rency and validity to thoso 
ideas among men. Tradition, however, is inadequate to pre- 
serve general ideas in their purity; it is still more unequal ta 
the task of giving them universal currency. For this purpose 
writing was invented. Printing is a still further victory in the 
same direction : to convey by the living voice a series of propo- 
sitions to a people requires the time of the individual who com- 
municates, and likewise the whole time of the people, to the 
neglect of their special avocations. But with the printed page 
all people, who can read, become at once independent of the 
mere individual oracle and can command the voice of wisdom ta 
await their leisure and accommodate itself to their rate of per- 
ception. 

In all ages of the history of man, Stories have formed a most 
important function in education. They serve the purpose of 
lifting the individual above the prose of sensuous reality. They 
bring him a long way on the road to the free movement of the 
thinking activity. Such books as the Arabian Nights, Grimm's 
Stories, Gulliver's Travels, Eobinson Crusoe, contain a world of 
information. They take hold of the youth with an irresistable 
attraction and initiate him into conceptions necessary for ord- 
inary intelligent converse with the world about him. Besides 
this, they lodge deeply in his mind the seeds of aspiration, that, 
grow in after life to great accomplishment. The story of the 
lamp of Aladdin becomes in his mind a kind of general type of 
mechanic invention and without any conscious connection in his 
thought, leads to production in kind. Books of travel, Biographies, 
like those of Plutarch, not only fill up the abstract geographical 
outlines in the child's mind, but furnish lofty ideals of character 
more stimulating to him than all else. 
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Tho use of the Library in a system of schools is so obvious 
that it wins ready assent. But it is so great an instrumentality 
that we must confess, that all thus far achieved is as nothing to 
what should be done, and without delay. A close connection 
should be established between the daily school work and the use 
of the library. It should be the task of the teacher as much to 
direct properly the miscellaneous reading of the pupil as his 
studies in school. 

Our library continues to grow with great rapidity, and its read- 
ers increase in a greater ratio. This is in a great measure duo to 
the well-timed eflorts of Mr. Bailey, tho librarian. But if we 
regard its success from the standpoint of the idea of a Public 
School Librajy, it is scarcely possible to congratulate ourselves 
on the work accomplished. The Board of Managers justly pride 
themselves on the plan and execution of the Catalogue, on the 
device of the Duplicate Collection and its success, on the com- 
binations effected with the various learned societies; but tho 
main interest on the part of the Board of Public Schools is to 
see tho Library made an integral part of the school system so 
that all pupils shall feel its influence and become so attached to 
it, that in their subsequent career in life, they shall use it con- 
stantly. 

RBPOET OF THE LIBRARIAN. 

The regulations for the government of the Board of Managers 
of the Public School Library require that Board in the month 
of May in each year, to present to the Board of Public Schools, 
through the chairman of tho Library Committee of the latter 
Board, an annual report setting forth in detail the progress and 
condition of the Library. The following report was accordingly 
presented May 9th, 1871. 

Honorable Board of President and Directors of the St. Louis Public 
Schools : 

Your Library Committee respectfully present herewith tho 
report of the Board of Managers of the Public School Library, 
together with the annual report of the Treasurer of said Board. 

And your Committee, at the request of said Board of Manag- 
ers, offer for your action the following preamble and resolution : 

Whereas, The late Mr. Henry Ames in his will bequeathed 
to the O'Fallon Polytechnic Institute and the Library therewith 
connected, as an endowment, the sum of one hundred thousand 
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dollars; and whereas, the said Henry Ames, in his life, was 
known and distinguished as one of the most liberal friends of 
education, therefore, as an appropriate token of respect to his 
memory, and an acknowledgment of the generous bequest above 
mentioned, be it 

Resolved, That the large room on the second floor of the Poly- 
technic building, in which the books of the Public School L> 
brar^- are kept, be designated and known as the Henry Ames 
Hall, and that the words ''Henry Ames Hall'' be painted in a 
conspicious manner in said room, and be printed upon all lists 
of books kept in said Hall, and also, in connection with the 
vignette of said Hall, upon all certificates of membership that 
may hereafter bo prepared and issued by the managers of said 
Library. 

Your Committee also offer the following : 
Resolved, That the nine members of the Board of Managers of 
the Public School Library to be appointed by this Board for the 
ensuing year, in accordance with the provisions of the deed of 
transfer, consist, as heretofore, of the President of this Board, 
the Superintendent of Public Schools, the Principal of the High 
School, and the Principal of the I^ormal School, ex officio, and 
the Library Committee of this Board. 
Kespectfully submittecj. 

PHIL. STEBfliMEL, Chairman. 
M. J. LIPPMAlSr, 
EOBT. J. ROMBAUE{, 
W. D'OENCH, 
EBER PEACOCK. 

REPORT OF THE MANAGERS. 

Honorable Board of President and Directors of the St. Louis Public 
Schools : 

The Board of Managers of the St. Louis Public School Library, 
as required by the regulations adopted for their government by 
your honorable body, respectfully present their annual report 
for the fiscal year ending May 1, 1871. 

FINANCES. 
Receipts. 

To balance on hand, May 1, 1870 $ 348 00 

Life memberships 6 6 00 

Temporary memberships 3.2 iO 00 
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Fines 253 65 

Books lost and paid for 26 25 

Old ne wrspapers sold 30 85^ 

Cash donation 25 30 

Great Republic entertainment 318 10 

Catalogues sold 68 70 

School Board appropriation, 1869—70 1,926 00 

School Board appropriation, 1870—7 1 5,500 00 

Total $12,371 85 

Expenditures. 

By Books : $2 749 7a 

Newspapers and periodicals 602 24 

Binding 909 10 

Printing and advertising ^ 234 60- 

Catalogue 2,206 75 

Librarian and assistants 4,249 15 

Stationery and blank books 165 55 

Postage and stamps 55 83 

Miscellaneous expenses 239 65 

Balance in treasury, May 1, 1871 941 70 

Balance in contingent fund 17 50* 

Total $12,371 85 

As will be seen from the foregoing statement, the total receipts of the- 
Library during the year, apart from the appropriations of the School 

Board, amounted to $4,945 85 

The current expenses, including salaries, stationery and blank 

books, postage, and petty expenses of every kind, amounted to 4,710 18 



Leaving a surplus of $J35 67 

of receipts over expenses ; so that the amounts received from the School 
Board have been appropriated exclusively to the purchase and binding 
of books and periodicals, and the preparation and printing of the Cata- 
logue and Regulations. The last-named items have involved, this year, 
an outlay of $2,378 75. As there will be no such expense during the^ 
coming year, it is reasonable to expect that every cent appropriated by 
your Honorable Board for the use of the Library will be spent to increase 
its contents. 

BOOKS. 

The total number of books now under the charge of this Board of Man- 
agers amounts to 27,773 volumes, as follows: 

Volumes. 

Public School Library 1 6,201 

Henry Ames Library 5,632 

Academy of Science Library 3,000 
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Law School Library 858 

Duplicates for sale or exchange 1, 632 

Unbound Pamphlets and Periodicals 450 

Total 27,773 

All the foregoing (except duplicates) are Catalogued and accessible for 
use to the members of the Library. 

The additions made during the past year, were as follows : 

Volumes. 

By purchase 1,385 

By donation 372 

Total 1,757 

Divided as follows ; 

English books 1,015 

German '* 55G 

French '* 160 

Latin " 13 

Greek '* 12 

Danish " 1 

Classified as follows : 

Philosophy 1 00 

Theology 49 

Social and Political Sciences 365 

Natural Sciences and Useful Arts 171 

Fine Arts and Poetry • 146 

Novels 269 

Juveniles 141 

Literary Miscellany 254 

History and Travels 252 

Cyclopedias and Periodicals 10 

As will be seen, the proportion of novels to other books in the forego- 
ing table is 15 J per cent. — a very small proportion compared with other 
libraries of the character of ours, both in this country and Europe ; their 
average of increase in novels being about 26 per cent. 

In addition to the 372 volumes above reported as donated, there were 
presented during the year 668 pamphlets. 

MEMBERSHIP. 
The total membership for the year was 3,760, divided as follows : 

Life Members 1 ,186 

Less number deceased 16 — 1,170 

Temporary Pay Subscribers 1,989 

Free Evening School Members 571 

Perpetual memberships (high school) ^ 30 

Total 3,760 

The number of new members who joined the library this year was 1 233. 
10 
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CIRCULATION. 

There were drawn from the library, for home use, during the year 
65,137 volumeg. The character of the reading done is shown by the fol- 
lowing comparative statement : 

Of the books drawn, 52 per cent, were Novels ; 27 per cent were Juv- 
eniles ; 5 per cent, were Scientific Works ; 18 per cent were Hisstorical 
and Miscellaneous. 

The largest issue of books in any one day since the ors:;anization of the 
library, occurred on Saturday, February 4th, of this year, on which day 
580 volumes were drawn out. 

READING ROOM. 

During the past year the reading-room has been supplied with period- 
icals as follows : 

Dailies v . . .30 

Weeklies 59 

Monthlies and Semi-Monthlies 73 

Quarterlies 10 

Total 172 

Of these, 26 are European and 146 are Americon. They are divided 
as follows : 

English 159 

German 10 

French 3 

COMPARATIVE SUMMARY. 

The year 1869 — 70, as compared with former years, was considered to 
have shown a remarkable progress in the increase and usefulness of the 
library; yet the year just closed shows a marked increase in every de- 
partment over the year preceding, as will he seen by the following com- 
parative table : 

Amount spent for books, 1870—71 $2,749 78 

'* ♦' 1869—70 2,449 88 

Excess this year $299 90 

Receipts from memberships and fines, 1870 — 71 $4,128 65 

" " " 1869—70 3,630 35 

Increase this year $498 30 

Total membership, 1870—71 3,760 

1869— 7'> 3,172 
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Gain this year 688 

Nili\' members added, 1870—71 1,233 

" 1869—70 1,00.> 

Gain this year 2i8 
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Number of volumes issued, 1870 — 71 65,137 

*' 1869—70 53,766 
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Gain this year 11,381 

Your Board of Manaj^ers point with pride to the foregoing evidences of 
prosperity, showing, as they do, that with each successive year your valu- 
able library grows in usefulness and in the appreciation of the people of 
our city. It is gratifying to feel that these results are due to no spas" 
modic effort or accidental circumstances, but have been a natural and 
healthy growth of the library, such as may reasonably be looked for in 
increasing ratio from year to year throughout the future. 

Keapectfully submitted on behalf of the Board of Managers. 

JAMES RICHARDSON, President, 
JNO. JAY BAILEY, Secretary and Librarian. 

EEPOET OF TREASURER. 

The undersigned, Treasurer of the St. Louis Public School Library, 
respectfully presents his report for the year ending May ], 1871: 
Cash Receipts. 

To balance in Treasury, May 1, 1870 $ 345 97 

Amounts deposited by Secretary of the School Board, to wit : 

May 13, 1870 1,926 00 

November 15, 1870 3,000 00 

April 17, 1871 2,500 00 

Amount deposited by Secretary of the Public School Libra- 
ry, 1871)- 71 4,597 85 

Total $12,369 82 

Expenditures. 

By amounts paid out on walrrants, 1870 — 71 $1 1,428 12 

Balance in Treasury, May 1 1871 941 70 

Total $12,369 82 

Respectfully submitted. 

CHAS. ENSLIN, Treasurer P. S, L, 

OERTIFIOATE OF ELECTION. 

The President laid before the Board the following certificate of elec- 
tion of members of the Board of Managers of the Public School Library, 
which was ordered to be received and tiled : 

We, the undersigned, appointed judges of election for the regular an- 
nual election of the seven members of the Board of Managers of the Pub- 
lic School Library, do hereby certify that said election was held in due 
form at the Library, on Tuesday, May 2i, 1871, with the loUowing result: 
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James Richardson receiTed 13 votes. 

Thomas Rich eson 12 " 

Dwight Darkee 11 »• 

Stephen D. Barlow 13 " 

George Patridge 13 " 

Eliza C. Dunham 13 *' 

Kate T. Wilson 1 1 «' 

Richard Hayes 3 " 

E. T. Merrick 1 " 

John Conzelman 1 ** 

Jas. M. Corbet 1 " 

C S. Pcnnell 1 " 

Fred. M Cranden 1 * 

Almon B. Thompson 1 " 

Kate M. Barron 1 

Rose E. Wright 1 " 

Richard Haso 1 •» 

The first seven in this list receive a majority of all the votes cast. 

Respectfully submitted. 

WM T HARRIS, 

GEO. M. FICHTENKAM. 

Judges of Election, 

Since the date of the foregoing report, three-fourths of an- 
other library year have passed. It may be well to state hero 
some of the most pronunent results of this subsequent period. 

COLLECTION OF DUPLICATES. 

How to supply the large and ever increasing demand for light 
popular literature, without appropriating to that end too great 
a proportion of the limited funds of the library, had long been a 
problem to the Board of Managers. By way of solving it, the 
experiment was made last fall of establishing a Collection of 
Duplicates in connection with the library, yet distinct from it, 
to contain : 

Ist. Such duplicate volumes as are withdrawn from the Library 
proper, and held for sale, loan, or exchange ; 

2d. A sufficient number of copies of popular works to supply 
all demands ; said number to be increased by purchase, or de- 
creased by sale, so as to correspond with the demand. Said 
copies to be kept for sale, loan or exchange. 

The use of said Collection of Duplicates to be governed by the 
following regulations : 
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1. Any member of the Library may draw a book or books 
from said Collection of Duplicates, upon payment in advance of 
the sum of five cents per copy for each book so drawn ; such 
member may, at the same time, draw other books from the Li- 
brary proper, the same as if no books were drawn from the Col- 
lection of Duplicates. 

IL No book shall be issued from said Collection for a longer 
period than one week, subject, however, to renewal for one week 
longer on a second payment of five cents. 

III. Any person who shall detain a book from said Collection 
for a longer period than one week, shall be fined five cents for 
each three days, or fraction of three days, of such undue deten- 
tion. And no person shall be allowed to draw a book from said 
Collection while any fine incurred under this regulation remains 
unpaid. 

lY. From the time of the establishment of said Collection not 
more than two copies of any light popular work shall be placed 
in the Library proper. 

The sum of Five hundred Dollars was appropriated to estab- 
lish the Collection, and the revenues that might arise from it 
were to be used, so far as might be necessary, to keep it sup- 
plied from time to time with now works. The Collection was 
opened in September 1871 with about 200 volumes. "Dp to date 
(February 1st, 1872) there have been placed in the Collection 
661 volumes ; the issues have amounted to 3296 ; the receipts 
from issues and fines to $192.90; the total expenses of the col- 
lection to 8627.70. Of the original appropriation of $500, there 
yet remains an unexpended balance of $65.20. 

The Collection has been kept supplied with all new and popu- 
lar books in sufficient numbers to satisfy all demands. Copies 
of the popular magazines have, from month to month, been placed 
in the Collection, affording members an opportunity, denied them 
before, of taking magazines home to read. The small additional 
expense of five cents a week has been cheerfully borne by the 
members of the Library who have used the Collection, in view of 
being able to get the books they want, and in view, also, of the 
very small fees charged for membership in the Library — four 
dollars annually, paid for three years, constituting one a life- 
member with no further fees of any kind. The income of the 
Collection appears to be amply sufficient to supply all needed 
additions, and whilo it is hardly to be hoped that the Library 
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will ever derive any considerable revenue from this source^ the 
Collection is more than likely within a year to have paid the 
Library a good rate of interest upon the sum originally invested. 

This Collection of Duplicates, then, seems to solve the prob- 
blem above alluded to. Members no longer complain that they 
cannot get the books they want, nor, on the other hand, thai a 
too large proportion of library funds goes to purchase light lit- 
erature. A sensible increase in the membership of the library 
may reasonably be looked for as a result of the increased accom- 
modation afforded to readers through this Collection, while many 
works of standard value will find their way to our shelves that 
formerly would have been excluded by the heavy demands for 
ephemeral literature. 

To libraries with large incomes and charging heavy member- 
ship fees this experiment of ours will offer little of interest, but 
we commend it to the attention of institutions like ours, whose 
income is limited and whose fees are small. 

SOCIETIES CONNECTED WITH THE LIBRARY. 

The St. Louis Academy of Science in 1869 placed its library, 
containing about 3000 volumes, in our rooms, upon the condi- 
tions that the books should be accessible to members of our Li- 
brary for reference purposes only, and that the Board of Public 
Schools should allow the Academy to hold its meetings in the 
Polytechnic Building free of charge. This collection forms a 
scientific corner in our library of vast utility to men of science. 

The Library of the St Louis Law-School — a branch of the 
Washington University — was, until recently, similarly connected 
with our Institution. It contained about 900 volumes of law- 
books, admirable selected and forming an important feature ia 
our collections. The Washington University having lately en- 
larged its building and having invited the Law School to hold 
its sessions and place its library in the new edifice, a most valua- 
ble collection of books was lost to our institution — one which it 
will take us many years to replace. 

The SL Louis Medical Society of Missouri hsid for several years 
held its weekly meetings in the Polytechnic Building. In Octo- 
ber 1871 the society gave to our Library all its books, amount- 
ing to 56 bound volumes and 491 unbound pamphlets and medical 
journals, the whole valued at $357. In January 1872 the Society 
further appropriated the sum of $520 to constitute its membei'S 
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(130 in number) also members of our Library for one year, con- 
ditioned that we should spend the amount for medical books 
under the direction of the Society. This condition has been 
complied with, and in consequence, a valuable addition has been 
made to our medical department. It is hoped, that the Medical 
Society will make similar appropriations for two years more, 
constituting its members life members of the library and afford- 
ing them access to a carefully selected medical library. 

The St. Louis Institute of Architects in December 1871 gave us 
their library, consisting of 13 volumes of folio illustrated archi- 
tectural works, and 20 volumes of unbound architectural period- 
icals, besides specimens of marbles and building stones and a 
cellection of architectural models, the whole valued at about 
$450. The conditions of the gift were as follows : l«4t, that cer- 
tificates of life-membership in the Library be issued to all present 
members of the Institute; 2dly, that the Board of Public Schools 
allow the Institute the use of a room, free of expense, for its 
meetings, once a month; 3dly, that the School Board shall not 
annul the contract without first returning to the Institute the 
property .given by it to the Library, or an equivalent for the 
same. 

The Engineers* Club of St, Louis, Mo.y in January 1872, gave 
to our Library their entire collection, consisting of 52 volumes 
bound and 31 volumes unbound, chiefly of scientific periodicals, 
and valued at $730. The collection was given on the following 
terms : 1st, that the Board of Public Schools allow the Engi- 
neers' Club the use of a suitable room, free of expense, for hold- 
ing their weekly meetings; 2dly, that the Managers of our Library 
expend annually $150 for such scientific periodicals as shall be 
designated by the Club ; 3dly, that in case the School Board 
shall at any time see fit to annul this contract it shall first re- 
turn to the Club all property hereby conveyed, or its equivalent; 
4thly, that the Club shall pay to the Library the customary life- 
membership fees for all who are members of the Club on the Ist 
of March, 1872, and who may become members of the same 
thereafter. 

The St. Louis Art Society, quite recently formed, is connected 
with our Library by the fact that two of the nine members of 
the Board of Managers of the Art Society are ex-officio members 
of the Board of Managers of our Library, to wit : the President 
of our Board and the Chairman of the Library Committee of the 
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Board of Public Schools ; and two others are appointed by the 
Board of Managers of the Library. The Art Society has been 
provided by the School Board with a room in the Polytechnic 
Building which it has contracted to occupy permanently. Al- 
ready the society has begun to collect valuable works of art ; 
it must in no groat time become possessed of art treatises and 
illustrated books — for these our library will offer a safe deposi- 
tory where they may remain the property of the society and ac- 
cessible to its members, while affording to our own members a 
valuable addition to the reference library subject to their use. 

The benefits accruing to our institution from the connection 
with it of these societies of learned men can hardly be over- 
estimated, since it helps materially to make our Library what its 
managers have ever aimed at — the centre of the culture of our 
city. 

READING ROOM. 

Prom year to year, since its first opening in 186 ), our Bead- 
ing Boom has continued to increase as well in the number and 
character of its periodicals, as in the number of readers who are 
attracted to it. The present room, that was considered ample 
for all our wants, when opened in 1869, is bow altogether inade- 
quate to the requirements of our readers. Within another year, 
at the present rate of increase, visitors to our reading room will 
hardly find in it room to sit down. Should the School Board 
consent to appropriate to our use a larger room, the apartment 
we shall vacate may be at once converted into a museum of Na- 
tural History, for which purpose it is admirably adapted. The 
collection of the Academy of Science could here be displayed to 
great advantage ; our Library already possesses a nucleus of geo- 
logical and mineralogical specimens, as well as a small collection 
of interesting curiosities, and all these would be sure to increase 
very rapidly by donations once so fitting a depository was pro- 
vided for them. That the carrying out of these plans is not too 
much to expect from the generosity of our School Board, is 
plainly shown by the cheerfulness with which that Board has 
always provided for our every want; during the past season it 
has fitted up the vacant alcoves in the Henry Ames Hall with 
tasteful and ample book cases, relieving our previously over- 
crowded condition and giving us shelf-room for two years to 
come. Nor, on the other hand, can the requests of the Library 
appear excessive when it is reflected how many similar institu- 
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tions, in smaller cities than onr own, are supported entirely by 

the School Board out of the public fund. 

Our Reading Room now contains 177 Periodicals, divided as 

follows : 

By languages : 

English 156 

German 16 

French 5 

Total 177 

By classes : 

Newspapers 32 

Philosophy 1 

Theology 16 

General Science 6 

Arts and Trades 31 

Medicine 12 

Pedagogy 14 

Law 1 

Literary and Miscellaneous 47 

Illustrated 9 

Juvenile 8 

Total 177 

IN MEMORIAM. 

In June, 1871, our Library lost by death its first and firmest 
friend, IRA DIVOLL — the man, whose keen sagacity discovered 
the vacant field which our library has since occupied — whose un- 
yielding perseverance and constant hope brought the library 
scheme to a successful realization ; whose earnest zeal, infusing 
itself into the minds of all who were in any way connected with 
our Library, did more than aught else to raise it to its present 
position — a man, whose death not only we — not only our city — 
but our state and our western country, have cause to deplore. 

He died in Baraboo, Wisconsin, and was temporarily buried 
there. It was his wiah, however, that his remains be laid beside 
those of his children in Bellefontaine cemetery, near our city. 
Accordingly, in September and October, the Managers of the 
Library and the School Board appointed committees to receive 
the honored remains and escort them, with appropriate cere- 
monies, to their final resting place. The Masonic Hall, one of 
the largest halls in the city, was selected for the ceremonies of 
the occasion ; they were held October 28th. The following very 
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accurate report is taken from the columns of the St. Louis Dis- 
patch, 

"Long before the hour appointed for 'the funeral services of 
the lamented Ira Divoll, late Superintendent of our Public 
Schools, the streets leading to Masonic Hall wore lined with the 
numerous friends of the deceased, who were gathering to pay 
a last tribute of respect to one whom they had held in the ut- 
most respect and reverence during life. By the time the hour 
appointed for the opening of the sad ceremonies had arrived, the 
hall, which had been appropriately decorated, was crowded. 

The body, encased in a handsome rosewood burial case, was 
brought into the hall by the following named persons, who act- 
ed as 

PALL BEIRERS. 

Messrs. Felix Coste, Thomas Eioheson, Isaac L. Garrison, 
H. H. Morgan, James Kichardson, Malcolm W.Miller, J. A» 
Gilfillan, Morris J. Lippman, Philip Stremmel, Z. G. Willson, 
Dwight Durkee and Isaiah Forbes. 

The ceremonies were opened by the singing of an appropriate 
funeral hymn, by a largo class of young ladies and gentlemen, 
who are teachers and pupils in the schools. Miss Anna C. 
Brackett, principal of the Normal School, then recited in a very 
impressive manner, the following 

MEMORIAL POEM. 

Right fitly hath a wiser poet said 

That on this earth of ours, 
Nought liveth but to glorify the dead ; 

Not only blossomed flowers; 
But all the pomp of land, and sea, and sky, 
But serves to deck the tomb wherein they lie, 
For, open-doored, with never-failing room, 
The whole broad earth is but on 3 mighty tomb. 

The everlasting rock, its eternal floor, 

The Master-Mason planned and laid of yore ; 

O'er rough-hewn stones, the earth's soft carpet spread, 
To deaden echoes from the careless tread ; 

Then brightened all the mould's dull browns and grays, 

With fairest flowers in knots, and wreaths, and sprays, 

Set fair in living green, a glorious sight — 

Perpetual wonder and still new delight. 
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Deep-rooted, firm, its lofty pillars rise — 
The solemn mountains, reaching to the skies ; 
Kising from shadowed, human-trodden ways, 
To where on trackless snow the sunlight plays ; 
Eternal silence lifting o'er all strife, 
As Death's sure rest o'ertops our restless life. 

Above, its roof of deep, sight-baffling blue, 

The sun's majestic fire each day flames through ; 

Each night a silver lamp swings high and fair, . 

By starry chains suspended in the air ; 

And day and night the changing clouds float by. 

Its many-colored gorgeous tapestry, 

That sways, and falls, with winds that blowing free 

Evermore, 

From shore to shore, 
Comeiaden with the solemn requiem of the restless sea. 

Adorned, around, beneath and overhead. 

Within this tomb majestic, lay we down our dead. 

Nor could our deepest reverence sigh 

For more of beauty or of majesty, 
Fit tomb for noblest dead, the eternal will 
Hath wrought and finished it with patient skill. 

Here lay we down our dead ! In such a tomb 
Our searching eyes can find no shade of gloom 
But filled with solemn awe," forget the tears. 
That would but shame the bravely conquered years. 
That would but shame the state wherein he lies 
Who rests' to-night, hung round with starry skies. 

Who recks the battle field, at set of sun 

That lies, all scarred, extorted victory won ? 

Who recks the crushed out flowers, the trampled corn, 

The wreck-strewn sod, with plunging bullets torn, 

When, firmly planted on the highest rise. 

The unsurrendered standard fronts the skies ? 

What though the hand around its staff be cold. 

And mute the lips that shouting, led the van ? 
By prostrate forms the victory is told, 

Won by the immortal, God-given will of man ! 

That mightiest power, without whose living flame 
All personality were but a name ! 
That mightiest power, the G-od-given human will, 
That dares to front the armed hosts of ill ; 
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That stands serene and clear, high poised o'er all 
Through changing time and tide that may befall ; 
That over passion's tempest-tossing sea, 
Uplifts the sceptred si^n of royalty ; 
That through all toils holds still its steady way, 
Self-lighted through the night as in the day ; 
That wrings all treasures out of emptiness ; 
That climbs upon all failures, to success ; 
That, owning not its kinship to the dust. 
Takes on no dimmest sign of moth or rust 
Though faint the body grow, though spent it lie — 
O, God-given power that will not, cannot die. 
Sure sign and zeal thou art of Immortality ! 

Reverent, we commemorate the ordered Will 
That fired these ashes lying now so still 

"Well might we linger fitly now and here. 
To tell the kindly deeds, the words of cheer ; 
The liberal freedom given, the wise restraint 
"We, who have known them, need no words to paint. 
Not tardy he to praise, nor swift to blame ; 
Generous to recognize a fair-earned fame ; 
Far-sighted, reading for the future days — 
Easy it were to add to terms of praise, 
Yet high above them all there shineth still 
The life in life, the indomitable will. 

Not swift or easy was the victory ; 

The sun was high, 
And long the march before the fight began; 

To lead the van 
'Gainst ambushed foe the wariest skill demands. 

Nor lacked it at his hands 

To guard in silence wise the planned attack. 

And firmly to hold back 
His squadrons till each well-aimed stroke would tell. 

He knew full well ; 
Then steadily all vantage to maintain — 

Foothold for farther gain. 

Not swayed by lawless impulse wild and blind. 

With aim still clear defined. 
Ho knew to sacrifice with steady hand 

The lesser profit planned 
To gain the far off greater, and to wait, 

He did not learn too late ! 
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Nor under skies serene the fight was waged ; 

For fiercest tempests raged, 
And all the air grew dark, and what would be, 

No clearest eye could see ; 
Yet, facing all the doubtful horoscope, 

He bated not one jot of heart or hope. 

One summit gained, he only paused to view 

The field for emprise new; 
And while all doubtful seemed, serene he bore 

The standard on before. 
And crushed discouragement and doubt — defeat, 

Beneath his unfaltering feet. 

Nor dreamed he, dauntless, when witii wounds he reeled 

To quit the hard-fought field ; 
Borne back to breathe, yet ever fresh returned; 

While still there burned 
Tlie flame of life, uprose his unwavering cry 

"In harness let me die !" 

SO; girt about with harness of brave will, 

He falling, conquered still. 
No tear-strewn flowers befit his hero rest ; 

With fadeless laurel on his breast, 
AVe lay him down at last to-day beside * 

The trampled field where fighting long, he died. 

On such a field no mournful cypress waves ; 
Thick springs the golden harvest round the graves. 
No weak laments shall haunt the place with fears. 
But hearts shall stronger grow in all the years. 
Through memory of that one brave fight with pain. 
Till earth's great loss become her greater gain. 

The recital of the poem was followed by Mr. William T. Har- 
ris, Superintendent of Public Schools, who read a 

EULOGY ON THE DEAD. 

My friends : We are gathered here on this October morning 
for no empty ceremonial — no cold tribute of respect for him that 
is gone. While the autumnal smoke settles down upon our 
hills like a shroud, and the ceaseless fall of the loaves goes on — 
in our hearts, responsive to outward nature, there dwells a deep 
sadness, as we come to pay our tribute of respect to the memory 
of one endeared to us by personal ties and public services. 
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In our pioneer life, building up a now civilization here in the 
West, how closely we become attached to our fellow-laborers 
and especially to our leaders and directors in the great enter- 
prises that open before us, one by one ! In other lands and in 
other dayS; it has been the joint task of many generations plod- 
ding along at the usual rate, to perform the work which falls to 
us once in each decade. It is a grim struggle, and the strongest 
soon wear out and drop away from us into their silent graves, 
while we, who live and toil on, grow lonely and yet lonelier with 
each succeeding loss It is allotted to us in one generation 
to subdue an unbroken wilderness; to build cosmopolitan cities 
with thoroughfares of iron and stone branching out in all direc- 
tions through the land ; to develop its resources, agricultural, 
mining, manufacturing ; to organizeinstitutions— the church, the 
school, the court of justice. We cannot choose, but must accept 
our work and perform it as best wo may. Unless we do it well 
we shall suffer here and now for it. The population will come ; 
it is a necessity that food, clothing and shelter be created and 
distributed for them at the same time that institutions are or- 
ganized to make sure their well being.' It is thus no wicked 
waste of life that we lament, but a conscientious sacrifice of self 
at* the call of duty. The devoted missionary risks his life amid 
pestilential climes in order that he may carry the light of reli- 
gion to the benighted heathen ; the patient soldier goes into the 
fight at his country's call, careless of life, if sacrificed for the 
State. Public sentiment honor« self-sacrifice in these instances; 
nay, more, ic honors it wherever disinterested zeal for public 
good prepares a martyr's grave. 

To live for the sake of living is base ; life is but a moans given 
us in order that we may achieve with it a rational purpose. 
Thus in the midst of our grief at the final departure of our 
friend, we find consolation in the consideration of the objects 
and ends to which he devoted his life. These still remain with 
us, and we inherit at last all that he achieved, and with it the 
task of further realizing whatever was great and noble in his 
plans. 

The net result of each man*s life is his character. It is not 
the particular acts of to-day or yesterday that tell ; those may 
be contradictory. It may happen that some whim or caprice, 
some outside influence prevails for the moment and gives occa- 
sion to the quality of the deed ; to-morrow it may be a different 
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whim and the reverse deed will be the result. Character lies 
deeper, and is the axis of man's life. It is not formed by the 
direct influence of external circumstances, but by the reaction 
of the "will against these circumstances. It is the product of 
self-determination. In the formation of his character, man re- 
acts upon the world around him, and moulds it by his will. In 
this active exercise of his will upon the outer world, he uncon- 
sciously becomes a fixed and definite character; his nature is a 
bundle of habits which he has formed in the endeavor to achieve 
some object in the world at large. Thus it appears that the 
formation of character is not a private isolated affair, something 
that may go on apart from mankind, and relate oxclusrvely to 
the individual himself; on the contrary, it is the intermingling 
and correlation of wills that constitute it. Hence the formation 
of character is the realiza^.ion of what is common to individual 
wills; it is the adoption of a universal or general will. This 
will we call the moral will ; one squares his deeds by the com- 
mon form, and comes gradually to live and move and have his 
being in the realization of a rational purpose. 

In the final result man is character, and that alone; not what 
he knows, but what ho wills^ is his essence and personality, 
For this he is held responsible throughout the universe; so much 
belongs to him, and he alone is author of it. 

At the completion of this life the individual takes with him 
us hid own only his character; and strange as it may seem, his 
most valuable legacy left to his survivors is also his character. 

Altogether fitting it is, therefore, while we bow with sorrow 
under this, our bereavement, to gather up such considerations 
as offer themselves in the life of the departed. And first, let us 
briefly recur to the circumstances of his external history, which 
form the less important side of his life; afterwards we will coo- 
sider more at length the part he bore in his vocation, and the 
significance of this when viewed from the general purpose of 
society. 

Ira Divoll was born in Topham, Orange count}^, Vermont, in 
October of the year 1820. 

In his early childhood and youth he lost first his father, then 
his mother, and tho care and nurture which he missed in them 
was received from his elder brothers and sisters. From bo}- 
hood he was noted for his dignified and manly turn of mind, 
always industrious either at his books or some useful employ- 
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ment. With the aid of an elder brother he fitted for college, 
and in 1848 graduated from Burlington University, having been 
delayed one year in his course on account of illness. In Decem- 
ber of the same year he removed to New Orleans and took 
charge of a grammar school there as principal. Subsequently 
he opened a private classical school, which was very successful. 
Meanwhile he had devoted hisieisure to the study of law, at- 
tending lectures in the intervals. In March 1852, he was ad- 
mitted to the bar of Louisiana. In August of the same year the 
yellow fever brought him near to death's door. Kecovering, he 
continued the practice of law until 1855, when he came to St. 
Loui^ thinking to improve his health by a more northern clim- 
ate. After studying carefully the code and forms of Missouri, 
he was admitted to the bar in this State. Subsequently finding 
leisure time, he employed it in writing educational articles for 
the newspapers. Becoming known to the friends of the schools 
here in this manner, in 1857 he was elected Superintendent. Of 
his annual election for eleven successive years to the same 
office ; of his final withdrawal from the city schools, and his 
election as State Superintendent of Public Instruction, I need 
not speak ; you are all familiar with the facts. During the lat- 
ter years he struggled against a pulmonary disease, and exhibited 
the most extraordinary recuperative powers. After a short 
visit to New Orleans in the spring, anticipating the return of 
mild weather and escaping the rough winds of March, ho would 
return here with a now lease of vitality. The energy of pur- 
pose, the dauntless hope which he manifested in combating the 
mortal enemy was a continual source of admiration to his friends. 
He seemed to baffle his disease by ignoring it, arid by concen- 
trating all his powers on the realization of some grand purpose. 
Even in his last illness he would persist in regarding his deten- 
tion in doors as merely a temporary matter ; he "expected to be 
out in a week or so." Whether it were possible for him to have 
lived longer in a more favorable climate, or with less hard work, 
is idle to speculate. Certain it is that no life was to him worth 
living except one devoted to work. When he assumed a respon- 
sibility, it was to him, before all other things, the object of hia 
life to be equal to the emergency. He held himself erect, and 
repelled disease by the force of his will, bent upon his object. 

In order that we may properly estimate Mr. DivoU, as an 
educator, we must consider for a moment the function which tho 
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Public School holds in our civilization. Our National idea of 
freedom is here to be realized only by means of productive in- 
dustry. The creation of wealth is its immediate object. Hence 
the end and aim is first to secure the possibility of wealth, to 
each and every individual in the nation. The directive power 
of the country is absorbed in subjugating nature. But for this 
purpose intelligent skill is demanded. Hence the laborer must 
be educated. Since there is to be, for all, the possibility of 
wealth, all must be educated. In this statement it seems that 
we have inverted means and end. For one would suppose that 
rational intelligence were of more importance than mere wealth. 
But in fact, people ask the practical question, *<What is the use 
of this or that branch of study ?" and not "what culture does it 
britig." On the other hand if we look otx another side of the 
subject we see that there is a great positive value to the position 
taken, even though it is materialistic. It has been the tendency 
of industry in former ages and countries to degrade the laborer 
into a machine. It is clearly the tendency of our civilization to 
elevate the laborer to a directive power and to emancipate him 
from the drudgery of labor by the aid of invented machinery. 
Thus, formerly, the human laborer was rendered half-brute; 
now the rude powers of nature are utilized and rendered half- 
human. All this is possible only by means of education of hu- 
man intelligence. Thus even in the grossest and most material- 
istic view of our civilization there is a deep rational purpose, 
and the selfishness of man builds wiser than it knows ; it is 
overruled by a deeper wisdom. 

In defining the functions of education as it is made to exist by 
society in the form of public schools, its twofold character be- 
comes obvious. If man is to assume a position of higher directive 
power ; if he is to live in a State where he governs himself^ and 
engage in some useful sphere of industry wherein he makes his 
brain save his hands, letting the rude forces of nature do the 
work he marks out for them, it is clear that above all things his 
education must be a training of the will. Is it not a notable fact 
that American public schools always lay more stress on disci- 
pline than on the speedy acquirement of knowledge ? The utmost 
energy of the teacher is expended in securing from all his pu- 
pils the formation of correct habits. Industry, punctuality, reg- 
ularity, respect for the rights of otljers — these are the cardinal 

virtues of the school-room, and are the foundation of its order. 
11 
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^'Order is Heaven's first laV — this is the maxim of the school- 
room in America. The reason is plain —in our society and gov- 
ernment we aim to place as few safeguards as possible around 
the individual from without, and therefore our system of educa- 
tion must make the character strong and self-determining from 
within. The individual who shall be called upon for directive 
power, must first learn self-direction. How can we trust the 
engineer on the train if he has not a thorough character for reg- 
ularity and punctuality 1 Without these, a collision is inevitable. 
So it is with all direction of machines, and what labor is not 
performed by machines now 1 Industry, regularity and punctu- 
ality, are the indispensable culture for it. So in the higher 
realms of directive power ; in the control of institutions and in 
civil government, such self-culture, courtesy, and obedience to 
rule as the school engenders, is absolutely essential to success. 
It may be obtained elsewhere and subsequently, but there is no 
place where it is so well learned as at school. The acquirement 
of knowledge is subsidiary to this discipline ; at least such is the 
theory and practice of American schools. It is not strange to 
find the instruction degenerating into a mechanical routine under 
the too preponderant influence of the strict discipline. This 
evil gives us more trouble now than all others. Under the strict 
tension of the will, the mind is not so receptive of knowledge ; 
it is always prone to become merely formal — a parrot repetition. 
Bat the rational purpose of the great stress laid upon discipline 
in our schools is obvious. Under a monarchical form of govern- 
ment, where external limits are everywhere found for the indi- 
vidual in society -, where he is not to be called upon for inde- 
pendent self-direction, it is naturally to be expected that less 
stress is laid upon discipline in the school-room; it follows ac- 
cordingly that the acquirement of knowledge proceeds there in a 
more genial and natural manner. 

It is necessary to keep in view this function of the public 
school to understand Mr. DivoU's enthusiastic devotion to the 
cause of popular education and to appreciate his services therein. 

He was a man rather of practical power than of deep cognition. 
Jfis early home influences were those of strict observance of the 
conventionalities of society. — ^He never had any boyhood. This 
he says of himself. To be industrious in work or study — and 
to be always in earnest, this was his early acquired habit. From 
his outlook upon human nature and society there appeared one 
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immediately pressing problem : how to make useful members of 
society of the youth growing up under such a frightful lack of 
external control. Ho looked abroad into the community as he 
found it in the West — in 'New Orleans and St. Louis— and saw 
that without education our civilization has no provision for the 
salvation of the individual. He was even less cared for than 
the dumb beasts. Without education and habits formed by cor- 
rect discii^line he soon drifted away from the landmarks of so- 
ciety and became an outcast. In the public school, and particu- 
larly on its disciplinary side, Mr. Divoll found what seemed to 
him an all-important instrumentality for the well-being of human- 
ity. To this he devoted his best powers. Accordingly, in his 
first school report, published in 1858, he devotes a chapter to 
the "Educational wants of the city." Making a careful estimate 
of the number of children of school age in the city and deduct- 
ing therefrom the enrollment in public and private schools, he 
finds that at least eight thousand children of proper school age 
are not registered for a single day in the year in any school, 
public or private. Ho next proceeds to call attention to the re- 
lation which '*thi8 infantile army bears to the community, and 
the duty which the community owes to it.'* I quote his words : 
"The sources of crime are found almost exclusively among this 
class of children. Criminals rarely become such in mature life. 
The majority of them have begun early, gone on regularly^ pur- 
sued their education systematically, and formally graduated in 
their profession." "The stream of crime, as it flows on, becomes 
broader, and deeper, and fouler, gathering strength rather from 
increasing cunning, experience, and aptness than from additional 
numbers. It supplies recruits for our schools of reform, for our 
houses of refuge, for our work houses and for the prisons and 
penitentiaries. And thus it is that crime is continually starting 
up anew and growing and ripening in our midst, gnawing at the 
very vitals of society, festering and cankering in its bosom, and 
sapping the foundations of government." "If there is any pos- 
sible remedy for these great social cankers it is education, uni- 
versal education, and by this term is meant not merely the teach- 
ing of children to read and write, but such an education ae 
completely unfolds and develops man's whole nature — his moral, 
mental and physical powers. With such an education conferred 
upon every child in the community, commenced when he is six 
years of age, and continued until he is sixteen, there is no doubt 
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but that the ovils of crime, poverty, and mendicity would be a 
hundred fold diminiBhed — almost prevented and extirpated.'* 
He goes on to show from statistics of reformatory schools that 
they have reformed as many as eighty-nine per cent, of their 
inmates, though the latter had been inured to vice and crime. 
If strict discipline enforced for a few months in a reform school, 
can work such a change in the character, "will not", he asks, 
"ton years wholesome training in a public school prevent at least 
ninety-nine per cent, of children from ever becoming vicious and 
criminal?" Obvious enough; accordingly he urges on the Board 
the increase of accommodations, the building of now school 
houses. This labor of Mr. Divoll was his most eminent service 
in the cause of education here. I speak of his efforts to get the 
school system extended and to make it more popular in the com- 
munity. It wa« all carried out in full view of the transcendent 
importance of discipline. There were many new school build- 
ings erected ; these were, through his influence, made on a new 
plan, securing more efficiently the penetration of the teacher's 
influence among the pupils, and the consequent better govern- 
ment of the school by milder methods. The increase of school 
accommodations necessitated greater financial resources. These 
were ootained. The schools grew rapidly under his policy, and 
but for the war I doubt not would long sirce have been equal to 
the wants of the population. 

There should be at least sixteen per cent, of the entire popula- 
tion in school. Although our per cent, has increased, there is 
scarcely eight per cent, in the public schools of this city, and 
thirteen per cent, in all schools, public and private. 

The soundness of Mr. Divoll's views on the importance of 
early and thorough school discipline informing good citizens has 
received recent confirmation of the most emphatic kind in the 
statiptics brought to light at the late National Police Convention 
m this city. It was there shown that, taking the the average of 
juvenile criminals throughout this country, sixty per cent, are 
orphans or half-orphans. Is it not a stigma on our boasted civil- 
ization that the orphan and destitute should h^ thus loft to grow 
up without care and guidance ? 

Of the great directive powers that live for the benefit of society, 
we are told there are three orflers : the inventorSf the organizers, 
the administrators. The first of these .gets deeper or higher than 
the ideas of his time and generation, and announces a now con- 
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viction as a guiding principle for men. The organizer is the 
one who reduces the idea to a practical institution, makes it some- 
thing that can actually exist. Lastly, the one who administers 
may be neither a man of ideas nor of [organizing ability; ho 
merely has to apply the organized institution to the existing 
facts. Ho needs no more than run in the ruts prescribed. Of 
these three directive powers Mr. DivoU held the second rank : 
he was an organizer. For mere ideas, apart from their realiza- 
tion, h© cared little. He was all the more intense in his devo- 
tion to the work of setting up and making thorougly practical 
the ideas of his vocation. They could not be buttressed on too 
many sides for him. No labor was too exhausting for him to 
undertake, if it was necessary to add strength to his cause. 

It was this that led him to labor for the establishment of a 
public school library. There must be some instrumentality that 
kef)t hold of our youths after they left school. While in our 
schools they stayed barely long enough to learn how to read and 
write ; could they not be supplied with the ^'what to read'* as 
well as taught the '^ow to read" t Obviously, the Public School 
Library should do this. Such libraries had been established al- 
ready, but had proved failures wherever tried, Mr. Divoll clung 
to the idea, and pondered the best mode of organization. He 
sought an institution which would prove self-supporting and self- 
preservative at the same time. The result of his labors is the 
Public School Library of this city, and numerous institutions 
formed on the same model in other thriving towns and villages 
in the west. 

In this plan of instituting libraries wc find another evidence 
of the practical clear-sightedness of Mr, Divoll. That the school 
was more for discipline than instruction; that after discipline 
the means of instruction should be provided, was his idea of our 
system of school education. With the proper discipline the 
pupil becomes an industrious investigator ; let him loose in the 
library and he will become learned. In every community there 
should be a sufficiently complete library of convenient access to 
all. Its admission fee should be nominal ; still it should be some- 
thing, in order that even the poor shall feel that they pay for 
their privileges and are to that extent proprietors. The public 
school and its library render possible a perpetual education in 
the community. This was the idea of Mr. Divoll. 

In his administrative capacity he was eminently successful. 
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The difficulties of the position he filled can best bo understood 
by one who attemps to fill a similar one. The four-fold relation 
to teachers, pupils, patrons, and the Board of Directors — how 
well he knew its details. The teachers here well remember that 
kindly relation that existed for eleven years. Considerate to 
the last degree was he of the onerous duties and trying perplex- 
ities which beset the profession of teacher, and in him was al- 
ways found a friend to succor and assist. Always patient and 
courteous, he never trifled with a case submitted to him, but met 
the teacher with frankness and sincerity. It did not matter how 
much engrossed he might be with the care of great measures, he 
always took good heed to let no cloud come between him and 
the teacher. Such confidence and respect as was the fruit of this 
long continued relation endured and endures still in the hearts 
of all who remember him. 

In his relation to the Board he showed himself a superinten- 
dent who gave all his waking thoughts to projecting and matur- 
ing measures for the aggrandizement of the public schools. Al- 
ways fertile in suggestions, cool and conciliating in the presence 
of conflicting opinions, he aimed to push forward the plan that 
should most benefit the schools, and in this he was ever ready to 
sacrifice his own claims to prominence as an originator. 

Hii relation to the pupils — his labors for their welfare, were 
well timed ; this is evinced by the throngs that visit the Public 
School Library. The community at large appreciate his labors. 
His enlightened views are indelibly impressed upon the school 
architecture, the classification and arrangement of the separate 
school organizations, on the methods of instruction and discip- 
line and upon the frame-work of regulations and rules by wnich 
the whole system is managed. 

His ideas are shared by the people in this great land. Educa- 
tion in public schools is essential to the prosperity of the country. 
Wherever the great mills and shops shall rise, there also shall 
arise the school house, equally a symbol of an industrial civiliza- 
tion. 

In the contemplation of the character of this brave, earnest 
man, there is a fund of consolation and encouragement for us 
who have his labors to complete. It comes into the sadness of 
this autumnal day and lifts from us a portion of its gloom. We 
become aware that the good man lives in his works. In their 
presence the voice of eulogium becomes silent. The loudest 
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praise is the quiet recognition and adoption of his measures on 
the part of the community; by this he is enrolled as a public 
benefactor." 



The singing of another funeral hymn was followed by a prayer 
and benediction by Eev. Dr. T. M. Post, after which an an^ 
nouncement was made to the effect that carriages wore provided 
for all who wished to attend the remains to the cemetery. The 
coffin was then carried out, the vast assemblage rising and main- 
taining the utmost silence. The procession, headed by the mem- 
bers of the Board of Education, then formed and moved to Belle- 
fontaine Cemetery. 

The following statistical items show the progress and condi- 
tion of the library : 
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J. A. Gilflllan, Eliza C. Dunham, C. S. Greeley, C. W, Stevens (S. D. Barlow), Wm. T. 
Harris, Ellen C. Clement, (elected), 

1866. F, Coste (Thos. Richeson) (Jas. Richardson), Ira Divoll, C. F. Childs* (H. H. Kor- 
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* Died. 
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1868-69. P. Costo, Wm. T. Harris, H. H. Morgan, Anna C. Brackett, (ex officio) ; Kate T. 
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Jas. Richardson, Thos. Richeson, D. Durkee, S. D. Barlow, Geo. Partridge, Eliza C Dun- 
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February Ist, 1872. 



COURSE Ob' STUDY. 

In former reports I have discussed at length the significance 
of the common branches of study and have endeavored to show 
that even the rudiments, such as reading, writing, arithmetic 
and geography, are of inestimable importance. Their acquire- 
ment works a more potent change in the individual, than any 
subsequent step in his culture. That these rudiments can almost 
be said to add faculties to the child's mind, that they are so 
general — so wide reaching in their application — as to lie at the 
basil of further progress in education ; that their claims surpass in 
every respect those of other special branches that have been urged 
for admission to the district school course of study on the ground 
that they are "more practical;" these and other positions have been 
•tated and supported by argument. It remains in this report to 
present the scheme, by which the claims of these special branches 
have been recognized in our course of study without compromis- 
ing the thoroughness of the regular instruction in the conven- 
tional rudiments above named. 

It was clearly seen that the problem demanded an introduction 
of a popular course of instruction in natural scienQe in such a 
way, as to react beneficially not only upon the pupil's progress 
in the regular course^ but also upon the teacher's methods and 
practical skill in imparting information. 

NATURAL SCIENCE AS AN INSTRUMENT OF MODERN CIVILIZATION. 

Granting the importance of natural science as furnishing the 
theoretical basis of productive industry and the consequent 
elevation of the masses of all the people by means of wealth 
created thereby, the first question in making a course of study 
was to bring before the mind the entire field in classified 
form. • The obvious division into Physics and natural His- 
tory—the former including the department that deals with 
elements in their mathematical relations, and the latter in- 
cluding the descriptive treatment of the world as it exists 
in multiplicity and variety of special existences — suggests 
at on CO two compendious treaties long in use in our 
higher schools: Natural Philosophy, furnishing the outline of 
Physics, and Physical Geography, furnishing a similar outline 
of Natural History. Again, Physics in its broadest acceptation 
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divides into a science of the movement of masses and that of 
molecular motion. Chemistry thus forms a kind of transition 
to natural history. Natural History, again, treats the woVld as 
organic, first the process of the elements including the geolog- 
ical and meteorological processes (taken in their widest com- 
pass), second the plant, and third the animal. 

THE COMPASS OP NATURAL SCIENCE. 

Having thus mapped out the domain of natural science so that 
our course of study shall not arbitrarily adopt one or more pro- 
vinces to the neglect of others equally important, the next pro- 
blem was to ascertain what phases of these several departments 
are suitable for popular exposition and are easily illustrated. 
Ascertaining this, it became necessary to sketch out the course 
in such a way, as to make several complete circuits during the 
seven years of the district school course. The lowest one should 
seize certain striking features in each department — making a 
strong impression and silently determining the mind to reflec- 
tion and observation in the domain of Natural Science. The 
second course must travel round in the same path, but more 
systematically and in detail. The third one, still deepening and 
generalizing the ideas of the pupil, would make the effects per- 
manent. Three courses were fixed upon for this reason. The 
seven years of the district school course thus allowed three 
years each to be given to the first and second course, and two 
years for the third. Inasmuch as the subjects were taken up 
with a considerable degree of scientific strictness in the High 
School, the course of study in natural sciences would now extend 
from the commencement in the primary schools to the last year 
of the High School. A pupil, coming into any grade in the 
schools and remaining three years, would know something of 
each of the great departments of Nature. 

THE ORDER OP INSTRUCTION IN NATURAL SCIENCE. • 

The first year, lowest grade, in the schools began with les- 
sons on the plant; the second year was taken up with animals, 
and especially the structure of the human body ; while the third 
year initiated the pupil into physical forces in various familiar 
applications and made some progress in considering the geolog- 
ical and meteorological elements, such as earth, air, fire, and 
water. In the fourth, fifth, and sixth years the course took a 
more practical turn. While in the first three years it had dealt 
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chiefly with the rationale of the child's playthings and such phe- 
nomena as excited his astonishment, in the second course he 
was to learn to understand what is useful to man in these de- 
partments. In the sixth and seventh years the maturity of the 
pupil allows him to investigate with some degree of scientific 
interest and hence the more general form is adopted, 

METHOD OP TEACHING NATURAL SCIENCE. 

The important question to be settled was, how to bring in 
these lessons, so as not to distract and dissipate the attention of 
teacher and pupil from other work. Fatal dissipation of ener- 
gies follows from undertaking too many subjects at a time. If 
the teacher has to pass daily from arithmetic to a lesson on na- 
tural science, it is likely that one or both these lessons will 
suffer. Accordingly, instead of introducing these lessons daily, 
they were confined to one afternoon of eacn week and suflScient 
time given to each lesson to allow a deep and lasting impression 
to be made. Whereas, in ordinary lessons the pupil is required 
to be so intensely active that he cannot sustain the exertion for 
more than thirty minutes, in the natural science lesson he is to 
give his attention for one hour, but the teachei is so to vary the 
lesson by lecture, experiment, reading interesting descriptions, 
conversation with the pupils on their experience, that the class 
shall be able to do this without excessive fatigue. By this ar- 
rangement each lesson becomes for the teacher a practical ex- 
periment in the art of instruction, and when the pupils are 
allowed to become listless, the teacher sees her ineflSciency por- 
trayed before her and must make greater effort next time. 

It seems to me that this phase of the subject — its value to the 
teacher — is worth quite as much as the immediate value of these 
lessons to the pupil. I do not lose sight of the fact that he gains 
from week to week an impression that deepens into practical 
scientific thought in after years. But the teacher is led to study 
And thoroughly prepare herself, and then in that lesson, she is 
led to probe in a freer manner, than ordinary, the miscellaneous 
fund of experience possessed by the individuals of her class 5 
thus she cannot fail to find new means of getting hold of pupils 
in each of the regular branches of the daily course. She will 
find herself getting more and moro emancipated from the slavish 
use of the text book and able to stand before her class with a 
coLSciousness of her strength and ability to draw out the re- 
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sources of each and all of her pupils and combine the same into 
one resnlt. 

Thus an attempt has been made to introduce the study of the 
sciences with all their infinitude of detail, so as to act as a stim- 
ulant on the regular course, as regards both teacher and pupil. 
It is thought that the pupil will receive even more benefit in- 
directly through the increased efficiency of the daily instruction 
than from the weekly lessons, and yet that these lessons them- 
selves will bo far more effective than if given in short object- 
lessons of fifteen minutes per day. 

The details of instruction and of the course, together with a 
synoptic view of it, is given in the appendix of this report. I 
insert here my special rej)ort to the Board on the subject, in 
order to present the other phases of the subject, not already 
commented on in the remarks just made. 

SPECIAL REPORT TO THE BOARD. 

Gentlemen : Inasmuch as the first half-quarter of the present 
scholastic year has sufficed to get our schools into fair running 
order, and to lay out the plan of a new system of school organ- 
ization which promises to furnish a frame- work on which the 
schools under your charge may grow to an indefinite extent, the 
occasion seems to be auspicious for the consideration of certain 
matters relating to the course of study and the methods of in- 
instruction to be followed by the pupils and teachers. 

That these are great and weighty matters in education every 
educator knows well, and none better than the members of your 
honorable body, as is manifest by the interest shown here from 
time to time in securing the best text books and the introduction 
of the most important branches of study into our course. 

I therefore beg leave to offer the following remarks and sug- 
gestions for your approval, and for adoption in case of approval : 

I. And first it will bo conceded, I think, that we cannot teach 
everything in the short period devoted for schooling. Even 
were the period of schooling much longer than it really is, there 
are many things learned much better out of school than in it — 
many things learned much better at home, or in the field or 
workshop than in a school-room. But with our short school 
period, lasting on the average for five years with us in the city, 
and about three years, more or less, in the country^ there is the 
utmost need of the most careful selection of what is essential. 
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The course of study must contain only what the pupil is not 
likely to pick up from intercourse with the family circle, with 
his fellow playmates, or with his fellow workmen. More than 
this, it must contain only such matters as have a general the- 
oretic bearing on the world in which he lives, and the institu- 
tions and character of the human species of which the pupil is 
an individual. 

II. It is clear then, that the school must furnish the pupil 
theoretical insight. Here is a common ground, and it is a prac- 
tical thing to give the pupil a knowledge of general elements 
which he may apply in after life to any one of the many trades 
or professions. Every boy and girl will find a knowledge of 
reading, writing, arithmetic and geography useful in any sphere 
of life that he or she may may be called to fill. Whatever occu- 
pation they may follow, these branches will assist them. And 
what is said of these elementary branches is likewise true of the 
habits of character formed in a well-disciplined school, such as 
order, neatness, cleanliness, earnestness, industry, punctuality, 
truthfulness, self-respect, self-control, obedience to rule, kind- 
ness, forbearance, courtesy, considerateness, affability and polite- 
ness, sympathy and love. 

III. I do not think there is much ground for dispute as to 
the order for these elementary studies. Beading comes first, 
for by it the pupil becomes able to pursue independent study, 
and thus to add to what he receives orally from his teacher. 
Arithmetic may begin almost as early as reading, and writing 
should not be delayed at all. Geography should begin as soon 
as the pupil learns to read with some facility. Compared with 
other branches, these simplest elements are by far the most im- 
portant, and nothing should interfere with their most speedy 
acquisition. They are in themselves the tools which assist in 
acquiring all other knowledge. 

IV. Of man's instruments the most wonderful is language. 

His whole rational existence depends upon it. Some special 

study of the structure of this wonderful instrumentality has 

been found essential in all systems of education. Hence, we 

place the study of grammar next in importance after the four 

elements. History well succeeds grammar, for grammar pre-* 

pares the way for it by analyzing the structure of the human 

mind, as exhibited and mirrored in language. How the human 

character unfolds in time is shown in history. Knowledge of 
12 
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men is more important than knowledge of things, as we all find 
when we grow up and try to succeed in life. We learn that we 
can do nothing nor achieve anything without the aid and con- 
sent of our fellow men. We must, therefore, understand the 
springs and motives of human action, both the permanent ones 
and those that control temporarily. 

V. Above and beyond these just-named studies, which form a 
complete elementary course, such as has been wisely laid down 
by your rules as constituting the course of study for the district 
schools — above and beyond these follows the study of the sci- 
ences, of the higher mathematics, of those languages from which 
our own is derived or which are kindred to it, and the literature 
thereof. These studies in their proper development form the 
higher course of study, and are commenced in the high school. 

VI. Now arises the important question : Should any or all of 
these higher studies be introduced into the elementary course? 
It is clear that in their proper form they cannot. The study of 
foreign language by its structure ought to be preceded by some 
study of the native tongue. The study of the higher mathema- 
tics ought to be preceded by that of arithmetic; so literature 
cannot be well studied without a knowledge of the rudiments of 
geography, history and grammar, to say nothing of reading and 
ivriting. 

VII. The sciences are twofold: The human, i. e. social and po- 
litical sciences, including political economy, pedagogy and the 
like, on the one hand, and the natural sciences on the other. 
The human sciences. require the highest maturity of thought for 
their mastery. The natural sciences, which are divided into 
physics (including those to which mathematics are applied) and 
natural history (including the sciences defining inorganic and or- 
ganic nature, the elements, the plant, the animal and man), imply 
first, a direct application of mathematics, and secondly, an in- 
direct application of the same in order to comprehend the work- 
ing of the instruments through which nature is observed and 
classified. Hence it is evident that so far as complete study and 
exhaustive survey is concernd, the place for the study of the 
sciences is in the higher course, as has been determined by the 
rules of the Board. 

VIII. But there is a further question to settle : Can we not 
give those children who study five years or a less time in our 
schools, some knowledge of the outlines of Physics and Natural 
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History, which will be of great service to them in after lifO; and 
for the time being not interfere seriously with the prosecution 
of elementary studies ? 

This question I answer in the affirmative, on the following 
grounds : The value of all higher studies is two-fold, one as giv- 
ing us the practical mastery over their spheres through a com- 
plete comprehension of them scientifically, the other as giving 
us a technical mastery over their spheres, thereby adding to our 
general culture, or as we express it, '^general information". For 
instance, it is not necessary to be thorougly and scientifically an 
astronomer to read with pleasure and profit the third volume of 
Humboldt's Cosmos, or indeed most writings on the subject of 
astronomy. But without an elementary course of some sort in 
astronomy, these works would be sealed books. The general 
ideas of a science and its mode of procedure and its technics may 
be acquired with little labor ; nay it may bo a mere pastime to 
do this. On this ground we may introduce certain outlines of 
Natural History and Natural Philosophy into the lower grades 
of our schools. But it must be introduced in such a way as to 
afford a relief from the other studies, and not be placed in the 
same rank with them. 

IX. To illustrate ray meanii.g, and with a sincere desire to 
furnish what seems to be demanded by the community, I have 
sketched the following outlines, following therein the reference 
books you have provided for your teachers and with special re- 
gard to the resources which they furnish. These reference books 
are Brande's Encyclopedia, Draper's Physiology, Tate's Natural 
Philosophy, Wells' Natural Philosophy, Hotze's First Lessons in 
Physics, Hooker's Child's Book of Nature, Guyot's Earth and 
Man, Calkins' Primary Object Lessons, Youman's First Book in 
Botany, Warren's Physical Geography. It is desirable, in my 
opinion, that you add to these a set of colored charts illustrative 
of the anatomy of plants and animals— one set for each school. 
That these lessons should be oral, conducted by description and 
illustration on the part of the teacher, and impressed on the 
minds of the pupils by question and answer, and free conversa- 
tion, seems to me the proper mode by all means. And inasmuch 
as this exercite should serve as a kind of recreation and relaxa- 
tion from the regular course, I recommend that one hour be set 
apart for it on each Wednesday afternoon in each room of the 
district schools. 
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X. [Here follows the syllabus of lessons in natural science 
given in the appendix]. 

In recommending the above course, I would guard especially 
against any bad effects it might have in diminishing the strict- 
ness in the regular course of study by confining it to one hour 
each week; and by insisting upon the use of the purely oral 
method by the tpacher. 

XI. The use of the oral method in this case suggests the ques- 
tion : What is the difference between the oral and the so-called 
text-book method, and what are the merits and defects of each ? 

In the former, the oral method, the teacher is the general 
source of information ; in the latter, or text-book method, the 
pupil is sent to the book for information. In neither of these 
methods is cramming of memory with mere words considered to 
be good teaching, and yet it may happen under a poor teacher, 
whether the oral or text-book method is used. 

XII. The excellence of the oral method should bo its freedom 
from stiffness and pedantry, and its drawing out of the pupil to 
self-activity in a natural manner. Its abuse happens when in 
the hands of a poor teacher the subject is presented in a confused 
manner, or scientific precision is lost by using too familiar lang- 
uage or by too much pouring-in without enough excorcising the 
pupil by making him do the reciting and explanation. 

XIII. The excellence of the text-book method consists in get- 
ting the pupil to work instead of working for him ; in teaching 
him how to study for himself and to overcome difficulties by 
himself, instead of solving them for him. Unless the teacher 
knows this and directs all his efforts to achieve this end, very 
great abuses creep in. Thus it may happen that the teacher re- 
quires the pupil merely to memorize the words of the book, and 
does not insist upon any clear understanding of it. Indolent 
teachers lean upon the text-book and neglect to perform their 
own part in the recitation. 

XIY. But in the hands of the good teacher the text-book is a 
powerful instrument to secure industry, precision, accuracy, and 
self-help on the part of the pupil. In conducting a recitation 
the teacher should v 

1st. See that its main point is brought out, explained and 
illustrated again and again by the different pupils, each in his 
own language, and the using of the language of the book dis- 
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couraged in so far as it tends to verbatim or parrot-like recita- 
tion. 

2d. The teacher should himself criticise, and call upon his pu- 
pils to criticise, the defects made in the statements by each pupil, 
so that they shall acquire a habit of alertness in noticing inaccur- 
racy as well as lack of exhaustiveness in definition, whether in 
oral statements or in the text-book itself. 

3d. The lesson should in all cases be brought home to the 
pupil's own experience, and his own observation and reflection 
made to verify the sfatements of the books. 

4th. Every recitation should connect the lesson of to-day to 
the lessons already recited, and the questions awakened in to- 
day's lessons should be skilfully managed to arouse interest in 
the. subject of to-morrow's lesson. 

6th. The good teacher always notes by the recitation of a 
pupil what are his habits of study, and the recitation is the 
place where bad habits are pointed out, and the true method of 
study shown and illustrated. 

XY. I think all will agree with me in pronouncing the reci- 
tation conducted in the manner here described effective in secur- 
ing the ends for which you have established the rules and regu- 
latians governing the teachers in the public schools. I have now 
to point out an additional regulation, which, if adopted by your 
honorable body, will, I think, lead to the correction of some of 
the abuses more or less prevalent among the teachers of the 
schools. I refer to the practice of some of our teachers of using 
the text book during the recitation as a source of information 
from which to draw a supply for thetr own use on the occasion, 
thus making up for their own lack of preparation. From this 
practice results the greater bulk of the evils complained of by 
intelligent parents, who find their children becoming mere cram- 
ning machines, instead of intelligent investigators. That 
the teacher should know at least as much of the lesson as the 
pupil, does not need statement. Why, then, should the teacher 
have recourse to the text while the pupil is debarred from it ? 
In consideration of the evils arising from this source, I respect- 
fully suggest the adoption of a regulation prohibiting to the 
teacher the use of the text-book in the recitation whenever the 
pupil is expected to recite without the book; and that the 
teacher be recommended to use a syllabus of topics or questions, 
either written or printed, in the conduct of such recitations. 
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DRAWING. 

The introduction of drawing into the lowest grade last year 
has been followed this year by continuing it through the next 
two grades above. If any branch relates directly to the develop- 
ment of manual skill, it is Drawing, without doubt. By its 
means the pupil learns to measure accurately by the eye and to 
execute with precision just those manual effects, that are aimed 
at. Just this preparation is necessary for success in the arts. 
While it is doubtful whether any branch of industry should bo 
taught in our public schools, it is clear that so general a discip- 
line as drawing — educating, as it does, the universal mechanical 
instrument, the hand — has claims that no special form of indus- 
try can lay claim to. In the Boston public schools the girls are 
taught plain sewing. Some educators have urged the introduc- 
tion of arts and trades into the school curriculum. But as three 
years is the average period of school-life in the country at large, 
and only five years is reached even in the most favored locali- 
ties, it is clear that such schemes are impracticable to the last 
degree. Besides this, the expense of such special instruction — 
» inasmuch as it must necessarily be individual instruction and 
cannot be conducted by classes — would be very great, both on 
account of the large number of teachers required, and the im- 
mense waste of tools and raw material spoiled by the botchwork 
incidental to learning a trade. In fact, a demand that pupils 
shall learn a trade during early school years, means, when re- 
duced to its strict consequences, that school life shall be abolished 
and our youth put to apprenticeship, instead of to school. For 
the only economical and effective method to learn a trade, is to 
practice it under the eye of an expert in an actual workshop. 
On the other hand, the way to bring in fresh inventive intel- 
ligence into a trade is to educate the artisans in theoretical 
studies, such as the mathematics, engineering, the natural sci- 
ences and the history of invention. 

READING. 

What I have said before, regarding the success of Leigh's 
Phonetic or "Pronouncing" orthography, I desire to repeat here 
with the additional force that new years of trial bring witb 
them. The time saved, the clearness of enunciation, the good 
spelling, the strengthened intellect quickened by analytic train- 
ing—all these count in its favor as much as formerly. The sue- 
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cess of the same system in Boston, New York and other cities, 
confirms so exactly the experience made in St. Louis, as to re- 
move all suspicion that the favorable results, here reported, are 
imaginary. The first experiment made with this system in this 
city was in the fall of 1866. In 1867 it was introduced by the 
Board into all the schools. The primary teachers commenced 
the work without previous preparation and without opportunity 
to see the methods of successful teachers, using the method. 
The result was as favorable in most respects as it is now, both 
as regards saving of time and quality of work. The transition 
of pupils to ordinary print was easy and rapid. 

In a former report X spoke of the adoption of the plan that 
requires the names of the letters to be taught from the begin- 
ning in connection with their sounds. This has added what was 
necessary to complete the system. It bas rendered the transi- 
tion to ordinary print perfectly easy from any stage of pro- 
gress. 

The question has been asked frequently : why would not a 
careful phonetic drill, if accompanying the word method, answer 
all the purposes of the Leigh system without its modified alpha- 
bet ? I do not doubt that as good enunciation could bo obtained, 
but certainly the other and more important results would be 
missed. Enunciation is only one, and that the least of several 
advantages. First, there is the gain of time, amounting to fifty 
per cent, in most cases. The word method will require more 
time, than it now does, if complicated with a thorough phonetic 
drill. Besides this, it requires a tremendous strain on the 
energies of pupils and teachers to drag in something entirely 
disconnected with the word method. Phonetic drill proceeds 
by analysis down to the very elements and then returns syn- 
thetically to the whole word. When the printed word does 
not show this analysis, but contradicts it and the teacher cannot 
show this analysis to the pupil in the words he is learning, it 
is clear that the process is a forced, unnatural, one. The word 
method will not only take more time than it now does, but it 
will soon lead to slighting the phonetic drill on the part of all 
teachers, not the most energetic. It will, moreover, be an irk- 
some, unintelligent process to the pupils, who do not connect it 
essentially with the formation of the words in their lessons. 
On the contrary, with a system that represents the shades of 
sound and indicates silent letters, the teacher needs no extra 
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effort to teach the pupil distinct articulation and enunciation : 
she must do it, or not get along at all ; the pupil learns it as the 
actual key to the visible signs before him and the mystery of 
word-making is solved for him. He can reduce words to their 
elements and reconstruct them accurately. He is taught prac- 
tically to distinguish between slight shades of difference in 
sounds, and to see these slight differences represented. Gain in 
time is of groat importance, and this the new system claims 
against the old. Perfect certainty as to words, not depending 
on special excellence of teacher or on the vigilance of supervi- 
sion, is a great advantage, resting entirely with the new system. 
That the child shall have an^ example of perfect analysis before 
him, when he enters school, is of great importance for the first 
awakening of his logical faculty. Hitherto mental arithmetic 
furnished the first example of it, and the spelling lesson was a 
confused mass of anomalies. / 

These and other reasons, I think, clearly show why no form 
of the word method will over succeed as well as a modified 
alphabetic one. 

SPELLING. 

The plan spoken of in a former report of confining the pupils 
in the higher grades to a selected list of some twelve hundred 
words until they mastered it thorougly, has been acted on with 
excellent results. I claimed for this scheme that it disciplined 
the mind into noticing the forms of words, so that without 
special memorizing of n(w words in a spelling lesson, the pupil 
acquires them at sight. The spelling of the first grade improved 
twenty per cent, the first year, by this method, five per cent, 
the next, and still five per cent, more the present year — the 
proficiency being tested by words not contained in the special 
list, and thus showing that the improvement concerns the faculty 
of remembering form, and is not confined to the particular list 
of words memorized. 

MUSIC. 

In speaking of moral education in this report, I have indicated 
the influence of music as the point at which mere external 
mechanical regularity and symmetry becomes internal. Calis- 
thenics represents the highest reach of more external conform- 
ity to rhythm. With the tones of the voice comes an utterance 
of the emotional nature, still controlled by external laws of 
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rhythm. The skillful teacher knows how potent song is to hu- 
manize a school. It gives one a direct avenue to the innermost 
disposition of the pupil. Songs appealing to the various senti- 
ments, such as the love of freedom, of nature and the country, 
of one's native land; or expression of religious fervor, of long- 
ing for home and family, of generous feelings toward others, of 
kindness or pity, of freedom from care, of childish sympathy 
with inanimate things^-all these are of the greatest possible use 
in the moral phase of education in the school. Morality and 
religion may here safely be brought together, and that t6o in 
the most powerful form. Without one word of comment from 
the teacher, or the reading of one word from the Bible in school, 
the pupil may learn to know and feel the religious feeling that 
moves so deeply and solemnly through the selections from 
Palestrina, Mozart, Gluck, Haydn, Handel, or Bach. Gems from 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Kreutzer, Schubart, or 
Eossini, may be religious to the last degree, and yet not subject 
to the charge of being sectarian. All persuasions and beliefs, 
oven if skeptical in their tendency, occupy one common platform 
in appreciation of such music. 

The psychologist finds a world of suggestions in the effects of 
musical works of art. The portrayal of deep movements of the 
soul furnishes hints, as to the treatment of otherwise insoluble 
problems. In the realm of unconscious mind — for the realm of 
feeling is the realm of mind'that has not arrived at reflection — 
perturbations occur and transitions take place that baffle the 
psychologist, unless he can see their self-revelation in music. 
The great masters of Tone, such as Beethoven and Mendels- 
sohn, have shown us in complete detail the dialectics of feeling, 
moving through one phase to another and finally coming to bo 
conscious purpose in the mind. 

Meyerbeer in his great opera of Dinorah has portrayed the 
passage of a naive soul immersed in passion, through sudden dis- 
appointment plunged into insanity. The Denouement brings 
the insane girl into the same circumstances that surrounded her 
in the highest state of her previous sanity where on her journey 
to Ploermal she joined the rustic chorus and sang the Hymn to 
the Virgin. The magic of music penetrates the distracted soul 
— she awakens, as from an ugly dream, to consciousness and san- 
ity. Meyerbeer has portrayed in the hymn, by means of the 
transition from one key to another entirely discordant with it, 
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and then a recovery of the original key, the passage of a soul 
through loss of self-identity in madness, back to sanity again ; 
and the means used may be profitably studied in detail by the 
Psychologist. The '^night-side" of our nature, as embodied in 
our emotional activity, cannot be neglected by the educator with- 
out serious evil. Music and especially song is the best means 
of investigating this field and the best moans ot treating its 
problems. 

It is not surprising that the great educators have made much 
of music from Pythagoras down to Pestalozzi. In Pla- 
to's Eepublic (Book III, Jowitt's translation) Socrates says : ''Is 
not this the reason, Glaucon, why musical training is so power- 
ful, because rhythm and harmony find their way into the secret 
places of the soul, on which they mightily fasten, bearing grace 
in their movements, and making the soul graceful of him who is 
rightly educated, or ungraceful if ill-educated ; and also because 
he who has received this true education of the inner being will 
most shrewdly perceive omission or faults in art and nature, and 
with a true taste, while he piaises and rejoices over, and receives 
into his soul the good, and becomes noble and good, he will justly 
blame and hate the bad, now in the days of his youth, oven before 
he is able to know the reason of the thing ; and when reason 
comes ho will recognize and salute her as a friend with whom 
his education has made him long familiar.*' 

Aristotle in his Politics (Book VIH, Chapter Y, Walford's 
translation) remarks after speaking of the effects of the Lydian, 
Doric, and Phrygian harmonics in "contracting the soul, soften- 
ing the mind, dissolving the heart, or in fixing it in a firm state, 
and filling it with enthusiasm" : "From what has been said it is 
evident what an influence music has over the disposition of the 
mind, and how variously it can fascinate it : and if it can do this, 
most certainly it is what youth ought to be instructed in, and 
indeed the learning of music is particularly adapted to their dis- 
position ; for at their time of life they do not willingly attend to 
anything which is not agreeable, and music is naturally one of 
the most agreeable things ; and there seems to be a certain con- 
nection between harmony and rhythm ; for which reason some 
wise men held the soul itself to be a harmony, others that it con- 
tains it." 

In these extracts we see in the one instance that Plato well 
understood the reappearance of impressions, made upon the un» 
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conscious phases of men's life, in the conscious life. Like the 
lines of the photograph which are at first invisible, thoy come 
out afterwards when the conditions are given them. The clos- 
ing sentence from Aristotle suggests that rhythm has a profound 
relation to the soul. That this is true of the will or character- 
side of the soul is demonstrated in our remarks upon the general 
moral duties and their cultivation in the school. 

Goethe, the profoundest writer on education of all modem times 
has portrayed this connection between rhythm and ethical educa- 
tion in "Meister's Travels". The combination of harmony and 
melody, the choral and the aria, the portrayal of the Universal 
and the relation thereto of the individual — is made much of in the 
"Pedagogical Province". Music is also used by Goethe as a 
solvent of all the other esthetic arts. The group of statues in 
the studio can bo expressed by the song of the singer and by the 
pantomime of the actor j its collision can be seized and por- 
trayed by each of the arts ; architecture, sculpture, painting, 
music, and poesy, each in its own peculiar way. 

OBJECT LSSSONS. 

For several years "object lessons'' have been used to some ex- 
tent by our teachers. Last year oral lessons in physiology were 
given in all the grades. Upon the adoption of the course of study 
in Natural Science these lessons have been confined to the hour 
given to that course and brought in as one of the means of giv- 
ing zest and interest. 

In 1865 at the meeting of the National Teachers' Association 
Mr. J. L. Pickard, Superintendent of schools in Chicago made a 
report on this subject, pointing out in a clear manner the benefits 
and dangers of such lessons. He said : ''I fear that Object 
teaching, as generally conducted, looks rather to immediate 
than to less showy and more valuable results. Its tendency, 
unless very carefully checked, is to make of children passive 
recipients, while teachers talk more than they instruct. Care- 
fully used, it will awaken to new thought, and will encourage 
to the mastery of difficulties suggested or rather thrown in 
the way of the pupils. But only master-minds can use it". 
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That even good teachers fail if their efforts are not supported 
by a good organization is a remark too frequently illustrated by 
facts. It is organization alone that can so supplement the in- 
dividual and reinforce him as to make good his inequalities and 
lift him over his weak places. I 

For three years I have had to report great progress in this 
direction. Our principals are rapidly becoming supervisors as 
well as instructors and the schools under their charge are becom- 
ing uniform in their degree of excellence. Close daily supervi- 
sion is the only method of securing the desired result and one 
can scarcely believe how great a degree of efficiency may be 
reached in a corps of teachers of average ability, until he actu- 
ally sees it as it exists in a large school under the management 
of a principal who knows kow to perform his duty, j 

That care which a good teacher takes to plan out her work in 
detail before coming to school makes her work at least twice as 
effective. The attention which a good principal gives to the de- 
tails of organization improves the result in the same ratio. Ever 
on the alert he nips evils in the bud, well knowing that all great 
evils are but accumulations of small ones. He makes it his rule 
^^never to allow anything in the particular that he does not intend 
to accept in the aggregate. 

"There are few who at once have thought and the capacity of 
action" says Goethe. "Thought expands, but lames : Action 
animates, but narrows". Accordingly he who has the disease 
of reflection like Hamlet, should take care that he gets through 
with his deliberation befor he comes into the presence of his field 
of action. Eeflection dissipates resolution by suggesting an in- 
finite series of grounds and reasons for different courses of ac- 
tion. This is not at all to be deprecated if the process of reflec- 
tion is carried through to the end by itself and the resolution 
firmly taken before one Confronts the deed. In the presence of 
the manifold and perplexing problems that offer in the manage- 
ment of a large school, instant decision is required, and, in many 
■cases, hesitation would prove fatal. 
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SUPERVISION OF PRINCIPALS. 

Experiments have been in progress for two years to ascertain 
the most efficient organization for large schools and also for 
groups of schools. A system continually increasing in size re- 
quires frequent change in its organization, in order to preserve 
the balance between its local and central interests. When the 
number of pupils in a school system increases from 6,000 to 
20,000, the duties of the Superintendent and Board of Directors 
not only become more complex, but they change essentially in 
quality or kind. In the former case their local importance 
predominates. When there are only 5,000 pupils the schools 
can be frequently visited by the superintendent and much stim- 
ulus given by his personal presence ; petty cases of discipline 
can be settled by him ; he can look after the causes of failure on 
the part of individual teachers ; he can examine the methods of 
discipline and instruction, and the proficiency of pupils in each 
department. With 20,000 pupils this becomes impossible and the 
system of supervision must expand so as to leave the local super- 
vision to independent principals in a large measure, and confine 
the work of the general superintendent more to the comparison 
of results, and the establishment of uniform methods and stan- 
dards throughout the whole. While a system of schools is small 
the local and central interests may be managed by one person. 
This, however, is not to the advantage of either, and experience 
has shown that the close union of those two interests prevents 
free development. In all administrative affairs there should be 
as much local freedom or independence given as is consistent 
with the attainment of the general object in view. A prescribed 
method whibh all must follow is liable to lead to a mechanical ' 
routine. To hold subordinate officers accountable for results, 
and leave them a wide scope in the choice of methods, has proved 
most effective in developing the strength of the whole. 

The course of study is one determining element in the organ- \ 
ization of a school, while the number of pupils is another ele- \ 
ment of equal importance. Confusion of these distincfions is^ 
fraught with danger to a system. As now arranged, each first 
class school has in attendance about 700 pupils. Its corps of 
teachers includes, 1st, a principal ; 2nd, a ''head assistant," who 
acts as principal when occasion requires ; 3d, two "first assis- 
tants'* — one in the grammar department and one in the lowest 
room of the primary department; 4th, two ''second assistants," 
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one in the grammar department and one in the room next above 
the lowest in the primary department; Sth, seven ^'third assis- 
tants" — enough to make up the balance of the corps — assigning 
one teacher to each room, after assigning the principal and 
head assistant to room 'No. 1. The principal is required to hear 
not less than two, nor more than four, daily recitations in the 
highest grade under his charge. The rest of his time is devoted 
to supervision of the work of the other teachers, and in the gen- 
eral conduct of the school. In addition to this work each super- 
vising principal visits at least once a week the subordinate 
schools in his district and examines their condition, makes such 
suggestions to the principal and teachers, as he deems advisable, 
and reports the same to the Superintendent. 

The guiding principle in defining the duties of supervising" 
principals is this : Local supervision should not be extended so 
far as to encroach on central supervision, that of the general 
superintendent, nor so far on the other hand as to relieve of 
responsibility the subordinate principals. An equilibrium of 
these interests must be preserved. It is obvious that unless 
there is harmony of action between these, there cannot result 
any good from the endeavor of the superintendent. Indepen- 
dence in the proper sense of the term is to be achieved not 
through mutual limitation, but rather through mutual agreement 
and concert of action. All must carry out the same plan and 
that plan must be broad enough to comprehend the purposes of 
each. 

It must not be forgotten that the nature of the supervision of 
a principal differs, and should differ, in kind from that of the 
superintendent. 

The principal should be a teacher; should do some teaching 
each day. He looks at the work of his school from the point of 
view of its minute details, while the superintendent sees more 
clearly its general results and their value compared with the 
standard of all the schools. By means ot this two-fold supervi- 
sion, each teacher's work is seen from two points of view. For 
this reason it will not gain the same end if we increase the 
corps of superintendents, nor if w€5 make too few local super- 
intendents — for then they would have no time to do any teach- 
ing. 
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la the appendix to this report are given the new rules adop- 
ted for the purpose of defining the duties of supervisory prin- 
cipals and the number and rank of assistants, as well as the num- 
ber of pupils to be assigned to each, in the diflPerent grades of 
our schools. 

So far as our experience extends, we can pronounce entirely 
in favor of this system, and it is already clearly demonstrated 
that in no case are good salaries expended to better advantage, 
than in engaging efficient supervising principals. 



In conclusion I would say that it has been my endeavor to 
present as fully as possible in this report, the advantages our 
schools possess over other instrumentalities in the formation of 
character. The theory of moral education and the facts that go 
to establish the efficiency of public schools in securing the de- 
sired results — together with an insight into the various depart- 
ments and appliances of our system, which work toward this 
one end — have been given with as much fullness as possible. 

WM. T. UAKKIS, 

Superintendent 
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MEETINGS OF THE BOABD, AND BULES OF OBDEB. 



Rule 1. The stated meetings of the Board shall be held at 
the office of the Corporation, on the second Tuesday in each and 
every month, at eight o'clock, p. m., from the first of April till 
the first of October, and at seven and a half o'clock p. m., the re- 
mainder of the year. 

Rule 2. The President, or any throe members of the Board, 
may call special meetings, by giving one week's notice in writing 
to the other members of the Board and stating the object of said 
call; and in all meetings of the Board a majority of the whole 
number elected shall constitute a quorum to do business, but any 
smaller number may adjourn from day to day, and compel the 
attendance of absent members. (See Charter, sec. 6.) 

Rule 3. The President shall take the chair precisely at the 
appointed hour, and immediately call the members to order. On 
the appearance of a quorum, the order of business of every meet- 
ing, except when otherwise specially directed, shall be as fol- 
lows : 

1 — The reading of the record of last meeting. 

2 — The reading of all letters and communications. 

3 — Reports from Secretary, Treasurer, Attorney, Superinten- 
dent, and Bailiff. 

4 — Reports from Standing Committees. 

6 — ^Reports from Special Committees. 

6 — Business lying over. 

7 — ^New business. 

8 — The election of officers. 
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EuLE 4. All special committees shall be called upon at each 
meeting for report by the President; and any special committee 
which shall fail to report for three consecutive meetings of the 
Board shall be considered discharged unless extension of time is 
granted it. 

EuLE 5. No person, other than a member or officer of the 
Board, shall, unless by permission, be allowed to make any com- 
munication to the Board, except in writing; and such permission 
must be unanimous, upon any matter that properly belongs to a 
standing committee. 

EuLE 6. No motion shall be subject to debate until it has been 
seconded and stated by the chair. It shall be reduced to writing 
at the request of the President, or any other member. 

EuLE 7. When a question is before the Board, no motion shall 
be received, except to adjourn, to lay on the table, the previous 
question, to refer, to postpone indefinitely, to postpone to a certain 
time, or to amend; and the motions named shall take precedence 
in the order in which they are here arranged ; the first, second 
and third shall be decided without debate. 

EuLE 8. No motion or proposition shall be admitted as a sub- 
stitute for the motion or resolution under debate; any member, 
however, may call for a division of the question, when the same, 
in the opinion of the President, admits of it. 

EuLE 9. On the call of two members, a majority of the Board 
may demand that the previous question shall be put, which shall 
be in this form: Shall the main question be now put? And, until 
it is decided, no further debate shall take place; and the vote 
shall be taken, first, on any amendments that may be pending 
and next, on the final question. 

EuLE 10. The President shall decide all questions of order, 
subject to an appeal to the Board by any member. In such cases 
the question shall be : Shall the decision of the chair be sustained? 
And, until it is decided, all debate upon the i)ending question 
shall be suspended. 

EuLE 11. The reconsideration of a vote may be moved at the 
same meeting at which the vote was taken by any member who 
voted with the majority, but such motion shall be decided at 
that or the next regular meeting. 

EuLE 12. Every member present shall vote on all questions, 
unless excused by the Board. 
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EuLE 13. Tho yeas and nays shall be called and entered on 
the record whenever demanded by two members of the Board. 

EuLE 14. No member shall be allowed to give his vote on 
any question after the result has been announced by the chair, 
unless by unanimous consent. 

EuLE 15. When a member is about to speak on any ques- 
tion, he shall rise and address himself to the President, confine 
himself strictly to tho point in debate, and avoid personalities. 

EuLE 16. No member shall speak more than five minutes, at 
any one time, on any motion under discussion, nor more than 
once until all other members choosing to speak shall have spoken, 
nor more than tioice to the same question, without consent of the 
Board. 

EuiiE 17. No member shall be interrupted whilst speaking, 
unless by a call to order, or to correct mistakes. If a member be 
called to order, he shall iminediately take his seat until the point 
is decided by the chair. 

EuLE 18. No member shall leave the Board before the close 
of the session, without permission of the President. 

EuLE 19. Every Standing Committee of the Board shall keep 
a record of its proceedings; and no report shall be presented to 
the Board unless acted upon and signed by a majority of the 
Committee. 

EuLE 20. None of the foregoing rules shall be repealed or 
altered unless a majority of all the Dfrectors vote for the repeal 
or alteration ; nor unless, upon motion made in writing for that 
purpose, at a previous meeting of the Board ; but any rule may 
be dispensed with for a particular occasion on the concurrence of 
two-thirds of all the members present. 
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ELECTION OF DIRECTORS. 

KuLE 1. All ["general elections for Directors of the St. Louis 
Public Schools shall be held in the respective wards at the same 
time as the general city election for Councilmon in said wards, 
and at such place or places as the Board may direct. 

EuLE 2. Said elections shall be conducted by two Judges and 
one Clerk for each poll at which said elections are to be held,, to 
be appointed by the Board. The certificates of the Judges of the 
election, signed by them, and attested by the Clerk, showing the 
full return of all votes polled at such election, and for whom given, 
shall constitute the credentials of the person having the largest 
number of votes so returned, and shall entitle him to his seat as 
hereinafter provided — the jBoard reserving the right to declare 
null and Void any election, in either ward, which it may deem 
illegal. 

KuLE 3. It shall be the duty of the Secretary, in all elections, 
to furnish to the Judges and Clerk at each of the respective polls, 
a printed form of certificates of return, a box for holding the 
ballots, and a book with the names of the registered voters ; and 
upon receiving the returns of elections, to preserve the same 
until the next meeting of the Board thereafter, and deliver them 
sealed to the President. Whenever any vacancy shall occur, 
he shall notify the Board at its first meeting thereafter, who shall 
thereupon order a special election to be held, and notice thereof 
to be published in two or more of the leading newspapers of the 
city, for at least one week prior to the day on which such elec- 
tion is to be held : Provided always, that no special election shall 
be hold if such vacancy occur within ninety days prior to the 
general election. 
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EuLB 4. It shall bo the duty of the Judges and Clerk to fill 
said form of certificates of returns with the names of the candi- 
dates, and the number of votes each received ; the votes shall be 
recorded in the book furnished, and numbered — a corresponding 
number being set opposite the name of each voter, in the same 
manner as prescribed by the present law regulating elections in 
St. Louis County. They shall sign and seal the same, and deliver 
them to the Secretary ; for which service each Judge and Clerk 
shall receive the sum of five dollars. 

EuLE 6. The returns being delivered to the President as here- 
in before provided, he shall open and read them to the Board, and 
shall ask of each person elected the following questions, which 
must be answered under oath, in the affirmative : 

First — Are you a citizen of the United States, and twenty-one 
years of age ? 

Second — Have you paid a city tax ? 

Third — Have you resided in the ward from which you were 
elected for six months next preceding your flection 1 

And the following, which must be answered in the negative, in 
like manner: 

First — ^Are you a member of the Board of Common Council, 
or do you hold any office under the City of St. Louis, to which 
you wore either elected or appointed ? 

Second — Are you, directly or indirectly, indebted to the "Board 
of President and Directors of the St. Louis Public Schools V 

Third — Are you, directly or indirectly, interested in any real 
property which is leased of the Public Schools, or that is claimed 
by them ? 

Fourth — Are you, directly or indirectly, interested in any claim 
held adverse to the title of the Public Schools to any of the lands 
allotted to them, or set apart for their use, or to any property 
which is claimed by them ? 

All of which being answered to the satisfaction of the Board, as 
ascertained by direct vote thereof, the person so answering shall 
take the following oath, and be deemed and declared duly elected 
and qualified as Director, and shall take his seat as a member of 
the Board : 



'^'' ] 88. 

18, j 



STATB OF MISSOURI, 
County of St. Louis, 

I solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will support the Constitu- 
tion and Laws of the United States and of the State of Missouri, 
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and the Rules and Regulations of the ''Board of President and 
Directors of the St. Louis Public Schools;" and that I will faith- 
fully demean myself in office as School Director, to the best of 
my knowledge and ability, so help me God. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me ) ro-ci a x "1 

this day of ,18—. j L^JliALi.J 

OFFICERS OF THE BOARD AND THEIR DUTIES. 

Rule 6. The Board shall, at its first regular meeting in May, 
or as soon thereafter as may be, in each year, elect a President, 
and Vice-President from their own number, and a Secretary, 
Treasurer, Attorney, Superintendent, and Bailiff, who shall hold 
their respective offices for one year, and until their successors 
are duly elected and qualified, unless sooner removed by the 
Board. Th^ election of officers of the Board shall bo by ballot, 
and a majority of all the votes cast shall be necessary to elect. 
No election of officers shall be held, except at a regular meeting 
or adjourned meeting held for that purpose. 

DUTIES OF president. 

Rule 7. It shall be the duty of the President to preside at all 
meetings of the Board ; preserve order ; rigidly enforce the 
rules ; sign all bonds, notes, agreements, deeds, or leases, ordered 
to be executed by this Board ; sign all warrants drawn on the 
Treasurer; appoint all standing committees, and all special com- 
mittees, when not otherwise provided for. The President shall 
take into his custody the bonds of all the officers. 

duties of vice-prestdent. 

Rule 8. In case of the resignation, absence, or other cause 
of disability of the President, the Yice-President shall do and 
perform all the duties of the President. In case of absence or 
disability of both the President and Vice-President, the President 
pro tempore shall do and perform all the duties of the President. 

DUTIES OF SECRETARY. 

Rule 9. It shall be the duty of the Secretary (in addition to 
the duties defind in rule 3) to keep a correct record of the pro- 
ceedings of the Board, in a book to be kept for that purpose, and 
keep an index to the same. lie shall attest all public acts of the 
President; affix thereto, when necessary, the seal of the Corpora- 
tion, and prepare notices to be served on the members, in due time, 
of all special meetings of the Board, and the committees thereof. 
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He shall take into his possession all deeds, books, letters, and 
other papers belonging to this Corporation, and keep the same 
in good order,Vsubject at all times to the order of the Board, or 
the examination of any member thereof; and shall lay before 
the Board, at their next meeting, all such letters or other docu- 
ments as are left with or directed to him for that purpose. He 
shall keep such books and in such forms and under such head- 
ings as the Board from time to time directs. 

EuLE 10. He shall make out all accounts for moneys due this 
Corporation, and deliver and charge the same to the Bailiff, and 
furnish to the Board, at its regular meeting, a balance sheet 
of his books for their use at such meeting and preserve the 
«ame for future reference. He shall, at the end of each fiscal 
year, make out a report of the financial condition of the Board, 
together with a statement of the lands in its i)OSSOssion, whether 
held in fee simple or under lease ; how disposed of, either by 
leasing or for school-house sites ; the quantity of land unleased 
And where located. 

Rule 11. It shall be the duty of the Secretary to possess him- 
self of the necessary knowledge in relation to the real estate 
owned by this Board, as to its location, condition and value, and 
ho shall possess himself of such other information as may be use- 
ful to the Board, or to any person having business with the Cor- 
poration. 

EuLE 12. It shall bo the duty of the Secretary, in connection 
with the Bailiff, to use diligent means to negotiate with parties 
tipplying, and to lease to them any portion of the vacant land 
belonging to the Board at not less than the minimum price placed 
upon the same by the Leasing Committee, and to submit the 
same to the chairman of said committee, who shall report thereon 
to the Board for its approval. He shall also, at each regular 
monthly meeting of the Board, report what leases, if any have 
expired since the last regular monthly meeting of the Board and 
what renewals have been granted since such last meeting, and 
whether or no, the renewals of the leases have been executed by 
the parties. 

EuLE 13. Ho shall remain in the office of the Board every 
day, during business hours, for the performance of his official 
duties. 

EuLB 14. He shall give security, in the sum of twenty thou- 
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sand dollars, for the faithful discharge of his duties, and shall 
receive such compensation as may be allowed him by the Board. 

DUTIES OF TREASURER. 

KuLE 15. It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to receive and 
keep the money of this Corporation, and pay out the same upon 
warrants drawn by the President and countersigned by the Sec- 
retary, and not otherwise. 

Rule 16. He shall keep a correct and comprehensive account 
of all moneys by him received and disbursed, in a book to be* 
kept by him for that purpose, subject to the inspection of any 
member of the Board ; he shall render this account to the Secre-- 
tary monthly, and oftener, if required. 

Rule 17. He shall give bond, in the sum of one hundred 
thousand dollars, for the faithful performance of his duties, with 
such security as shall be approved by the Board. 

duties of attorney. 

Rule 18. It shall be the duty of the Attorney to take chargo 
of the legal business of the Board, in all the Courts of the Stato 
and of the United States (his expenses and extra compensation 
being allowed by the Board when he is required to go out of the* 
county of St. Louis), and to make a report to the Board semi- 
annually, on the second Tuesdays of April and October, of the 
state of their business in the Courts; to attend the meetings of 
the Board and give his written opinion on all legal questions re- 
ferred to him ; to draw all legal instruments, leases and other 
conveyances of the Board ; and to pay all moneys collected by 
him for the Board, to the Treasurer of the Board. 

Rule 19. He shall give security in the sum of ten thousand 
dollars for the faithful discharge of his duties. He shall receive 
such compensation as may be allowed him by the Board. 

DUTIES OF SUPERINTENDENT. 

Rule 20. The Superintendent shall devote himself exclusively 
to the duties of his office. 

Rule 21. He shall excercise a general supervision over tho 
Public Schools of the city, and to this end shall visit them, ex- 
amine into their condition and progress, and see that all the rules 
prescribed for their government are faithfully observed. 

Rule 22. He shall keep a registry of the names and addresses, 
of all applicants for employment as teachers, and of the situa- 
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tions applied for respectively, and shall cause notices to be given 
to such applicants, stating the time and place for the examination 
of candidates, and notify all teachers of their appointment. 

EuLB 23. He shall keep himself acquainted with the progress, 
of instruction and discipline in schools in other places, that he 
may be able to suggest appropriate means for the advancement 
of the Public Schools in this city. 

EuLE 24. He shall report in writing, at the end of every quar- 
ter or whenever required by the Board, giving a detailed state- 
ment of the condition and prospects of the schools, and recom- 
mending such measures for their improvement as he may deem 
advisable. In the second quarterly report due in the month of 
February, the Superintendent shall make an estimate of the prob- 
able number of additional school children for whom seats should 
be provided before the month of September of the same year,, 
specifying as near as may be the localities in which the school 
accomodations are inadequate to the wants of the community. 
He shall make an annual report as soon as possible after the 
close of the scholastic year. 

Rule 25. Whenever steps are to be taken to build or alter 
school-houses, he shall communicate to the Building Committee 
such information on the subject as he may possess, and shall sug- 
gest such plans for the same as ho may consider best for the 
health and convenience of the teachers and pupils, and most 
economical for the Board. 

EuLE 26. He shall make investigation as to the number and 
condition of the children in the city who are not receiving 
the benefits of education, and shall endeavor to ascertain the 
reasons, and to suggest and apply the remedies. 

EuLE 27. He shall attend all meetings of the Board, and,, 
when requested, those of the standing committees. 

EuLE 28. He shall be present at the office of the Board every 
day between the hours of twelve and one o'clock, to attend to 
such office business as pertains to his department. 

EuLE 29. It shall be his duty in conjunction with the Teach- 
ers' Committee to examine all applicants for situation as teachers, 
and to keep a record of such examinations. 

EuLE 30. It shall bo his duty to attend examinations of the 
schools, and assist in the same, concurrently with the commit- 
tees and teachers under whose direction they take place. 

EuLE 31. He shall see that all the necessary School Eegisters^ 
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books of Record, and blanks for the use of teachers, are prepared, 
and ready to be furnished when needed. 

EuLE 32. Ho shall make out and certify to the serai-quarterly 
pay-rolls of the teachers, and shall assist the Secretary in paying 
the same. 

Rule 33. He shall receive for his services such compensation 
as may be alloTved by the Board. 

Rule 34. There shall be two Assistant Superintendents, nom- 
inated to the Board by the Teachers' Committee, annually, in 
June, one of whom shall be proficient in the German language, 
and whose duty shall be to supervise German instruction in the 
schools under the direction of the Superintendent, aud, in con- 
nection with 1 he other Assistant, assist the Superintendent in 
performing the work devolving upon him by the rules and reg- 
ulations of the Board. 

DUTIES OF BAILIFF. 

Rule 35. It shall be the dut}^ of the Bailiff to protect the real 
estate held by the Board from any trespass, wrong or injury ; 
prevent any person from taking possession of said real estate 
without the permission of the Board ; inform the Board from 
time to time when any person shall be in the adverse possession 
of any of said real estate, and order such person away from the 
same ; exercise a general supervision over the tenants of the 
Board; superintend the repairing of school-houses, under the 
direction of the Building Committee, and shall appoint and have 
full power over the Janitors of the several school-houses 5 and he 
shall report to the Board his action at the next meeting. After 
the close of each scholastic year the Bailiff shall take an inven- 
tory of all furniture and effects in the different schools, and re- 
port the same at the next meeting of the Board together with 
an estimate of its value, a statement of its condition, its increase 
or loss as compared with the last years's inventory and estimate; 
he shall attend to any other business or order of the Board, which 
is not required to be attended to by any other officer thereof ex- 
cept as herein otherwise provided, and collect all bills placed in 
his hands by the Secretar}', and report the names of all delin- 
quents at the first regular meeting thereafter. All rents and 
other moneys collected or received by said Bailiff shall be paid 
to the Treasurer of the Board, as soon as practicable after re- 
ceiving or collecting the same. His office hours shall be from 
ten A. M. to one p. m. 
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Rule 36. No act, contract, transaction or proceeding of said 
Bailiff, except his receipt for rent, shall bind the Board, or injure 
or prejudice any right, title or interest of, in or to any property 
held by the Board. 

EuLE 37. Said Bailiff shall give bond, payable to this Corpo- 
ration, with such security as shall be approved by the Board, in 
the sum of ten thousand dollars, conditioned that he will deliver 
to, and pay over to this Corporation, and account for all money, 
books, papers, maps, evidences of debt, and other property and 
effects of this Board that may come into his possession or con- 
trol ; and that he will, in all things, faithfully discharge his du- 
ties as such Bailiff. 

EuLE 38. Said Bailiff shall receive such compensation as may 
be allowed him by the Board. 

COMMITTEES AND TUEIR DUTIES. 

EuLE 89. The President shall appoint at the regular meeting 
in May, or as soon thereafter as may bo, the following standing 
committees, of each of which he shall be a member ex-officiOf 
viz : 

1 — Auditing Committee. 

2 — Teachers' Committee. 

3 — Committee on Lands and Claims. 

4 — Leasing Committee. 

6 — High School Committee. 

6 — Committee on Books, Apparatus and School Supplies. 

7 — Building Committee. 

8-0'Fallon Polytechnic Institute Committee. 

9 —Committee on Ways and Means. 
10 — Committee on Salaries. 
11 — Library Committee. 

12— Committee on Public School Polytechnic Building. 
EuLE 40. The Teachers* Committee, Committee on Lands 
and Claims, Leasing and Building Committees, shall consist of 
one member from each district, the districts to be composed as 
follows : The First and Second "Wards shall constitute the First 
District ; the Third and Fourth "Wards, the Second ; the Fifth 
and Sixth "Wards, the Third; the Seventh and Eight "Wards, the 
Fourth ; the IS'inth and Tenth Wards, the Fifth ; the Eleventh 
and Twelfth Wards, the Sixth District. Four members of any 
one of said committee shall constitute a quorum for the transac- 
tion of business. The Library Committee shall consist of such 
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members of the Board as are appointed members of the Board 
of Managers, of the Pablio School Library. All the other com- 
mittees shall consist of three members each. 

AUDITING COMMITTEE. 

KuLE 41. It shall be the duty of the Auditing Committee to 
examine monthly, and oftener if required, every bill or claim 
presented to the Board for payment ; to examine the Treasurer's 
and Secretary's books and accounts, and report thereon at the 
first regular meetings in January, April, Julv and October, and 
oftener if required ; and no claim of any amount for money due 
from the Board is to be paid or settled until the same has been 
•examined by them, and submitted to the Board for his action 
thereon ; and no officer connected with this Board shall pay any 
money (or sign any check, warrant or bond, in lieu thereof) on 
^ny demand, until it has been approved as above stated ; but 
this section shall not extend to contracts expressly made by the 
Board, nor to salaries, nor to bills amounting to less than one 
^lundred dollars ordered by the Building Committee for repairs, 
nor to bills of ten dollars and under, which are to be paid out of 
the contingent fund ; but all bills paid on account of contracts 
salaries, and from the contingent fund, shall be placed monthly 
before the Auditing Committee and examined by the same, and 
reported on at the next regular meeting of the Board. All cer- 
tificates of Committees on bills originating in contracts, shall 
designate the Contract, under which they originate, and refer to 
the date of record on which the same was* approved by the 
Board. 

KuLE 42. 1. All bills, which are presented for auditing or 
.payment to committees or officers of the Board must be attached 
to a printed blank, which shall contain on the inside the date of 
presentation, name of the party ta whom payment is due, de- 
signation of merchandise, or the kind of service rendered, the 
amount due in numbers and words, the certificate of correctness 
of the proper authority, and a blank receipt, to be filled out and 
signed upon payment. The outside of each blank shall be ap- 
propriately headed as, ^'St. Louis Public School Voucher", with 
the proper blank place marked for the year, the number of the 
voucher, the name of the receiver, the amount, and the signature 
of the Auditing Committee. 

2. All bills presented for auditing shall be countersigned by 
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the proper committee or authority which gave the order for the 
same. 

3. All bills audited shall be countersigned and marked with 
the current number by the Auditing Committee, commencing 
each year with iNTo. 1. 

4. Separate bills shall be rendered for the furniture, repairs, 
and current expenses for each school. 

teachers' committee. 

KuLE 43. The Teachers' Committee, in connection with the 
Superintendent, shall examine applicants for situations, and re- 
port to the Board their respective qualifications, and keep a book 
6f record of the same for the inspection of the Board. 

KuLE 44. They shall adopt such rules in regard to the exam- 
ination of teachers as they may judge proper. 

EuLE 45. They shall, in connection with the Superintendent 
make nominations to fill new situations whenever they occur, 
subject to the approval of the Board. 

EuLE 46. The Teachers' Committee shall have power to 
transfer teachers from one school to another, and to make temp- 
orary appointments in case of vacancies occurring ; but such 
appointments shall be reported to the Board at its next meeting, 
for its final decision. 

EuLE 47. The Teachers* Committee shall constitute the Stand- 
ing Committee on the Normal School, and shall visit the same as 
often as practicable, note the methods of discipline and instruc- 
tion, and the prpgress of the students, and report at the close of 
each quarter the condition and prospects of the school, stating 
the number of teachers that have been appointed therefrom, and 
recommending such measures for its improvement as, in their 
opinion, would be conducive to the interest of the institution. 

COMMITTEE ON LANDS AND CLAIMS. 

EuLE 48. It shall be the duty of the Committee on Lands and 
Claims to consider and report on all claims to real estate in which 
the Board is interested, and such other matters pertaining to lands 
and claims as may be referred to said committee. 

LEASING COMMITTEE. 

EuLE 49. The Leasing Committee shall have a general super- 
vision over all the lands belonging to this Board, and all matters 
relating to the leasing of property shall be referred to them, and 
it shall be their duty to report thereon as soon as practicable. 
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KuLE 50. It shall be the duty of the Leasing Committee, eveiy 
year, in the month of March, or oftener, if found necessary, to 
place a minimum value upon all the nnleased land which is in 
the actual possession of the Board, and to file a list thereof in the 
office of the Secretary. 

HIGH SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 

EuLE 51. The Committee on High School, in connection with 
the Superintendent, shall have the general supervision of the 
school ; and shall select the text-books for the same, subject to 
the sanction of the Board. 

KuLE 52. It shall be the duty of said committee to visit the 
school as often as practicable, to examine into the discipline and 
mode of instruction of each teacher, to note the progress made 
by the several classes, and to report to the Board at the end of 
each quarter the condition of the school, with such suggestions 
for its improvement as they may deem advisable. 

EuLE 53. The examination of teachers for the High School 
shall be conducted under such regulations as the High School 
Committee may prescribe. 

COMMITTEE ON BOOKS, APPARATUS, AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 

EuLE 54. The Committee on Books, Apparatus and School 
Supplies shall have the general direction of the text-books, appa- 
ratus and supplies, to be used in the Public Schools, subject al- 
ways to the sanction of the Board. 

EuLE 55. It shall be their duty to take into consideration 
any application made by any author or publisher to intro- 
duce any new text-book into the Public Schools; and to see 
that such author or publisher furnish the Public School Library 
and every member and officer of the Board w^ith a copy of such 
text-book, for examination, as a condition of its being presented 
to them for acceptance ; and said committee shall fully consider 
such application and thoroughly examine such text-book, and 
after consultation with the Superintendent and teachers shall 
make a written report to the Board, setting forth the reasons for 
or against the introduction of said book into the schools. And it 
shall be the duty of the said committee, with the advice and as- 
sistance of the Superintendent, to order all supplies coming under 
the head of text-books and apparatus that may be needed in the 
schools. It shall be the further duty of the committee to order 
all supplies used in the department of the Secretary and Bailiff* 
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BUILDING COMMITTEE. 



EuLE 5G. It shall bo the duty of the Building Committee to 
take charge of all buildings, and whenever any new building is 
wanted, to suggest the best plan and mode therefor; to have 
charge of all buildings during their erection, and generally to 
study the most economical as well as the most commodious 
changes that may be necessary for the comfort and welfare of all 
the schools under their jurisdiction. The Committee shall report 
at the meeting in the month of March, such plans for the erection 
or enlargement of schools as in accordance with the February 
report of the Superintendent they may deem necessary in order 
to meet the increased demand for school room by the month of 
September of the next scholastic year. 

EuLE 67. They shall, in the months of July and December, 
and oftener if required, examine into the state of the buildings 
belonging to this Board, and report what fixtures, painting, re- 
pairs and alterations may be required, and furnish an estimate 
of the cost of the same ; and no repairs, the cost of which exceeds 
one hundred dollars, shall be allowed without the sanction of 
said^ Committee and the order of the Board. 

O'PALLON POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE COMMITTEE. 

EuLE 58. It shall be the duty of the OTallon Polytechnic 
Institute Committee, in connection with the Superintendent, to 
take special charge of the OTallon Polytechnic Institute and 
Polytechnic Evening Schools, and to recommend suitable teach- 
ers for the same, and to fix the course of study therein. They 
shall visit said Institute and schools as often as practicable, and 
report monthly, to the Board, the registration of pupils, the char- 
acter of attendance, and such other information as may furnish 
the Board with a correct view of the condition and usefulness 
of the same. 

COMMITTEE OF WAYS AND MEANS. 

EuLE 59. There shall be a Committee of Ways and Means, 
consisting of three members, whose duties it shall be to examine 
into the income which is and may be derived from the property 
of the Public Schools, together with what is or may be obtained 
from other sources ; to ascertain, as near as may be practicable, 
what expenses are necessary to be borne, and what supply or 
deficiency of funds there may be to provide for any proposed 
object, and to report thereon. 

B 
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COMMITTEE ON SALARIES. 

KuLE CO. It shall be the duty of the Committee on Salaries to 
consider and report upon all matters relating to salaries of offi- 
cers and^'anitors which may be referred to them, and to act with 
the Teachers' Committee as a Joint Committee on the subject of 
the salaries of teachers. 

LIBRARY COMMITTEE. 

EuLE 61. It shall be the duty of the Library Committee to 
represent the Board of Public Schools in the Board of Managers 
of the Public School Library, and to report to the Board of Pub- 
lic Schools from time to time the transactions of said Board of 
Managers. And said committee shall communicate to said Board 
of Managers the instructions and resolutions of the Board of 
Public Schools pertaining to the Library. 

COMMITTEE ON THE PUBLIC SCHOOL POLYTECHNIC BUILDING. 

EuLE 62; It shall be the duty of the Committee on the Public 
School Polytechnic Building to consider and report on all appli- 
cations to the Board for accommodations therein, and they shall 
have general supervision over and control of the building, and 
power to lease the stores and rent the hall therein ; but they 
shall give immediate notice to the Secretary of such leases or 
enagagements of the hall, and the Secretary shall keep a record 
of the same, and report to the Board, and collect the rent due 
from parties making said engagements. It shall be the duty of 
said committee to appoint, on the recommendation of the Bailiff, 
suitable persons as employees in said building in capacity of 
engineer, janitor, or watchman. 

DUTIES AND COMPENSATION OF ARCHITECT. 

EuLE 63. The duties of the architect elected, or who may 
be elected from time to time by the Board, shall be as follows : 

He shall draft plans, specifications and contracts for all build- 
i;igs and improvements erected by order of said Board, and 
shall furnish the chairman of the Building Committee copies of 
such plans, specifications and contracts in each ease. 

He shall superintend the erection of all buildings and im-» 
provenients erected by order of the Board from their inception 
to their final completion. 

He shall turn over, at the termination of his office, the super- 
intendence of all buildings and improvements then in process of 
erection or construction to bis successor then in office, and shall 
deliver all duplicate plans, specifications and contracts to the 
Chairman of the Building Committee without delay. 
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For the faithful performance of his duties as above set out, 
the Architect shall give bond, with securities, approved by the 
Board, in the sum of ten thousand dollars. 

The compensation of the Architect shall be three and one half 
per centum upon the aggregate cost of the completion of build- 
ings and improvements, for the erection of which he has drafted 
plans, specifications and contracts, and which wore begun and 
completed under his supervision. 

If only part of the above work is or should be done by order 
of the Board, his compensation shall be pro rata, such pro rata 
^ to be determined by the Building Committee. 

For all other work, if any, that is or should be done by him 
by order of the Board, his compensation shall be determined by 
the Building Committee. 

The compensation to bo paid to the Architect shall be consid- 
ered due and payable at the following times and in the follow- 
ing proportions : 

One half of three and one half per centum as soon as all draw- 
ings are completed and duplicates are delivered, and the corre- 
sponding contract with the Builder is made. 

The remaining one half of said commission in proportion to, 
and at the times of payments made of the different instalments 
under the contract to the Builder. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Rule 64. All officers of the Board, at the expiration of their 
term of service, or on being removed, shall respectively deliver 
over to their successors in office, all books, papers, and money 
that may be in their hands belonging to this Corporation. 

Rule 65. The non-attendance of any member for two consec- 
utive regular meetings, of which the usual notice has been served 
upon him, may be construed by the Board as a resignation of his 
seat, unless he is prevented from attending by sickness, or ab- 
sence from the city, or for a reason satisfactory to the Board ; 
and a new election shall bo ordered as in eases of resignation. 

Rule 66. All resolutions and orders of the Board contrary 
to, or inconsistent with, any of the foregoing rules, are hereby 
repealed. 

Rule 67. None of the foregoing rules shall be repealed or 
altered unless two-thirds of all the Directors vote for the repeal 
or alteration ; nor unless, upon motion made in writing for that 
pnrpose, at a previous meeting of the Board. 



RULES AND REGULATIONS 

FOB THE GOVERNMENT OF THE ST. LOUIS PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. 

Section I. — Course of Study. 

Rule 1 . In the schools under the control of the board there shall 
be four courses of study : 1. The Normal school course; 2. The 
High school course ; 3. The District' school course ; 4. The 
O'Fallon Polytechnic Institute. 

Rule 2. The course of study for the Normal school shall cover 
a period of two years and be divided into four classes, each occu- 
pying half a year as at present arranged, subject to modification 
from time to time as the Board shall direct. 

It shall embrace the following studies^ including the modes of 
teaching the same, in each case : Arithmetic, Geography, English 
Grammar, Latin, Reading and Elocution, Composition, Vocal 
Music, Drawing and Penmanship, Human Anatomy and Phy- 
siology, Constitution of the United States, Algebra, History, 
Geometry, Mental Philosophy, Natural Philosophy, English 
Literature, Theory and Art of Teaching. 

Rule 3. The High School course of study shall cover a period 
of four years, and shall constitute a general and classical course, 
as at present arranged, subject to such modifications asjthe Board 
shall direct. 

It shall embrace the following studies : 

Algebra, English Analysis, Physical Geography, Latin, Draw- 
ing, Geometry, Greek, Physiology, Ancient Geography, Astron- 
omy, Universal History, English Literature, Constitution of the 
United States, Yocal MusiCj,^ Rhetorical Exercises, and allowing 
a substitution, in the general course, of Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Bookkeeping, Trigonometry, Botany, Zoology, His- 
tory of Art, Astronomy, French, German, Analytical Geometry 
and Calculus, Mental and Moral Philosophy, for a corresponding 
number of studies in the first list. 

Rule 4. The District School course of study shall be divided 
into seven grades, each grade including an average year's work as 
nearly as may be, and the whole to constitute a thorough course 
in the following branches : Reading, Spelling, Writing, Yocal 
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Music, Geography, Mental and Written Arithmetic, English 
Grammar, History and Constitution of the United States, Com- 
position, and Outlines of Physics and Natural History. 

KuLE 5. The O'Fallon Polytechnic Institute shall include, first, 
an elementary course in the ordinary branches : Reading, Writing, 
Spelling, Arithmetic and Geography, conducted in such schools as 
the Board shall establish from year to year for the benefit of 
such of the industrial population of the city as have no facilities 
for availing themselves of the day schools ; secondly, a higher 
course, including the following studies : Line Drawing, Higher 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Chemistry, Natural Philosophy^ 
English Grammar, and such other branches of technological in- 
struction as may be required by a sufficient number of pupils to 
form a class. 

Section II. — Classes of Schools. 

Rule 6. The Normal School course shall be conducted in a 
separate school established for the training of teachers for the 
St. Louis public schools. 

Rule 7. The High School course shall be conducted in the High 
school and such Branch High Schools as the Board shall from 
time to time establish for the purpose of providing additional 
room and accomodating such pupils as reside in the extreme 
parts of the city; said Branch High Schools shall relieve the High 
School of the whole or such portions of the lower class, or 
classes, as shall from time to time be rendered necessary by the 
growth of the department. 

Rule 8. The District Schools shall be divided into six classes, 
as follows : 

First-class schools to include the Benton, Blow, Carr Lane, 
Carroll, Clay, Clinton, Douglas, Eliot, Everett, Franklin, La- 
clede, Lafayette, Lincoln, Lyon, Madison, O'Fallon, Stoddard, 
Washington, Webster and such others as the Board shall add 
from time to time, when the number of pupils in the first grade 
of the course of study shall seem to require it. All first-class 
schools shall admit pupils belonging to any one of the seven 
grades of the course of study. 

Second-class schools to include the Humboldt, Jefferson, Caron- 
delet, Irving, New Webster, and other twelve-room schools to 
which first grade pupils are not admitted. 

Third-class schools to include the Carr, Charless, Chouteau, 
Eads, Gamble, Jackson, Pestalozzi, New Webster, No. 3, and 
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such other eight-room schools as the Board shall open from time 
to time. Pupils ^bove the third grade shall not be admitted to 
this class of schools. 

Fourth-class schools to include the Penrose, Jefferson Branch, 
Clark and such other six-room schools as the Board shall estab- 
lish. Pupils above the fourth grade shall not be admitted to this 
class of schools. 

Fifth-class schools to include the Dodier, Gravois, Hamilton^ 
Compton, Shepard, Maramec, No. 4,^0. 2,^0.1, and other four- 
room schools wherever established. Pupils above the fourth 
grade shall not be admitted to this class of schools. 

Sixth-class school* to include those which have less than two 
hundred pupils. 

Section III, — Corps of Teachers to each School. 

EuLE 9. In the assignment of teachers there shall be an average 
of at least one assistant for each twenty pupils in the Normal 
school, one assistant to each thirty in th© High school, one 
assistant to each forty-eight pupils in the first, second and third 
grades, and one to each sixty pupils in the fourth, fifth, 6ixth 
and seventh grades of the district school course. In each case 
enumerated there shall be allowed an additional assistant in 
case of an additional number of pupils greater than one-half of 
the proper quota defined in this rule. 

EuLE 10. The organization of each first class school shall be 
as follows : 

One Principal, 



.-Grammar Department. 



One Head Assistant, 

One First Assistant, 

One Second Assistant, 

One Second Assistant, j p^. Department. 

One First Assistant, j 

A sufficient number of Third Assistants to make up the corps, 
in accordance with the regulation as to the number of pupils ta 
each teacher. The organization of each second-class school 
shall be the same with omission of Head Assistant. 

EuLEll. The organization of each third-class school shall be — 

One Principal, 

One First Assistant, 

One Second Assistant, Primary, 

And Third Assistants for the remainder of the corps. 
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EuLE 12. Fourth-class schools shall have — 

One Principal. 

One Second Assistant. 

One Second Assistant, Primary. 

And Third- Assistants for the remainder of the corps. 

EuLE 13. Fifth-class schools shall have — 

One Principal. 

One Second Assistant, Primary. 

Third Assistants for the remainder of the corps. 

EuLE 14. Sixth-class schools shall have — 

One Principal. 

And Third Assistants for the remainder of corps. 

Section IV. Teachers {General Duties). 

TEACHERS. 

EuLE 15. The teachers elected at the close of the scholastic 
year shall hold their offices for one year^ unless sooner removed 
by vote of a majority of the B(|ard. 

EuLE 16. They are required to be at their respective rooms 
fifteen minutes before the time for opening each session, and any 
teacher failing to comply with this rule shall be reported by the 
Principal as tardy. 

EuLE 17. They shall open school punctually at the appointed 
time, devote themselves during school hours exclusively to the 
instruction of their pupils, maintain good order, and strictly ad- 
here to the course of study and the use of the text-books pre- 
scribed by the Board. 

EuLE 18. It shall be their duty to practise such discipline in 
their school as would be exercised by a kind and judicious parent 
in his family, always firVn and vigilant, but prudent. They shall 
endeavor on all proper occasions to impress upon the minds of 
their pupils the principles of morality and virtue, a sacred regard 
for truth, love to God, love to man, sobriety, industry and fru- 
gality. But no teacher shall exorcise any sectarian influence in 
the schools. 

EuLE 19. They shall see that the pupils under their charge 
distinctly understand and faithfully observe all the rules relating 
to pupils. 

EuLE 20. They shall not allow any agent or other person to 
exhibit in the schools any books or articles of apparatus, unless 
by consent of the Superintendent; nor any contribution for any 
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purpose whatever to be taken up in any school ; nor shall they 
receive presents of money, or other valuables, from the pupiU 
under their tuition at their respective schools. 

Rule 21. They shall attend carefully to the ventilation and 
temperature of their school rooms. 

Bqle 22. Any teacher who may be absent from school on ac- 
count of sickness or other necessity, must cause immediate notice 
of such absence to be given to the Superintendent. 

Rule 23. The teachers may, for the purpose of observing the 
modes of discipline and instruction, take two days in each year 
to visit any of the Public Schools ; but such visiting days shall 
not both be taken in the same quarter, nor till provision, satis- 
factory to the Superintendent, has been made for the proper care 
of the pupils under their immediate charge. 

EuLE 24. No teacher shall resign without giving two weeks* 
written notice to the President of the Board, in default of which 
all compensation for that length of time may be forfeited. 

Rule 25. All the teachers in the employ of the Board shall 
meet on the second Saturday of each month, during the 
scholastic year, at 10 o'clock a. m., at some convenient room to 
be selected by themselves, for the purpose of promoting the in- 
terests of the schools and the discussion of matters pertaining to 
the profession of teaching generally ; and the teachers may select 
for themselves such plan as they may deem most efficient for se- 
curing the end desired. The teachers may elect their own chair- 
man and secretary, who shall keep a brief record of their pro- 
ceedings, and report quarterly to the Snperintondent. The days 
of meetings of the teachers shall be regarded as school days, and 
absence therefrom shall be counted the same as a half-day's ab- 
sence from school. 

Rule 26. The salary of teachers shall be deducted prorata for 
absence, except in cases of sickness of teachers, when half-pay 
shall be allowed : Provided, however, that no deduction shall be 
made for two days' absence during the half quarter, caused by 
death in the family, and that said half-pay shall not extend for a 
longer period than five weeks. 

CONCERNING DISCIPLINE. 

Rule 27. All teachers are required to maintain strict order 
and discipline in their schools and class rooms, at all times. Any 
neglect of this requirement will be considered good cause for 
dismissal. In maintaining order teachers are hereby authorized 
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to employ any proper means which may be necessary to secure 
a compliance with their commands to the pupils, and in the use 
of which they will receive the full countenance and support of 
the Board. 

EuLE 28. All teachers will be held to a strict accountability 
as to the manner in which they shall use the authority herein 
delegated, and, upon complaint of severity of punishment, each 
tjaie shall be adjudged upon its own merits, the teacher being 
subject to instant dismission, if the Board decide it to be de- 
manded by the circumstances. 

EuLE 29. Each teacher in the employ of the Board shall file 
with the Superintendent, at the close of each quarter of the 
«cholastic year, a list of all cases of corporal punishment inflicted 
by said teacher during the quarter, giving date, name of pupil, 
and cause of punishment. 

EuLE 30. Those teachers who are moat successful in control- 
ling their pupils without the use of corporal punishment," other 
qualifications being sufficient, shall be awarded by the Board a 
higher degree of appreciation, and receive the preference over 
all others in promotions and appointments. 

VOCAL MUSIC. 

EuLE 31. There shall be given two lessons in music per week 
to the Normal School, two to the High School, and one to each 
fost-class District school. The Music Teachers and the Super- 
intendent, on consultation with the Principals, shall arrange the 
time at which the music lessons shall be given at the different 
schools. During the time the school is under the instruction of 
the Music Teacher, the discipline of the school shall continue 
under the charge of the regular teachers, who shall be present 
while the instruction is given, and shall arrange the scholars, for 
that purpose, in such a manner as the Teacher of Music may 
desire. • 

EuLE 32. The teachers shall require their pupils to practise 
music at least fifteen minutes every day, and it is recommended 
that the exorcises of each day be opened and closed with appro- 
priate singing. 

SCHOOL MEMBERSHIP. 

EuLE 33. In all cases of absence of pupils from school whether 
with intention of returning or not, and whether the absence be 
occasioned by sickness, or other causes, including even the sus- 
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pension of the pupil, and excepting only the ease of transfer to 
some other school in the city, the pupil's name shall be kept on 
the roll as "belonging** for three days and dropped uniformly on 
the beginning of the fourth day in case he does not return. 

EuLE 34. For the purpose contemplated in the foregoing 
rule, any pupil shall be considered as absent whose attendance 
at school shall not continue for at least one-half of the regular 
school session of the half-day. 

Section V, — Principals (Special Duties), y 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS. 

Rule 35. The Principal Teachers shall keep a Eegister in 
which they shall record the name, age, birth-place, residence, and 
date of admission of each pupil, for the first time entered in the 
Public Schools, and also the name and occupation oi the parent 
or guardian. 

Rule 36. They shall also make a daily record of the pupil» 
admitted^ present, absent or tardy; and at the close of each 
quarter, and the close of the year, furnish the Superintendent 
with the required reports according to prescribed forms. 

Rule 37. The Principal shall have a general supervision of 
the grounds, buildings and appurtenances of the school, and shall 
be held responsible for any want of neatness, or cleanliness, on 
the premises ; whenever any repairs are needed, he shall give 
notice thereof to the Superintendent. 

Rule 38. The Principals shall be at their respective schools 
thirty minutes before the time of opening each morning session^ 
They Bhall assemble at the oflSco of the Superintendent for the 
purpose of consultation, on the Wednesday preceding the second 
Saturday of each month of the scholastic year, at half past four 
o'clock p. M. 

Rule 39. The Principal shall, within one week after the com- 
mencement of each quarter, furnish the Superintendent with a 
programme of the daily exercises of the different rooms of his 
school. 

Rule 40. Each Principal shall examine the classes of the As- 
sistants as often as practicable, without neglecting the pupils 
under his immediate charge. 

Rule 41. The Principals shall be permitted, without interfer- 
ence on the part of any member of the Board, or the Superinten- 
dent, to arrange the details for the internal government of their 
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schools according to their own method, provided such method is 
not inconsistent with the general regulations of the schools; such 
Principals, of course, being liable to be judged as to their 
qualifications, by the results they may produce. 

EuLE 42. The Principals shall cause arrangements to be made 
in their respective schools to open at least one room therein as 
early as eight o'clock a. m., for the reception of pupils arriving 
at an unseasonable hour; arrrangements shall bo made by said 
Principals to have said room or rooms under such proper super- 
vision as may be approved by the Superintendent. In no cases- 
shall the children be excluded from the building during the inter- 
mission at noon. 

Section VI. ^ — Local Supervision. 

43. The Principal of the High school shall have under his im- 
mediate charge the pupils of the High School, and in addition to* 
this he shall visit the Branch High Schools, as often as possible, 
and confer with the Principals thereof as to matters of instruc- 
tion. He shall examine the pupils thereof quarterly, or often er, 
and all promotions from class to class in the High School course 
shall be under his direction. Ho shall see that the course of study 
is strictly followed, and the prescribed text books used by the 
pupils, and that the rules for the government of the High school 
are uniformly observed in the Branch High Schools. He shall 
receive and forward to the Superintendent the reports from the 
Branch High Schools, together with a consolidated report of the 
same. Examinations for promotion from class to class shall be 
conducted in writing and the questions therefor shall be pre- 
pared by the Superintendent and Principal of the High School. 
The percentages shall be made out by the corps of teachers of 
the class to which said promotion is to be made and the results 
transmitted to the High School committee for their action. The 
per-cents of applicants for admission to the Junior class of the 
High School course shall be made out by the corps of teacher* 
of that class, and the results transmitted to the High School 
committee as in the previous case. 

44. Such principals of the first class schools as are design- 
ated by the Board from time to time, shall rank as supervising 
principals and shall exercise supervisory control over such 
schools as are placed under their charge. 
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I. They shall visit said schools at least once per week, confer 
with the principals thereof, and report to the Superintendent in 
accordance with prescribed forms, 

(a) Their general condition. 

(b) The efficiency of teachers in discipline and instruction. 

(c) What classes they examined and their condition. 

(d) What classes they approved for promotion from grade to 
grade, or from one book to another. 

(e) Any irregularity in the observance of the rules of the 
Board which they found. 

(f) Date and amount of time consumed in each visit. 

II. It shall be their duty to meet the Superintendent weekly, 
if required, to consult measures for the improvement of the 
schools. 

III. They shall receive and forward to the Superintendent the 
reports of the schools under their respective supervision, to- 
gether with a consolidated report of the same. 

IV. They shall conduct not less than two nor more than four 
of the daily recitations of the first grade under their charge. 

Y. They shall report to the Teachers' Committee, whenever 
required, the standing and general efficiency of each teacher un- 
der their supervision, as regards discipline and instruction. 

Districts Supervised. 

45. The Principals of the following first-class schools shall 
rank as supervisory Principals, and their supervision shall ex- 
tend over the schools herein named, as follows : 

Principal of the Clay, over the Irving and Number Five. 

Principal of the Webster, over the New Webster and Dodier. 

Principal of the Douglas, over Number Two and Jackson. 

Principal of the O'Fallon, over Carr and Jefferson Branch. 

Principal of the Everett, over the Everett Primary aad Dou- 
glas Primary. 

Principal of the Franklin, over the Olive Street Primary. 

Principal of the Carr Lane, over the Carr Lane Primary and 
Hamilton. 

Principal of the Stoddard, over the Penrose. 

Principal of the Benton, over Number Three. 

Principal of the Eliot, over the Eads. 

Principal of the Lincoln, over the Chouteau and Compton. 

Principal of the Clinton, over the Charless and Number Four, 
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Principal of tho Laclede, over the Gamble. 
Principal of the Madison, over tho Clark and Number One. 
Principal of the Carroll, over the Pestalozzi. 
Principal of the Lafayette, over tho Gravois, and Concordia. 
Principal of the Lyon, over the Shepard and Maramec. 
Principal of the Blow, over the Blow Primary, Carondelet and 
Number Six. 

Section VIL — Pupils, 

ADMISSION, ATTENDANCE AND ABSENCE. 

EuLE 46. No child shall be for the first time received into 
the Public Schools unless accompanied by the parent or guard- 
dian, who shall give satisfactory evidence that said child is six 
years of age, and has been vaccinated ; but no child under seven 
years of age shall bo admitted unless vacancies exist after the 
older children have been accommodated. 

EuLE 47. Every pupil shall be required to attend the school 
established in the district rn which such pupil resides : Provided, 
that, whenever such school is full, the pupil may be admitted 
elsewhere, or, for good cause shown, the Superintendent be em- 
powered to make a transfer of pupils. 

EuLE 48. No one, having been a pupil in one school, shall be 
admitted into another during the same scholastic year, without 
presenting to tho Principal a certificate of honorable discharge 
from the former school, or a permit from the Superintendent. 

EuLE 49. No pupil shall be allowed to depart from school be- 
fore the usual time, unless for sickness, or on account of some 
other pressing emergency, of which the teacher shall be the 
judge. 

EuLE 50. Children applying for admission into the Public 
Schools are required to furnish all the necessary text-books and 
stationary used in their classes, in default of which they shall 
Bot be received, unless satisfactory evidence is furnished to the 
Principal or Superintendent of inability to procure said books, 
in which case the books shall be supplied by the Board. 

EuLE 51. Sickness of the pupil, or in the family, or some 
urgent necessity, shall be regarded as the only legitimate excuse 
for absence. 

EuLE 52. Pupils who have been absent, or who, from any 
cause, have failed to prepare their lessons satisfactorily, may be 
required to recite them after school. 
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KuLE 53. No pupil shall bo allowed to be absent from school, 
during the regular sessions, to take rausie, drawing, dancing, or 
other lessons. 

DEPORTMENT OF PUPILS. 

EuLE 54. The pupils must, on all occasions, be obedient to 
their teachers, and polite in their intercourse with each other. 
They must bo diligent in study, prompt in recitation and observe 
propriety of deportment during the recesses, and in coming to 
and going from school. 

SUSPENSION OF PUPILS. 

EuLB 55. Cleanliness in person and clothing is required of 
^very pupil, and repeated neglect, or refusal to comply with this 
rule, shall be sufficient cause of suspension from school. 

EuLE 56. Any pupil who shall destroy or injure any property 
of the Public Schools, shall be required to pay the .amount lost 
thereby, and, on failure to do so, such pupil may be suspcRded 
from school. 

EuLE 57. Any pupil who shall be absent four half days in 
one month, or who is repeatedly tardy, without giving an ex- 
cuse satisfactory to the teacher, may be suspended from school 
by the Principal, written notice of which shall be immediately 
given to the parent or guardian, and to the Superintendent. 

EuLB 58. No pupil shall be allowed to be absent more than 
one day to attend any pic-nic party; and such absence shall bo 
allowed only when previous request for the same has been made 
to the teacher by the parent or guardian of the pupil. Any 
violation of this regulation shall be deemed sufficient cause for 
suspension. 

EuLE 59. Any pupil guilty of disobedience to a teacher, or of 
gross misconduct, may be suspended by the Principal, written 
notice of which, stating the cause, shall be immediately given to 
tiie parent or guardian, and to the Superintendent. 

EuLE 60. Any pupil suspended from school by virtue of any 
one of the above rules, can be restored only on such conditions 
as the Superintendent or Board of Directors shall determine. 

Section VIIL — High School. 

EuLE 61.. The regular examination of applicants for admis- 
sion to the High School shall be commenced on the Thursday 
next preceding the close of the fourth quarter, and continue from 
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day to day till coniploted. Tho Superintendent and the Princi- 
pal of tho High School; with the aid of the Assistant Teachers, 
«hall constitute tho Examining Committee. In this examination 
tho applicants shall be required to write answers to printed 
questions, prepared for tho purpose, and approved by tho High 
School Committee. After tho scholars have assembled, and be- 
fore the examination is commenced, each applicant shall receive 
4i card, containing a number by which alone he shall be known 
throughout the examination. He shall write upon a slip of paper 
this number, his whole name, his age, and the name of the school 
from which he came ) which papers shall be preserved, for the 
jparpose of identifying the scholars after the examination has 
been concluded, and the successful candidates admitted to the 
High School. During the examination, each individual shall 
«ign his number, and not his name, to his exercise. When the 
writing is finished, tho Examining Committee shall carefully 
•examine all the answers, determine tho ;per cent, of correctness 
in each study, compute the average of tho several studies, and 
record the whole in a tabular form. From this tabular state- 
ment the High School Committee shall designate tho numbers 
which entitle the holders thereof to admission to tho High 
School. 

EuLE 62. The studies of the High School shall constitute a 
General and a Classical course. The Classical course (as at pres- 
•ont arranged) shall occupy four years, and shall include the 
studies required for admission to the best American colleges ; 
and may be continued, by longer attendance, through all the 
studies requisite for a good classical education. The General 
<30urse shall occupy four years, and shall embrace tho mathemat- 
ics and drawing necessary for an accomplished engineer ; the 
Latin language, so far as is possible and desirable for general 
culture, for more through acquaintance with general grammar 
and with our own language, and to facilitate the acquisition of 
modern languages ; tho reading and speaking of German and 
French ; and such studies in science and literature as shall best 
fit pupils for different departments of business, and make them 
.generally intelligent. 

iluLE 63. Where studies are given as optional, it is meant 
that the pupil, with the approval of the Principal, may chooso 
which he will pursue. No change in studies sholl be afterwards 
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admissable, unless it shall be regarded by the Principal as ex- 
pedient or necessary. 

EuLE 64. No pupil shall be admitted to the High School who 
is not twelve years of age, and who has not passed a satisfactory- 
examination in reading, spelling, penmanship, geography, gram- 
mar, history of the United States and arithmetic. Applicants 
for admission to the High School shall be allowed to substitute 
German for Geography in the list of studies for admission ; and 
the questions for examination submitted to such applicants shall 
be made out on the Orthography and Etymology of the German 
language, with special reference to the system of inflections ; 
and all pupils of the Junior Class who have been admitted on 
the German examination, shall have three lessons per week in 
Latin, and two lessons per week in German, throughout the year. 

EuLE 65. Every candidate for the High School, coming from 
any of the Grammar Schools, must present to the Examining 
Committee the following certificate, properly filled out and 
signed : 

Cbrtificate of Qualification for Admission to the High School. 

School 18 — . 

The bearer is years of age, has been a 

member of this school years, and is, in my opinion, well qualified, 

as required by rule, both in deportment and scholarship, for admission 
to the High School. 

^ Principal 

EuLE 66. All pupils admitted shall be on probation the first 
term, and if, at the end of that time, they do not hold a fair po- 
sition in their classes, they shall be withdrawn from school. 

EuLK 67. No pupil shall be advanced from a lower to a higher 
class who has not undergone a satisfactory examination in all 
the branches of the lower class. 

!ipuLE 68. A pupil, having been absent twice within ono 
month, without presenting sufficient excuse, may, on the morn- 
ing of the third absence, be discharged, and shall be re-admit- 
ted only by a permit from the Superintendent. 

Section IX. — Normal School. 

EuLE 69. This school is intended for the training of persons 
who desire to become teachers in the St. Louis Public Schools. 

EuLE 70. All qualified females, of the age of seventeen yeara 
and upwards, may be admitted to the Normal School on sub- 
scribing the following declaration : 
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I, the subscriber, hereby declare that it is my intention do devote my- 
self to the business of teaching in the Public Schools of St. Louis, for at 
least two years; that my object in resorting to this Normal School is the 
better to prepare myself for this important work. And I furthermore 
declare that I intend to continue in the Normal School during the time 
required for my graduation, unless honorably discharged by the Com- 
mittee. 

EuLE 71. Tho qualifications required shall be good moral 
character^ physical competency, and ability to pass a satisfac- 
tory examination in reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, geo- 
graphy, English grammar, and history of the United States. 

EuLE 72. Candidates for admission shall present themselves 
at the school on the first day of the first or third quarter of the 
scholastic year, for examination and classification. The Princi- 
pal shall conduct the examination, under the direction of the 
Teachers' Committee, by whose authority the successful candi- 
dates shall be admitted. 

EuLB 73. Pupils from the St. Louis High School shall not be 
required to pass the examination for admission to the Kormal 
School, but may be admitted upon the following conditions, pro- 
vided their record in scholarship and deportment has been satis- 
factory in the High Schools : (1) Graduates of the High School 
may be admitted into the senior class of the Normal School ; 
(2) Pupils of the High School who have completed the studies of 
the third class may be admitted to the middle class of the Normal 
School ; (3) Pupils who have completed the studies of the second 
class of the High School may be admitted into the junior class 
of the Normal School ; (4) Pupils who have completed not less 
than two quarters work of the junior class of the High School 
may be admitted into the fourth class of the Normal School. 
These special conditions of admission shall apply to the pupils 
of the High School only in case said pupils are sixteen years of 
age and upwards if admitted to the Fourth class of the Normal 
School, and of corresponding advance in age if admitted to the 
higher classes. 

Section X, — Miscellaneous. 

TERMS A^D SCHOOL SESSIONS. 

EuLE 74. The scholastic year shall commence tho first Monday 

in September, and continue forty consecutive weeks, exclusive of 

th# Christmas holidays, and be divided into four terms of ten 

weeks each. 
c 
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EuLE 75. There shall be two daily sessions in all the schools, 
except the High and Normal. The first session shall commence 
at 9 o'clock A. M., and close at 12 m ; and the second shall com- 
mence at 1 J o'clock p. M., and close at a quarter before 4 o'clock 
p. M., throughout the year. 

KuLE 76. During each morning session there shall be a recess 
of fifteen minutes, to be arranged as the Principal may think 
most judicious. In the afternoon there shall be no recess, except 
one of ten minutes for the primary children, who shall be care- 
fully supervised by their teachers during said recess, and pre- 
vented from causing disturbance to the higher departments. 

EuLB 77. In the High and iTormal Schools there shall be but 
one daily session, commencing at 9 o'clock a. m., and closing at 
2| o'clock p. M., throughout the year. But from April 1st, the 
session may commence at 8^ o'clock a. m., and close at 2 p. m., if 
so directed by the Teachers' Committee. 

EuLE 78. The schools shall have a vacation from the close of 
the scholastic year till the first Monday in September. They shall 
also be closed from the 25th of December to the 1st of January, 
inclusive ; on all Thanksgiving or Fast days authorized by the 
State or General Government, and on all Saturdays throughout 
the year; but on no other day, unless by special permission of 
the Board. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

EuLE 79. A public examination of all the schools shall take 
place on the Friday of the last week in the scholastic year ; be- 
sides which, all the classes in the High and iN'ormal Schools shall 
be examined in each branch of study when it is completed, and a 
written examination shall be held in the higher grade of the 
District Schools at the close of the second quarter of each scho- 
lastic year. 

EuLE 80. All regulations of the Board, heretofore adopted, 
inconsistent with these rules are hereby rescinded. 
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Office of the Board of St. Louis Public Schools, > 

St. Louis, August 1st, 1871. J 

To the Honorable the Board of President and 

Directors of the St. Louis Public Schools: 

Gentlemen — Tbo Annual Eeports of tho Secretary for the 
fiscal year ending July 31, 1871, are herewith submitted. 

1. Balance of Bills Eeceivable, on hand July 31, 1871. 

2. Eeceitts and Expenditures during the year, from August 
1, 1870, to July 31, 1871. 

3. Baiance Sheet for tho year ending July 31, 1871. 

4. School Expenses Proper for the year ending July 31, 1871. 

5. List of Unlilvsed Lands belonging to the Board, July 
31, 1871. 

G. Eeal Estate and Improvements for School purposes. 

MILTON H. WASH, 

Secretary*. 
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LIST OF UNLEASED LANDS BELONGING TO THE BOARD, 

July 31st, 1871. 



BLOCK. 



45 

197 & 198 

199 

199 

200 

201 

701 

706 

707 

714 

763 

840 

855 

856 

857 

858 

S73 

883 

883 

884 

884 

884 

884 

892 

892 

893 

893 
1044 
1066 
1066 
1355 
1356 
1439 
1440 
1440 
1472 
1480 
N. part, 1768 
Survey 3003 

S.W.)iBik.*78 
47 

854 

854 
N. part, 1769 
8. part, 1769 

160 



STREET. 



Second street . . , 
Golambus street, 
Main street ..... 
Kosciusko sljreet 

Alley , 

f Columbus St., 

\ delet are. & Rutger st 

Kosciusko street 



Caron- \ 






t( 



It 



u 



Carondelet avenue. 

Eighth street 

Front street 



(I 



K 



Main and Convent streets 

Front street 

Main street 

Eighth street 

Seventh street 









Alley 

Carondelet avenue., 

Eighth street 

S. Seventh 

Seventh street 

Carondelet avenue.. 

Lucas avenue 

Washington avenue . 

• 

California avenue. . . 

Pontiac street 

Shenandoah street . . 
Arkansas avenue. . . . 
Tennessee street . . . , 

Oregon street 

Michigan street 

Main and Railroad. . 

Davis street 

Maiden Lane 



LOT. 



1 to 8, inclusive 
9 to 16, " 
17 and 18 



1 to 12, inclusive 
1 to 12, " 
1 to 12, " 



10 and S. Mil.. 



6 to 10, inclusive 
13 to 25, " 

1 to 11, 
13 



(( 



14 

17 to 24, inclusive. 
1 



(t 
ti 

(( 

t( 
It 



tc 
u 

(t 



} 



Gasconade street 

Carondelet avenue 

Main street 

Levee 

Main and Second streets 

{( (( It u 

Fifth street 



13 

4 and 5 

19, 20 and 21 

9 



EK9... 

13 

38 and 39 
6 



1 to 10, inclusive. 
11 to 16, " 
29 to 46, 
21 



(t 



J. 



17 

1 to 18, inclusive 

1 and2 

10, 11 and 12 

31 and 32 

58, 60, 64, 66 and 67..., 

70,71,72,78,79 

84 to 87, inclusive. . , . ) 
89 to 92, »* . . . . i 

98,99,100 

106 to 109, inclusive 

11 to 15, inclusive 

4 to 13, inclusive 

C,D,E,F,G , 

FandG 

1,2, 9 to 18, inclusive 

3 to 18, inclusive 

3 



Ft. Front. 



3C.3 
130 
210.5 
210.2 
120.4% 

Whole 

33.10.^ 
303.6 
308.9 
304.3% 

50 

37.6 

55 

50.6 

89.6M 
210 
409 
125 
362 
281 

40.6 

25 
200 

25 

25 

50 

75 

50 

25 

50 

50 

25 
270 
152.6 
454 

26 

25 
460.9 

50 
150 
100 
250 
250 

337 

150 

193.8 

125 

260.7 

190.4 

70.10 
321.6 
407.10 

25 



Ft. Deep. 



472 

85.» 
138.3; 
138.5 
Irregular. 

Block. 

65.5>;i 
76 

76.2% 
134.a 
120 
302.& 
147 
118 
303.4 
104 

122 It 
122.11 
116 U 
116.11 
116.U 
116.11 
128.1k 
124 
118.lt 
118.1i 
135 
135 
135 
12& 
125 
125 
125 
125 
125 
126 
Irregular.. 
155.6)£ 
140 
140 

12.6 

12.6 

12 6 

12.6 

12.6 
125 
Irregular. 
125 aver. 
116 " 
122.8% 
120 

75 
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REAL ESTATE AND IMPROVEMENTS FOR SCHOOL PURPOSES. 
July 31, 1871. 
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aih Bt, bet. Locngl h St. Cta 
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Soolb at. Lonli 

Odniariatbt C«rr8t> 

ComerMtbJiCarrSM 

CornErCrrolliBuBUSti.. 
Klngibury Bl. Henri) mvotiR 
CboulBinAT neueuiniDlIAv 
TthSt.bel.HiQkoryjELabiiUi' 
OsUetonHlnelloid It Pirr»rS 


t M,U£lW 

30,000 « 
W 000 00 
6,000 00 

7,aooo( 
lolooo S 

3,000 00 

as 
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a;6oooo 
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6,000 05 

S:ffiS 
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ai,ooooa 
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8,000 00 

11,000 00 
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13,000 bo 

3DDOD0 

alooooo 
a,Boooo 

slooooo 

10,000 00 
13,600 OD 
2^000 00 
3,OMOO 
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16,000 00 
4,000 00 
38,603 09 
44000 80 
IS 166 13 
8,40137 
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36,600 00 
1,600 00 
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a.^.OM 14 
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B.lBl 4S 

iaiiao 11 
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tsss 
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28,033 ei 
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11,760 00 
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COURSE OF STUDY AND TEXT BOOKS 



WITH 



TJV.BUI.^R VIETV'B. 



I. Tabular View of studies in tho District Schools. 

II. Eemarks on the Tabular View. 

III. Oral Lessons in Natural Science. 

IV. Course of study in Normal School. 
V. Course of study in High School. 

VI. Course of German Instruction. 

VII. Course of Music Lessons. 

Vin. Text books used in the Public Schools. 
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REMARKS ON THE TABULAR VIEW 



OP THB 



COURSE OF STUDY. 



The course of study exhibited in the following scheme receives 
flight modification from year to year, to adapt it to the actual 
average results attained. The following remarks and cautions 
•ATQ to be borne in mind while consulting it : 

I, It is not intended as a fixed standard which all schools and 
xjlasses are forced to follow. It does, however, rejjresent the 
fair average labor of classes in the District Schools. 

ir. Schools in the centre of the city can perhaps do a little 
more than the amount laid down in the quarter, while those in 
the suburbs, where classification is imperfect and attendance ir- 
jregular, may not be able to do so much. 

III. If a teacher is not able to take her class over so much 
'work as is laid down in the tabular view for a quarter, and do 
this thoroughly in ten weeks, it should be sufficient reason for an 
investigation on her part into the reasons therefor. So if the 
contrary occurs, and more work is done than is laid down for 
the time. Classes are not of uniform capacity -, neither do all 
teachers possess the experience and judgment requisite to assign 
lessons of proper length. The tabular view will assist such in 
regulating the daily tasks. 

IV. Teachers in the same grade should make frequent com- 
parison of their results with those obtained by others. The two 
visiting days allowed by the Board, if used by teachers in exam- 
ining departments of the same grade, will furnish exceedingly 
valuable information respecting methods of attaining to the re- 
•quisite thoroughness. 

V. This comparion of results, and the securing of uniformity 
in the sets of text-books used by pupils who are transferred from 
one school to the same grade in another, are the chief advantages 
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expected to be derived from grading and fixing the course of 
study. It furnishes a convenient scale of twenty-eight degrees 
upon which]^are classified the pupils of our schools. Any grade 
may begin at any time in the year if a class is ready to enter 
it; no class need wait till the end of the quarter to commence 
another quarter's work when they are prepared for it. 

That there should be uniformity in respect to the degree of 
progress required in other branches at the period of taking up^ 
any given study, is too obvious to need discussion. 



N. 



SYLLABUS OF LESSONS 

IN 

NA^TUR-A.!. SOIEISrOE, 



KULE OF THE BOAED. 

The course of instruction in ]N"atural Science herewith adopted 
shall be taught in oral lessons, one hour being set apart on Wed^ 
nesday afternoon of each week for the purposes of said instruction. 

OOUESE OF INSTRUCTION 

SEVENTH GRADE, or first year in school: Plants or outline of 

Botany. 
First quarter : Flowers, their structure, color, parfume, habitfr 

and shapes. 
Second quarter : Leaves, fruits, seeds, their shape, &c., uses,. 

sap, decay. 
Third quarter : Buds, roots, their purpose, stalks and trunks, 

bark of plants, wood. 
Fourth quarter : Circulation of sap, what is made from sap, 

sleep of plants, &c. Eoview of topics for the year. 
SIXTH GRADE, or sccond year in school : Animals, i. e. outline of 

Zoology or Physiology. 
First quarter : Blood, what it makes ; how it is made. The 

ground, what comes from it as food for animals ; stomach 

and teeth ; circulation of the blood. 
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Second quarter: Breathing; brain and nerves; use of the sen- 
ses; seeing; protection of the eyes ; hearing; smell; taste; 
touch ; the bones ; muscles. 

Third quarter : Brains and nerves in animals compared with 
those in man ; limbs of animals and their uses : the hand in 
man and its substitutes in animals; what instruments and 
tools animals possess for attack and defence. 

Fourth quarter : Wings and fins; clothing of man and animals ; 
wherein man is superior to animals ; intelligence of animals ; 
sleep, its uses; death, what it is, Eeview of the year. 

FIFTH GRADE, Or third year in school. Elements of Physical 

Nature. 
Mrst quarter : Air; wind; flying and swimming compared ; 

pressure of the air, pumps, barometer, air-pumps, pop-guns, 

gases distinguished from liquids, gunpowder. 
Second quarter : Balloons, bubbles, heated air, chimneys, draft 

and ventilation, uses of water, water-level, pressure of water, 

attraction in solids and in liquids. 
Third quarter : Water in the air, clouds, snow, frost and ice, 

heat and cold, communication or conduction of heat, effects 

of heat, steam, light, color, electricity, magnetism. 
Fourth quarter: Gravitation, motion of the earth, friction. 

Eeview of year. 

FOURTH GRADE, or fourth year in school, a more thorough course 
in Botany. 

First quarter: Modes of studying parts of plants : Leaf, stem, 
inflorescence, flower, root, seed, woody plants, fruit, illus- 
trating by familiar examples. 

Second quarter : The differences in species of trees, their habits, 
place of growth and uses to man : Pine; cedar, willow, oak, 
beech, maple, walnut, hickory, sycamore, ash, poplar, birch, 
(what ''deciduous" and "evergreen" signify), magnolia, live 
oak, honey locust, banyan, laurel, mosses. 

Third quarter : Food plants, (1) wheat, barley, oats, rye, In- 
dian corn, rice, (2) potatoes, yams, beets, turnips, onions, 
beans, peas, (3) apples, peaches, pears, plums, chemes, oran- 
ges, bananas, lemons, bread fruit, dates, pine-apples, figs, 
grapes, (4) sago, tapioca, sugar-cane, cocoa-nut palm (its 
various uses), (5) pepper, cinnamon, cloves, nutmegs, vanilla, 
(6) tea, coffee, cocoa, mat6, (7) Iceland moss. 

Fourth quarter : Plants useful in the arts, (1) indigo, log- 

D 
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wood, (2) olive (oil), flax seed (oil), pine (turpentine, resin, 
tar), (3) caoutchouc, gutta percha j Medicinal plants and 
STIMULANTS : SarsapariUa, Cinchona (quinine), aloe, tobacco, 
opium, rhubarb ; Plants valuable for clothing : Cotton, 
flax, hemp. 

third grade, or fifth year in school. 

First quarter : Classification of animals, their differences and 
resemblances. I. Vertebrates: A) Mammals: a) orang- 
outang, monkey; b) boar, cat, dog, lion, panther, tiger, 
cougar, wolf, leopard; c) kangaroo, opossum; d) beaver, 
squirrel, rat, mouse; e) sloth, ant-eater; f) elephant, rhin- 
oceros, hippopotamus, horse, hog ; g) camel, llama, camelo- 
pard, deer, goat, ox, sheep; h) whale, dolphin, walrus, por- 
poise, seal. B) Birds: a) vulture, eagle, hawk, owl; b) 
parrot, wood-pecker, cuckoo, toucan ; c) lark, robin, swal- 
low, sparrow, mocking bird ; d) domestic fowl, quail, pigeon, 
peacock, turkey, partridge ; e) ostrich, stork, crane, duck, 
swan, penguin, goose, pBlican. C) Eeptiles : a) lizard, cro* 
codile, alligator; b) toad, frog, turtle; c) rattle snake, boa 
constrictor, python, cobra. D) Fishes : Pike, salmon, cod, 
mackerel, shad, shark, flying fish, cat-fish, trout, herring, 
sardine, II. Molluscs: Oyster, clam, pearl oyster, snail. 
in. Articulates: Lobster, craw-fish, worm, spider, insect 
(honey-bee, silkworm, cochineal, fly, wasp, butterfly, &c.) 
IV. Radiates : Corals, animalcules. 

Second quarter : Physiology, 1) Bones (preservation of teeth), 
2) skin (its membranes, pores, perspiration, cleanliness),. 8) 
flesh, (fat, muscles, tendons), 4) circulation of blood (veins, 
arteries, the heart), 5) breathing (lungs, effect on the blood), 
6) digestion (chyme, chyle, food and drink), 7) nerves 
(brain, five senses and how to use them), 8) voluntary and 
involuntary motion, effect of exercise, 9) sleep, disease, 
death, 10) proper hygienic habits (eating, drinking, sleep- 
ing, exercise, bathing, sitting in a draft of air, tight lacing, 
cramping the lungs, breathing pure air, keeping feet warm 
and head cool, &c.) 

Third quarter: Natural philosophy: 1) Gravitation and 
pressure (weights, pump, barometer, pendulum) ; 2) cohe- 
sion (glue, paste, mortar, cement, &c.) ; 3) capillary atti*ac- 
tion (lamp-wick, sap, sponge, sugar, &c.); 4) mechanical 
powers (lever, pulley, inclined plane, wedge and screw — 
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friction) 5 5) heat (sun, combustion, friction, effect on bodies^ 
steam^ thermometer, conduction, clothing, cooking, &c.); 
6) light (sources, reflection, looking-glass, refraction, spec- 
tacles, microscope, prism, telescope, efl^ect on growing bod- 
ies, photograph); 7) electricity (lightning, sealing-wax ex- 
periments, &c,); 8) magnetism (mariner's compass, horse- 
shoe magnet, telegraph). 
Fourth quarter : Astronomy : 1) Stars (some idea oi size and 
distance), 2) solar system, a) sun (sources of light and heat, 
its size, spots), b) planets (their relative distances from 
ihe sun, Venus and Jupiter, morning and evening stars, 
Saturn and his rings), c) Satellites or moons (number of 
them), d) comets, e) orbits (or paths of planets, moons and 
comets), f) eclipses (of sun, of moon), g) seasons, h) phases 
of moon. 

8S0OND GRADE, Or sixth year of the course, should take up a 

special course in Physical Geography, as follows : 
First quarter: Geology, structure of land, form of continents, 

islands, mountains and valleys, plateaus, plains, volcanoes 

and earthquakes. 
Second quarter : The water; springs, rivers, lakes, the ocean, 

tides, waves, winds, currents, relation to commerce and 

climate. • 
Third quarter: Meteorology; the atmosphere, temperature, 

the winds, moisture of atmosphere, dew, fogs, rain, snow 

and hail, climate, electrical and optical phenomena of the 

atmosphere. 
Fourth quarter : Organic life, botany, zoology, ethnography, 

relation of plants, animals and men to their place of abode. 

FIRST grade: Special course in Natural Philosophy, as illustrated 
in familiar objects, natural and artificial. 

First quarter : Matter and its properties : force, molecular 
forces, gravitation and weight, specific gravity, center of 
gravity, motion, action and reaction, compound motion. 

Second quarter : Machinery ; friction, strength of materials, 
use of materials in construction, hydrostatics and capillary- 
attraction, hydraulics, pneumatics, acoustics. 

Third quarter: Heat and its sources, communication and 
effects; steam-engine; warming and ventilation; meteoro- 
logical instruments, thermometer, barometer, hygrometer, 
rain-gauge, anemometer; classes of clouds ; classes of winds; 
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meteors and aerolites^ aurora borealis ; halos ; circalation of 
water through the processes of evaporation, clouds, rain, 
springs, rivers, ocean, &c. 
Fourth quarter : Light ; sources, reflection, prismatic spectrum; 
structure of the eye; optical instruments, telescope, micros- 
cope, &c, ; electricity; magnetism ; electro-magnetism ; tele- 
graph. 

REMARKS ON THE METHOD OF TEACHING 

THIS SYLLABUS. 

1. The Teacher must not consider herself required to go over 
all the topics in any given quarter. She must not attempt to do 
any moi*e than she can do in a proper manner. If it happens 
that only the fli*st two or three topics are all that can he dealt 
with profitably, the teacher must not allow herself to undertake 
any more. 

2. In ciise the teacher finds that the topics of any given quar- 
ter are not arranged in such an order that she can take them up 
to the best advantage, she is at liberty to change that order ; but 
she must not proceed to the work of a new quarter or to any 
portion of it until she has first given ten weekly lessons on the 
quarter's work she has begun. 

3. No more than ten weekly lessons should be given on the 
work laid down for a quarter. When these have been given, . 
proceed to the work of the next quarter whetlier the topics of 
the quarter in hand have all been considered or only a very 
^mall portion of them. 

Remark, 

The course is arranged with reference to method rather than 
quantity or exhaustivenes. If only one topic is thoroughly dis- 
cussed in each quarter of the first year, some very important 
ideas will be gained of the science of botany. In the fourth 
year ot the course, the pupil will come round to the subject 
again and can deepen his insight into the methods of studying 
the world of plants, learn the general outlines of classification 
adopted, and train his observing powers. When he comes to 
the sixth year of the course, he will again touch upon the subject 
in such a manner as to see the province this subject occupies in 
the world of nature, and its general bearings upon other fields 
of investigation. 
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The quostion will be asked: Why not reduce the number of 
topics under a given subject to the number that can be actually 
discussed by the teacher ? 

The answer is : 1) A selection of topics from a comparatively 
fall enumeration of them is best left to the individual teacher. 

2) The exact number of topics that can bo profitably discussed 
by teachers will vary with their capacities: moreover it will 
vary from year to year as teachers become familiar with the 
course; hence it is necessary to have a variety and to have topics 
enough for the most rapid classes 3) It is moreover important 
to keep constantly before the teacher a full outline of the subject 
so as to prevent the (very common) tendency to treat a theme 
in its narrow applicntiou only and to omit its general bearings. 

General Plan of the Course. 

^ It will be observed that in the seven years' course there is a 
spiral movement, or recurrence of the same topics : 1) The sub- 
jects of Natural Science^ a) the plant; b) the animal, c) the 
physical elements and mechanical powers — constitute a primary 
course of three years; so that even those who receive the 
minimum of school education shall acquire some insight into 
the elements and instrumentalities which play so important a 
part in the industrial age in which they live. 2) In the fourth 
and fifth years these subjects of Natural Science are all taken up 
again in a second course and much more scientifically developed • 
a) Botany, its method and practical application ; b) Zoology and 
Human Physiology ; c) motion and force in masses, in particles, 
and as applied in the mechanical powers ; d) Astronomy (form- 
ing A transition to the grammar school course in Physical Geog- 
raphy); five years in the average attendance on our schools; 
hence the average pupil will get two courses in Natural Sciences. 

3) In the sixth and seventh years of thedistrict schools a third 
course in Natural Science is given, in which begin to appear 
more clearly in outline the several sciences, a) Under Natural 
History or organic nature ; Geology, Meteorology, Botany, Zo- 
ology, Ethnology, b) Under Natural Philosophy, or Physics : 
Matter, force and motion, machinery, molecular forces and in- 
struments involving their application. 

4. In teaching Natural Science it is of the greatest importance 
to select typical objects or facts; i. e. objects or- phenomena that 
are typos of a largo class by reason of the fact that the manifest 
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all of the chief properties or attributes common to the other in- 
dividuals of the class and at the same time manifest them in the 
most obvious manner. It would not do for instance to select an 
object in which the properties to be illustrated were not well 
developed, nor an object with which the pupils were not familiar. 

5. Every lesson should be given in such a way as to draw out 
the perceptive powers of the pupil by leading him to reflect on 
what he sees or to analyze the object before him. It is at first 
thought strange — although it is true — that powers of observation 
are to be strengthened only by teaching the pupil to think upon 
what he sees. The process is one of division (analysis) and clas- 
sification, and secondly of tracing causal relations : hence the 
questions most frequent are : "What qualities or properties has 
this object (exhibiting the same) ? What separate actions or move- 
ments form the steps or stages in a process? What other objects 
and processes have the same? (classification). What relation of 
this object or phenomenon to others, whether as to cause and 
eflPect or as to means and end V 

6. How to conduct a lesson : a) Prepare yourself beforehand 
on the subject of the lesson of the week, fixing in your mind ex- 
actly what subjects you will bring up, just what definitions and 
illustrations you will give or draw out of the class. All must be 
marked and written down in the form of a synopsis. The black- 
bord is the most valuable appliance in oral lessons : on it should 
be written the technical words discussed, tho classification of the 
knowledge brought out in the recitation, and, whenever possible, 
illustrative drawings, b) Pains should be taken to select pas- 
sages from the reference books, or from other books illustrative 
of the subject under discussion, to be red to the class with ex- 
planation and conversation, c) Wherever the subject is of such 
a nature as to allow of it, the teacher should bring in real objects 
illustrative of it and encourage the children to do the same, 
d) But more stress should be laid on a direct appeal to their ex- 
perience, encouraging them to describe what they have seen and 
heard, and arousing habits of reflection, and enabling the pupil 
to acquire a good command of language, e) Great care must be 
taken by the teacher not to burden the pupil with too many new 
technical phrases at a time, nor to fall into the opposite error of 
using only the loose common vocabulary of ordinary life which 
lacks scientific precision. 
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7- How to use the Reference Books : 

a) In the first course extending through the seventh^ sixth, and 
fifth grades, Hooker's Child's Book of Nature should be followed 
for the most part with such hints as to method as are to be 
gained from a study of Calkins's Primary Object Lessons. Sev- 
enth Grade. First quarter : Study and use such portions of the 
first ten chapters of Hooker's Part 1. as you can make available. 
Second quarter : Chapters xi to xxi of the same book. Third 
quarter: Chapters xxii to xxvni. Fourth quarter: Chapters xxix 
to xxxiir. Sixth Grade. First quarter : Chapters i to vii of 
Hooker's Part 11. Second quarter: Chapters vm to xvni. 
Third quarter : Chapters xix to xxv: Fourth quarter: Chapters 
XXVI to xxxin. Fifth Grade. First quarter : Chapters i to x 
of Hooker's Part in. Second quarter : Chapters xi to xvm. 
Third quarter : Chapters xix to xxxi. Fourth quarter : Chap- 
ters XXXII to XXXV. Calkins's Object Lessons pp. 15 to 60 
should be studied in the seventh grade, pp. 401 to 431 will be of 
great service in the sixth grade, and the same book pp. 139 to 
190 and pp. 339 to 400 will be of equal service in the fifth grade. 

b) In the second course extending through the fourth and third 
grades Youmans' First Book of Botany should be studied for 
method and material for the lessons given in the first quarter of 
the Fourth Grade. Only a few selections can be made on ac- 
count of lack of timC; but these should be of the most suggestive 
order. For second, third and fourth quarters of the Fourth 
GradE; Warren's Physical Geography will furnish classification^ 
description and facts^ (pp. 70 to 78, new edition). Third Grade: 
First quarter : Warren's Physical Geography, pp. 78 to 85. Sec- 
ond quarter : Eefer to Draper's Physiology for information ; use 
the **Syllabus of Physiology" for further suggestions. Third 
quarter : Use Hotze's First Lessons in Physics for method and 
Wells' Natural Philosophy for information. Fourth quarter: 
Use Warren's Physical Geography, pp. 5 to 8, and Steele's Four- 
teen Weeks in Astronomy. 

o) In the third course extending through the Second and First 
Grades Warren's Physical Geography should be used for the 
first year and Wells* Natural Philosophy for the second year. 
Constant reference should be made to Tate's Natural Philosophy, 
Brande's Dictionary and other books. The Public School Li- 
brary is free to teachers as a Eeference Library. A set of col- 
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ored illastration-charts is given to each school ; many things can 
be best taught by means of charts. 

8. Although instruction in Natural Science in this course is 
confined to one hour per week^ yet it is expected that what is 
taught in these lessons will be referred to frequently in the reg- 
ular Course of Study. Whenever, for instance, any of the sub- 
jects treated in this course of instruction come up in teaching 
the other branches, an exposition ^f their scientific phases should 
be required of the pupils. This will apply to the subject of Ge- 
ography more than to the others. Arithmetic, History, and the 
Beading lesson will occasionally furnish references to one or 
more of the provinces here mapped out. 

9. In connection with the Geography, History and Grammar 
lesi^ons a study of MAN should be carried on parallel to the 
study of material nature in the weekly oral lessons. The out- 
lines of this study embrace: Isf, Physiology, or science of man 
as a body ; this comes under Natural Science ; 2d, Ethnology, 
or study of man as conditioned in development by his surround- 
ings, climate, race &c. 3d, Wants and Necessities of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, and the relation of these to the world, animal, veg- 
table and mineral ; 4^h, Language and its divisions and structure; 
Sth, States of Society; 6th, Employments and occupations ; 7th,^ 
Government ; 8th, Eeligions. A synopsis of the entire course of 
instruction in the District Schools is printed in a separate cir- 
cular accompanying this. 

10. Compositions should be written subsequent to the oral 
lessons, on the topics discussed. They should be short and to 
the point and always in the pupil's own words. Further direc- 
tions on this point are given in the circular containing the syn- 
opsis above referred to. 

11. Eesumh. To name once more in a brief manner the car- 
dinal points to be kept in mind constantly by the teacher : 

a) Take up only so many of the topics laid down for any 
given quarter as can be discussed thoroughly without overburden- 
ing the pupil's memory or distracting his power of attention. 

b). Never take up a topic that you are unable to explain and 
illustrate so clearly as to make the pupil understand it ; avoid 
all phases of the subject that will tend to confuse rather than 
enlighten. 

c) Spend only ten weeks on the work of a given quarter. 
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xdiether yon do little or maoh in it ; proceed then to the topics 
of the next quarter. 

d) Eelieve the hour's work by as much variety as possible : 
first, reading and explaining something adapted to the capacity 
of your pupils ; secondly y drawing out in a conversational man- 
ner the experience and infoiftnation which your scholars already 
possess on the subject ; thirdly, exhibiting the visible objects 
which you or the pupils have brought to illustrate the lesson^ 
4ind requiring the pupils to notice and name the properties^ qual- 
ItieS; parts and attributes ; fourthly , never omitting to show by 
« synopsis on the black-board what has been discussed in the 
iesson, its classification and relation. 

e) Eequire short weekly compositions of the pupils above the 
€fbh grade, in which they express in their own language their 
ideas on the subjects treated in the oral lessons. 



SYNOPTIC ARRANGEMENT 

OF THE TOPICS TAKEN UP IN THE COUESE OF STUDY 

IN THE DISTEICT SCHOOLS, 

SHOWING HOW THE ORAL LESSONS IN NATURAL SCIENCE SUPPLEMENT 
THE REGULAR COURSE IN WHICH THE TEXT-BOOK IS USED. 
THE TOPICS ARE ARRANGED SYSTEMATICALLY, THE 
ABSTRACT FIRST AND THE CONCRETE LAST. 



NATUEE INOEGANIC. 
A. Mathematics, (Quantity). 

I. Number (Arithmetic). — Teoct hook: Arithmetic (all 

grades). 
II. Figure (Geometry). — Oral {Lessons in Drawing, 1st, M, 
and 3d grades). 

1. Lines : straight, crooked, curved, waved, spiral. &c. 

2. Angles: right, acute, obtuse; slanting and vertical 
lines, horizontal and oblique lines, parallel and per- 
pendicular lines, &c. 

3. Surfaces: plane and curved; species of polygons : tri- 
angle, square, oblong, rhomb, trapezium ; circle, ring, 
crescent, ellipse, oval, radius, diameter, arc, &c. 

4. Solids: cube, prism, pyramid, sphere, cylinder, cone &c. 
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III. Size. Measures of capacity^ weight; extent^ duration^ 
&e. — Text hook: Arithmetic (all grades). 

B. Physios, (Things considered abstractly as matter, force^ 
and motion). 
I. Matter. — Oral (5th, 3d, and 1st Grades). 

1. Solids. 

a. Mineral : (a) metals, (b) stones, (c) earths, glass, &c^ 

b. Vegetable: (a) wood, (b) seeds, (c) products of sap, &c^ 

c. Animal : (a) bones, (b) horn, (c) shell, &c. 

2. Liquids (non-elastic fluids). 

a. Water, quicksilver, &c. 

b. Turpentine, oils, saps and juices, &c. 

c. Milk, fats, blood, &c. 

3. Gases (elastic fluids). 

a. Air. 

b. Steam and vapors. 

c. Carbonic acid, hydrogen, &c. 

n. Motion and Force. — Oral (5th, 3d, and 1st grades^ 

1. Laws of motion. 

2. Attraction of gravitation. 
a. Weight and fall. 

b. Centre of gravity. 

c. Specific gravity. 

d. Action and reaction . 

e. Friction. 

f. Inertia. 

g. Momentum. 

h. Pressure of liquids and gases. 

3. Mechanical Powers, 

a. Lever. • 

b. Pulley, wheel and axle. 

c. Inclined plane. 

d. Wedge and screw. 

4. Molecular forces (particles). — Oral (5th, 3d, and 1st 

Grades). 

a. Cohesion, elasticity. 

b. Adhesion, coherence. 

c. Capillary attraction. 

d. Affinity. 

e. Sound. 

f. Heat. 
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g. Light. 

h. Electricity. 

i Magnetism. 

j. Electro-magnetism. ^ 

m. Chemistry. — Oral (1st and 2d Grades), 

1. Chemical elements. 

a. Oxygen. 

b. Hydrogen. 

c. Nitrogen. 

d. Carbon. 

e. Minerals. 

2. Chemical formation. 

a. Salt formation^ acids and bases. 

b. Decay. 

c. Combustion. 

3. Organic Chemistry. 

a. Composition of food and drink. 

b. Composition of animal productions. 

IV. Astronomy. — Oral (5th and 3d Grades). 

1. Mathematical laws of celestial motion. 

2. Stars. 

3. Solar system. 

a. Sun. 

b. Planets. 

c. Moods. 

d. Comets. 

NATUKB 0E6ANIC. 

C. Natural History. 

R Geography (organic development of the earth). — Text 
book : Geography (5thy J^thy 3d, M, and 1st Grades). 

1. Mathematical (form^ size and motions). 

2. Physical. 

a. Geology and Mineralogy. 

(a) Formation of continents, islands, mountains, 

valleys, &c. 
(h) Volcanoes and earthquakes. 

b. Water. 

(a) Divisions : ocean, sea, &c. 
(h) Tides. 
(c) Curreats. 
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c. Atmosphere (Meteorology), 
(a) Temperature. 
(6) Winds. 

(c) Moisture (dew, fogs, rain, &c.) 

(d) Climate. 

(e) Optical phenomena. 

II. Botany. — Oral (7th, 4th, and 2d Grades), 

1. Flower. 

2. Leaf and bud. 

3. Eoot. 

4. Seed and fruit. 

5. Stalk, trunk, stem. 

6. Circulation of sap, annual changes, growth, &c. 

7. Classification. 

III. Zoology. — Oral (6th, 3d, and M Grades). 

1. Anatomy and Physiology. 

a. Skeleton. 

b. Digestion and food. 

c. Circulation. 

d. Bespiration. 

e. Covering. 

f. Means of locomotion and organs of eensation. 

2. Classification. 

a. Vertebrates : Mammals, Birds, Eeptiles, Fishes. 

b. Molluscs. 

c. Articulates. 

d. Badiates. 

8. Domestic and Wild animals. Habits, &c. 

MAK. 

D. Physical Man. 

I. Human Physiology (Body). — Oral (6th, Sd, and M 
Grades). 

1. Bones. 

2. Muscles and tendons. 

3. Digestive organs. 

4. Blood vessels and circulation. 

5. Bespiration. 

6. The skin and organs of secretion. 

7. Brain and nerves, voluntary and involuntary motion. 

8. Senses. 
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n. Ethnology. — Text-Book: Geography (5th, Jith, 3d, 2d, and 
l8t Grades). 

1. Baoes. 

a. .Caacasian. 

b. Mongolian. 

c. American. 

d. Malay. 
0. Negro. 

2. EfPect of climate. 

iir. Wants and necessities — Text-Book : Geography (upper 
five Grades). 

1. Food. 

a. Vegetable : grains, fruits, spices, &c. 

b. Animal : fish, flesh, fowl, dairy products, &c. 

c. Mineral: salt. 

2. Clothing. 

a. Vegetable : cotton, flax, hemp, &c 

b. Animal : fur, leather, wool, silk, &c. 

c. Mineral : ornaments, buttons, buckles, pins, &c. 

3. Shelter. 

a. Vegetable : boards or logs, cloth hats, &c. 

b. Animal : tents covered with hides, &c. 

c. Mineral : brick, stone, iron, &c. 

B. Spiritual Man. 
IV. Language. — Teod-Book and oral (all Grades). 

1. Grammar, 

a. Alphabets, Printed and Script. — (Reading-Book and 
Writing' Book). 

b. Parts of Speech. 

c. Inflection. 

d. Derivation. 

e. Formation of Sentences. 

f. Punctuation. 

g. Imagery, 
h. Versification. 

2. Classification of Languages. — Oral (2d and 1st Grades). 
a. Aryan or Indo-European. 

(a) Hindoo and Persian. 

(b) Greek and Latin— Eomanic : Italian, Spanish, 
French, &c. 



(Text-Book: Grammar). 
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(/?) Celtic — Irish, Welch, &c. 

(d) Slavonic — ^Bussian^ Polish, &c. 

(e) Teutonic — German, Dutch, Danish, English, &o. 

b. Semitic or South- West- Asiatic : Hebrew, Arabic, &c. 

c. Turanian or Northern-Asiatic : Siberian, Tartaric, 
African, Indian Languages, &c. 

d. Monosyllabic or Eastern-Asiatic : Chinese, Siamese, 
&c. 

V. States of Society. — Text-Book: Geography (^Upper five 
Grades). 

1. Savage. 

2. Barbarous. 

3. Half-civilized. 

4. Civilized. 

VI. Employments and Occupations. — Text-Book: Geography 
{Upper five Grades). 

1. Obtaining Natural Productions. 

a. Hunting. 

b. Fishing. 

c. Grazing. 

d. Agriculture. 

e. Mining. * 

2. Manufacturing (adapting to use). 

a. Food : Butcher, Baker, Miller, &c. 

b. Cloihing : Seamstress, Dyer, Tailor, Milliner, Weaver 
and Spinner, Hatter^ Shoemaker, &c. 

c. Shelter : Architect, Carpenter, Mason, Glazier, Pain- 

ter, Plasterer, White-washer, Paper-hanger, &c. 

d. Miscellaneous : Blacksmith, Cooper, Wheel-wright, 

Paper-maker, Stone-cutter, Chemist. ' 
8. Commerce, (Exchange and Distribution). 

a. Merchants. 

b. Transporters or Carriers. 

c. Hotel-keepers, Victualers and Bar-keepers. 

d. Bankers, Brokers, &c. 
4. Preservation and Culture. 

a. Government service, 
(a) Civil. 

(6) Military. 
((?) Legal. 

b. Medical and Surgical. 
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o. Educational. 

d. Eeligions. 

0. Literary : Authors, Editor?*, Publishers, Printers, 

.Book-sellers, &e. 
f. Artists : Musician, Painter, Sculptor, Engraver, 

Draughtsman, Photographer, &c. 

vir. Government. — Text-Book: Geography (^Upper fiveQrades), 
and History {1st Grade). 

1. Constitution. 

a. Legislature. 

b. Judiciary. 

c. Executive. 

2. Form. 

a. Absolute Monarchy (Despotism). 

b. Limited Monarchy (constitutional). 

c. Bepublic. 

3. History. 

a. Asiatic : Absolute Monarchies. 

b. European : Limited Monarchies. 

c. American : Eepublics. 

vin, Eeligion. — Text-Book: Geography (^Upper five Grades). 

a. Pagan : Feticism, Pantheism, Polytheism. 

b. Mohammedan. 
0. Jewish. 

d. Christian : Catholic, Greek, Protestant. 
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Nature, 

(in its inor.] B. Physics, 
ganic aspect.) 



GENERAL OUTLINE. 

f A. Mathematics. 



j I. Matter. 
J II. Motion I 



Nature, 

(in its organic^ 

aspect.) 

Man, 
(in his natural^ 
and spiritual 
aspects.) 



and'Force. 
j III. Chemistry, 
l^ IV. Astronomy. 

I. Geography. 
C. Natural History, ^ n. Botany. 

III. Zoology. 



D. Physical Man, 



'A 11. 
V.III. 

(III. 



I. Human Physiology. 
Ethnology, 
Wants and Necessities. 



}E. Spiritual Man, 



I. Language. 
11. States of Society, 
in. Employments and Oc* 

cupations. 
IV. Government. 
^ V. Religion. 



NORMAL SCHOOL. — Course of Study. 



FoiiBTB Class. 
Time, 20 Weeks. 



Reading. 

Pliysioiogy. 

Algebra. 

History (General). 

liatin. 

Writing. 



Junior Class. 
Time, 20 Weelcs 



Zoology. 

Composition. 

Drawing. 

Singing. 

Spelling. 

Mental Aritlimetic 

Calisthenics. 



Algebra. 

Latin. 

Geography (Physical). 
Geometry. 
Kataral Philosophy. 



Zoology. 

Composition. 

Drawing. 

Singing. 

Spelling. 

Mental Arithmetic. 

Calisthenics. 



MiDDLK Class. 
Time, 20 Weeks. 

Teaching ExercfRes. 



Latin. 

Geography (Physical). 



Arithmetic. 

Constitation Un'd SUtes 
BngUsh Literature. 
Theory k Art of Teaching 



Composition. 

Drawing. 

Singing. 

Spelling. 

Mental Arithmetic. 

Calisthenics. 



SnnoR Class. 
nme 20 Weeks. 



Teaching Exercises. 
Reading. 



Latin. 

Writing. 

Ckography (Political). 

Arithmetic. 



Theory k Art of Teachings 
Grammar Review. 

Composition. 

Drawing. 

Singing. 

Spelling. 

Mental Arithmetic. 

Calisthenics. 



All Recitations are oonduoted with special reference to the modes of 
teaching the branch of study under consideration Teaching Exercises 
in all studies are required in the Fourth and Junior Classes to be giyen 
to the class. The Teaching Exercises indicated in the Middle and Senior 
Classes are before the whole school. * 
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HIGH SCHOOL. 

GENERAL COUESE. 

First Year. — Algebra, English Analysis, Physical Geography, 
German and Latin, or Latin, Drawing. 

Second Year. — Geometry, Natural Philosophy and Chemistry 
(two quarters each), Physiology, German or Latin, Drawing, 
Book-keeping (optional). 

Third Year. — Trigonometry or Botany, Zoology and Manual ' 
of Art, Astronomy, Universal History, French and German or 
Latin. 

Fourth Year. — Analytical Geometry and Calculus, Shakes- 
peare (three quarters), Latin or French and German, Mental 
Philosophy and Moral Philosophy (two quarters each), English 
Literature (three quarters), Constitution U. S. (one quarter). 

Music and Ehetoricals throughout the course. 

CLASSICAL COUESE. 

First Year. — Algebra, English Analysis, Physical Geography, 
Latin, Drawing. 

Second Year. — Geometry, Greek, Physiology, Latin, Drawing, 
Ancient Geography. 

Third Year. — Greek, Astronomy, Universal History, Latin. 

Fourth Year. — Greek, Shakespeare (three quarters), Latin, 
Eeview of Algebra and Geometry, English Literature (three 
quarters). Constitution U. S. (one quarter). 

Music and Ehetoricals throughout the course. 

Pupils have the following choice of studies, and parents are 
requested to inform us of their wishes : 

In the Junior Year, between Latin and German. 

In the Second Year, between Greek and Natural Science. 

In the Third Year, between Trigonometry, Greek, and Botany. 

In the Senior Year, the Girls may consider the Calculus and 
Philosophy as optional. 
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STUDY OF GERMAN. 

COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 



SEVENTH GRADE. — ''Lessons on Objects," Ist, 2nd and 3d quarters. 
General division of subjects and time allowed • 

1. School . 6 weeks ) j,,,, .Ejects to be ««^ 

2. Human lioay 6 ^* V for demoustraUon. 

3. Animals, plants, and minerals 10 *' ) ") 

4. House aii(i Home 5 " [.f^")^^^. 

6. City 5 " ) unterrlcht. 

In Schools in which Struobing's pictures are used instead of 
Schreiber's, a modification of the gei eral division of subjects 
takes place. It is not supposed that the 7th grade can accom- 
plish more than is contained on pages 9 to 51 of the guide ac- 
companying the pictures. The teachers will modify or omit 
such pai*ts of the lessons as are not adapted to the wants of our 
schools, for instance § 2, 21 &c. of the Guide. In regard to the 
use of the pictures and the method of teaching the Guide will be 
found to contain many valuable hints (see pages 7 and 41 of the 
Guide). In all lessons either the object itself or a picture of it 
must be used. Without this an object lesson does not deserve its 
name. 

Each teacher is required to use her own judgment in devising 
and writing out a plan for the arrangement of the sub-divisions, 
adapting it to the special conditions of the several schools. 
These exercises are conducted with regard to Orthoepy. Bad 
pronunciation, which pupils are very likely to have acquired 
before they are sent to school, is to be corrected and habits of 
distinct articulation to be established. Scholars are taught to 
distinguish between similar sounds : (a, c, 5 ; ii, i ; cu, ci, oi ; b, 
Pi 9f '/ ^ ) ^f ^f &^-) Those exercises prepare them for the 
phonetic lessons in Primer I. and for the study of orthography. 
Proper care is taken already in this grade to engender in the 
pupils that sense of order essential to the spirit of firm discipline 
required in our school system. They must not be allowed to sit 
or stand in an improper way, they must be trained to give their 
full attention to the recitation of others as well as to the words 
of their teacher, to speak loud and distinctly and to use complete 
sentences. Securing the habit of attention is a very important 
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part of the work in this grade. Small children are rarely cap- 
able of fixing their attention for many minutes on the same sub- 
ject and this power is attained only by degrees. Therefore the 
recitations should be made very short in the beginning, so as 
not to tax the children beyond their capacity, and the natural 
conditions of their age. They should be increased in duration 
^s the pupil's capacity grows under the teacher's efforts. 

4th quarter: Review of "Lessons on Objects" and exercises in 
writing and reading German script, preparatory to Berg's 
Primer I. pages 6 — 18. The phonetic method is to be used 
(see article on Leseunterricht in Diesterweg's Wegweiser). 

Sixth Grade — Reading and Writing. 

Berg's Primer T. 1st quarter: pages 5 — 20. 

" " 2d « " 21—34 and review. 

•' " II. 3d " " 1—19. 

" « 4th " « 20—32 and 35-46. 

Questions are asked on the reading-pieces in regard to their 
contents and grammar, which the pupils are required to answer 
in complete sentences. These oral exercises are conducted 
together with the reading lessons in all grades and form an im- 
portant, perhaps their most important part. They are designed 
to establish early habits of solid, earnest and thoughtful reading. 
Schreiber's or Struebing's Bilder is used in all the lower grades 
whenever it can serve to illustrate and explain pieces in the 
readers. In the 2d and 3d quarters poems are learned by heart 
(Primer II, Nos. 2, 4a, 8, 10, 16 and 18.) 

Grammar. Syllables ; long and short syllablep, (Dehnung und 
Schffirfung), Umlaut. Grammar in this grade as well as in the 
others is to be taught only in connection with the readers. Co- 
pying from the readers though continued through all the grades, 
forms the 'principal grammatical exercises in the lower rooms, as 
it obliges the scholars to notice the form and spelling of the ele- 
ments, and to give to each word in the sentence a due share of 
his attention, which in reading is confined very often to the prin- 
cipal words that express the idea (Begriffswcerter), while those 
which exhibit the relation (Formwoerter) are neglected. — It allows 
the pupil to accumulate a stock of grammatical experience (be- 
cause in copying he is bound to notice even niceties which other- 
wise would escape his attention) that will then be sifted, cate- 
gorized and arranged by the formal study of grammar in the 
higher grades. It engenders a spirit of observation and prevents 
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the scholars from flying over the pages in undae haste. Those 
writing exercises also allow the teacher to direct and control 
the home studies in a very efficient way, and to keep one class 
of the .pupils busy while another class is reciting At the same 
time they prepare for the work of the fifth grade (c. g. Dictation 
exercises and Compostiti6n). 

Fifth Grade. — Reading. Ist quarter : Berg's Primer If., pages 
46— 60, 20— 23, and Review. 2d quarter; Witter's 2d German 
Reader, Nos. 120, 49, 119, 61, 123, 66, 124, 60, 129, 63,' 130, 63, 
128, 64, 117, 69, 122. 3d quarter: Nos. 144, 78, 121, 68, 125, 
81, 143, 82, 140, 100, 148, 73, 118, 89, 149, 79, 135, 77, 126, 127, 
109, 137. 4th quarter: Nos. 139, 97, 146, 60, 147, 64, 131, 55, 
141, 106, 150, 105, 187, 186, 196, 65, 206, 212, 211. 

Part of the poetry is learned by heart. In this grade great 
care must bo taken to make the scholars read with proper ex- 
pression and to do away at once with any bad habit of sing-song 
or monotonous reading, which perhaps may have been (though 
it should not) acquired in the drill-work on syllables, words and 
descriptive pieces of the preceding grade. The expression with 
which a scholar reads, is an excellent test of the training which 
he has gone through and of his mental capacity. His expression 
in reading will show at once whether the pupil penetrates through 
the words to the contents of a piece, whether his mind is in a 
continual and close contact with the meaning of the words he is 
reading, and is receiving the full and lively impression of their 
sense, or whether they appear to him almost unlinked to each 
other, unchained to any meaning, so that at the very best they 
have evidently produced in him but a vague, dim and nebolous 
impression of the meaning they are intended to convoy. Ex- 
pression and irapresaion stand in such close relation to each 
other, that want of expression usually shows want of impression 
too, or in other words, the pupil who does not read with good 
expression, does not understand what he is reading. 

Writing, Exercises in copying" from the reader. The most 
important part of the work of this grade is to accustom the 
pupil to exactness and order. He is to be taught in conformity 
with the rules of the Spencerian system as far as they can be 
applied to writing German, especially in regard to position and 
penholding. We can hardly expect to see in slate writing letters 
as beautifully and well written as we can obtain in the copy- 
book work of the higher grades. But here already some part 
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of the work of those grades can be done. We can already lay 
stress on the equal height o-f the letters, on writing carefully on 
the lines, on smooth light and heavy lines, on equal distance, direc- 
tion and size of the letters. 

Orammatical Exercises, i. e. analytical ones in connection with 
the readers. Distinction between so»nd and name of letters; 
hard, soft, long and short sounds. Noun (without declension) 
Article, Adjective ; Gender and Number.— Enumeration of objects 
in the form of small compositions. Each of the latter exercises 
has to be carefully prepared at school and the pupils ought not 
to do them at home before they are able to write them without 
any assistance. — Dictation Exercises commence in this grade and 
are continued regularly through all the grades. They are in this 
grade taken from pieces that have recently been read and are 
quite familiar to the scholars. They will show whether the pupil 
has studied and mastered his reading lesson, as in this case he 
must be able to write correctly any part of it, which the teacher 
may dictate. These exercises should be very short generally 
and not consume more time than is indispensably needed. One 
sentence or 5 to 8 words at a time will suffice. In dictating the 
teacher should not repeat the words more than twice. 

Fourth Grade. — Beading. 1st quarter: 99, 218, 66, 98, 113, 
114, 110, 158, 159, 195, 213, 199, 180, 67. 2d quarter: 111, 112, 
142, 136, 184, 201, 205. 3d quarter: Witter's 3d German Header, 
pages 1 — 32. 4th quarter : Witter's 3d German Eeader, pages 
32 — 58. Part of the poetry is committed to memory, with the 
names of the authors. The remarks made in the 5th and 6th 
grade apply also to the 4th. The pieces of the readers should be 
made useful in three respects : CoiTect reading, beautiful read- 
ing and as subjects for grammatical exercises. 

Penmanship. Witter's Copy-books. Copying from the read- 
ers. Position and penholding as prescribed by the Spencerian 
system. More weight is to be attached to the equal height of 
letters, to writing on the lines, to equal distance, light and heavy 
lines, direction and size of long letters than even to a more or 
less beautiful form of the letters in this grade. Not the lessons 
set aside for the teaching of penmanship alone are to be con- 
sidered sufficient for this study, but all other lessons which in- 
volve writing, work in that direction, or to say the least ought 
not to work against it. Considering this the pupils should not 
be allowed to write their dictation — or grammatical exercises in 
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a slovenly way. They should not be burdened with more work 
in either of these studies than they can do well and in good writ- 
ing. 

Grammatical exercises (from the reader i. e. analytical) Eoots 
and endingS; declension, pronouns, simple sentences, attributes, 
inverted sentences transposed. 

The synthetic exercises in the form of short compositions to be 
continued : a, Enumeration of objects ; b, Descriptive sentences 
answering a certain set of questions e. g. Was f Theile f Wo- 
raus f Von wem f Wozu f These exercises have to be carefullv 
prepared in school, before they are assigned to be written at home. 
Dictation exercises from the pieces read. 

Third Grade. — Beading : Witter's 3d Eeader, 1st quarter, 
pages 68—76, 2d quarter pages 76 — 104, 8d quarter 104 — 142, 
4th quarter 142 — 181. Some of the Poems learned by heart. 

Writing : Witter's Copy-books, Copying from the reader. 

Grammatical exercises : Pronouns : (continuation & rewiew) ; 
Adverbs, Present, Past, and Future Tense of the Verb (Active 
voice. Indie, mood.) ; Comparison, Objective elements of the 1st 
and 2d class. Punctuation : Comma before welcher, der, dass. 

Synthetic exercises in the form of short compositions : Descrip- 
tive sentences on questions. Answers to questions on reading 
pieces given in writing by the pupils. Small compositions on 
subjects that were treated in the object lessons of the 7th grade. 
These exercises must be carefully prepared in school. In cor- 
recting them, the teacher will not correct, but mark the mistakes, 
and then look over them again, in order to see if they have been 
corrected by the pupils. Dictation exercises from the reading 
pieces. Poems that have been committed to memory are written 
by rote. 

Anglo-American Classes — Berg*s Primer I. and II. In the third 
quarter of this grade Ahn's Method of Learning German is 
taken up, and part of the time spent in translating lessons 1 
to 30 incl. Exercises in speaking. Pupils are taught to un- 
derstand German questions which occur frequently and to an- 
swer them in the same language. Small poems learned by heart. 

Second Grade — Reading: Witter*s 3d Eeader; 1st quarter 
181—224, 2d 224—270, 3d 270-317, 4th 317—385. Poetry 
committed to memory. 

Writing: Witter's Copy-books ; Copying from the reader. 

Grammatical exercises (analytical. In connection with the 
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reader)^ Verb, (transitive, and intransitive, personal and imper- 
sonal, &e.), Conjunction, Interjection, Preposition, Clauses, and 
Punctuation. 

Synthetical exercises : Same as in grade No. 3, but on more 
difficult subjects ; reproduction, extension, and change of easy 
pieces from the reader. The remarks on these exercises in the 
3d grade apply also to this grade. Short Dictation exercises 
from classical authors ; one or two lines at a time are sufficient. 

Anglo-American classes : Ahn*s Method, Exercises in speaking, 
reading, and writing. Poems learned by heart. 

FiBST Grade. — In thin grade the theoretical study of German 
grammar as a separate branch of study is taken up : 

1st quarter: Ahn's Course II. §§. 1—14 (to bottom of p. 13) 
2d " « « " 14—20 incl. and review. 

3d " " " '' 21 — 44 " 

4th " ** " " 45—55 " 

Eeading lessons 1, 2, & 3, pages 92 — 93. 

TEXT BOOKS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

DISTRICT SCHOOl-S. 

McGuflfoy*s (Leigh's Phonetic) Primer, First Eeader, and 
Charts; McGuffey's Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth 
Readers ; Grammar, Greene's Introduction ; Robinson's Intel- 
lectual Arithmetic and Progressive Practical Arithmetic; Felter's 
First Lessons, Primary and Intermediate Arithmetic; Worcester's 
Speller and Primary Dictionary; Seavoy's (Goodrich's) History 
of the United States ; Berg's First and Second German Primers; 
Wittor's Second and Third German Readers ; Dessar's German 
Grammar; Ahn's First and Second Course ; Warren's Primary 
and Common School Geographies; Spencer's System of Pen- 
manship; Witter's System of German Penmanship ; Song Garden, 
Parts First and Second ; Bartholomew's Drawing Cards. 

NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Arithmetic — ^D. P. Col burn. 

Geometry — Evans. 

Physical Geography — Colton, Warren, and Guyot. 

Natural Philosophy — Hooker. 

Mental Philosophy — Haven. 

Penmanship — Spencer. 

Reading — Hillard, and Sargent. 
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Algebrd-^hevwin . 

Geography — Mitchell, Colton, and Guyot. 

History '^WiWsou . 

English Grammar — Greene. 

Vocal Music — The Song Garden, Goncone's Vocal Exercises, 
and Adam's Yocal Album. 

Physiology — Loomis. 

Constitution of U. & — Townsend. 

Theory and Art of Teaching — Wiokersham, and Sheldon. 

History of English Literature — Cleveland, and Collier. 

Latin — Andrews & Stoddard's Latin Grammar; Crosby's 
]BlclogsB Latins. 

Spelling — Worcester. 

Composition — Parker. 

JJra wing — Bartholomew. 

HiaH SCHOOL. 

English ieYcrn^ure— Collier's History of English Literature. 

Latin — Smith's Principia, orjillen's Latin Lessons and Gram- 
mar; Hanson's Latin Prose Book; Andrews & Stoddard's Latin 
Grammar; Arnold's Latin Prose Composition; Bowen's, Har- 
per's, or Hanson's Virgil ; Andrews' or Anthon's Latin Lexicon. 

» Greek — Harknoss' 1st Greek Book, Crosby's Grammar and 
Lessons, Arnold's Greek Prose Composition, Felton's Reader, 
Crosby's Anabasis, Felton's or Owen's Homer, Liddell & Scott's 
Lexicon. 

German — ^Ahn's Gorman Method, Woodbury's German Method, 
Bilderbuch ohne Bilder, Araerikanisches Lesebuch, Otto's Ger- 
man Grammar. ' 

French — Ahn's French Method, Fasquelle's French Course, 
Fasquelle's Colloquial French Reader. 

History — Willson's Outlines. 

Mathematics and Astronomy — Ray's Algebra Part 1st, Chau- 
venet's Geometry, Chauvenet's Trigonometry, Howison's Ana- 
lytical Geometry, Snell's Olmsted's Astronomy, Steele's Four- 
teen Weeks in Astronomy. 

Natural Philosophy — Wells*. 

Chemistry — Porter's. 

Natural History — Warren's Physical Geography, (Revised 
Edition) Hitchcock's Physiology, Gray's Botany, Agassiz and 
Gould's Zoology. 
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Mental Philosophy — Haven's. 

Moral Philosophy — Hickock's. 

Book-Keeping — Payson, Dunton and Scribner's. 

Bhetoricals — Randall's Elocution, Day's Bhetorical Praxis, 
Webster's Academic Dictionary. 

Musics. Mueller's Part Songs, Concone's Vocal Exercises, 
The Music Teacher. 



COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN MUSIC. 

Seventh Grade. 

Numbers at first, and afterwards the notes and staff — to 
some extent. 

Whole scale used. Half and quarter notes and correspond- 
ing rests. 

Intervals taught : from one to any other note in the scale 
up to 6. 

Voices not tried above eK 

Dynamical marks taught as they occur in the lessons. 
Songs : Twenty new ones learned. N. B. No songs taught 
except under the direction of the music teacher. 

Sixth Grade. 

Whole scale. Special attention to Ehythm. * 

Whole, half, and quarter notes and corresponding rests* 
Intervals from 1 to any other note in the scale up to 8. 

Voices not above B r. 
Dynamical marks continued. 
Songs: Twenty new ones. 

Fifth Grade. 

Scale carried to the third above. 

Whole, half and quarter notes ; corresponding rests. Ac^ 

cidentals taught. 
Intervals from 1 to 10. Major and minor thirds introduced.. 
Voices not above F. 
Dynamical marks. 
Songs: Twenty new ones, and exercises, in ono and two parts.^ 

Fourth Grade. 

Scale carried to the third above. 

Whole, half, quarter, eighth, and sixteenth notes ; corres- 
ponding rests. 
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Intervals : major and minor thirds continued. 
Yoices not above F. 

Transpositions commenced : Keys of C^ G, D, F. 
Dynamical marks. 
Songs : Twenty new ones, one and two parts. 

Third Grade. 

Scale to five above. 
Chromatic intervals. 
Voices not above F. 

Transposition continued ; keys of A^ B, B ^, B ^. 
Dynamical marks. 
Songs: Twenty new ones; one and two parts. 

Second Grade. 

Scale to five above. 
Chromatic intervals continued. 
Yoices not above F, 

Transposition continued through all major keys. 
Dynamical marks. 
SongS : Twenty new ones -, one, two, and three parts. 

First Grade. 

Scales and chromatic interval? 
Voices not above C, 
Transposition in minor keys. 
Dynamical marks. 
Songs : Twenty new ones ; one, two, and three parts. 

Special attention to be given by the teachers in all the grades 
to the following points : 1. Position of pupils, while singing. 2. 
Quality of tone : harshness and screaming never allowed ; 3. 
Pronunciation ; 4. Expression : special care taken that each piece 
shall be sung with regard to its peculiar sentiment. 

At least five minutes each day should be given to the practise 
of elementary exercises in music as directed by the music teacher. 



TABULAR STATEMENTS FOR THE YEAR 1870-7L 



PREPARED BY 



LOUIS F. SOLDAN, Assistant Superintendent. 



Table I — Showing names, location, &c., of the School-houses. 

Table Il—Showing character of attendance of Pupils. 

Table III — Showing ages of Pupils registered. 

Table IY — Showing occupations of Parents, &c. 

Table Y — Showing Birth-places of Pupils. 

Table YI-— Showing enrollment and attendance of Pupils. 

Table YII— Showing classification and grades of studies of 

Pupils. 

Table YIII — Showing classification, &c., in German Instruction. 

Table IX — Schedule of Salaries January 1st, 1872. 

Table X — Historical Table extending back to 1860. 
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APPENDIX. XOVIl 



TEACHERS FOR THE EVENING SCHOOLS, 1872. 



O'FALLON POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 

Eegis Chauvenet. . .Principal, J no. W. Spargo Assistant. 

Lewis W. Teuteberg Assistant. Chas. A. Smith " 

BENTON SCHOOL. 

Wm. F. Smith Principal. Cecelia Michael. . . .Assistant. 

Wm. Wallace Assistant. Mary B. Brbnnan. . . '^ 

Mary B. Eains " • Sophie C. Johnson. . " 

Julia Brennan '* 

BLOW SCHOOL. 
Chas. M. Poster. . . . Principal. Mattie Parker. . . . .Assistant. 

CARE SCHOOL. 

Thos. S. Smith Principal. Margaret Bell. . . .Assistant. 

Sarah Stewart Assistant. Malvina Dandridqe " 

Amelia Moench " 

CAEE LANE SCHOOL. 

Edward H. Long. . . .Principal. Paul P. Peltier . . . .Assistant. 
Mary S. Conoannon. . ilssis^anf . Lizzie B. Spalding " 

Lizzie A. Hyatt. ... *' 

CEOUTEAU SCHOOL. 

James A. Martling. . Principal. Mary Jane Dwyer.. . Assistant. 
John Folkmann .... Assistant. 

CLAY SCHOOL. 

J. W. Hall Principal. Orilla Howard Assistant. 

Hatiie C. Clark . . .Assistant. Mary E. Boswell. . . " 

EVERETT SCHOOL. 

H. H. L. Smith. ... Principal. Mary A. Clanoey... .Assistant. 

Susie J. Johnson. . . .Assistant. Julia M. E. Long. . . <f 

Egbert Ash '^ Missouri Yan Fossen '^ 

Hannah E. Ann is. . . " Carrie Worden " 

Malvina A. Hoskins ^' 

G 
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HUMBOLDT SCHOOL. 

John B. Kimball . . . Principal. Lucy S. Kichabdson. . Assistant. 
MmiAM S. Sherman . . Assistant. Kate Bindernagel . . " 

JEFFERSON SCHOOL. 

BiCHARD Hayes .... Principal. David GtOldsmith. . . Assistant. 
Amelia C. Fkucrte,, Assistant. M. T. F. Healy. ... ^' 
Julia C. Ordes ^^ Josephine Lanqalier " 

ASIANDA GiMBEL. ... " 

LAFAYETTE SCHOOL. 

Jas. L. Young Principal, Euth Tallman Assistatd. 

JosiE M. Hunt Assistant. ' M. Anna Nowlin. ... " 

Charles Sommer. ... '^ Mildred A. Carpenter <^ 
Caroline Dorn " H. H. Dalton , " 

MADISON SCHOOL. 

D. H. Smith Principal. M. Isabella ANDREWSil^i^fan^ 

Amelia T. Flaherty . Assistant. Amelia Vogel '' 

Anna J. Marshall. , " Ella K. Thomas " 

WEBSTER SCHOOL. 

Alvah C. Clayton. . Principal. Eebegca Lawrence. .Assistant. 
Lucy K. Wilson . . . .Assistant. Mathilde Kann .... '' 
Lizzie B. Spalding. . "' Nannie Giles " 

SCHOOL NO. 1. 
Lydia a. Prescott. .Principal. Mattie A. Harry. . .Assistant. 

SCHOOL NO. 2. 

Belle C. Buohan.. . . Principal. Mollie C. Kille Assistant. 

Nannie M. Stanley. . Assis^an^ 

SCHOOL NO. 3. 

BsNj. E. Nicholas.. Pnncipal. Lydia A. Mont ague. Assistant. 

Inez Ivers Assistant. Margaret Hines .... ". 

Mary J. Corbyn. ... " Kate O'Brien ^^ 

Sarah J. Hearst " 

SCHOOL NO. 4. 
Julia 0. Allen Principal. Emma F. Mason Assistant. 

WRITING TEACHERS. 
Giles Boland Adam Frederick 



LOCATION OF THE SCHOOLS, 



AND 



LIST OF TEACHERS, WITH THEIR RESIDENCES, 



January 1872. 



NOKMAL SCHOOL -Fourth Story of the Public School Poly- 
technic Building, corner of Seventh and Chesnut streets; 
warmed by steam; capacity 150 seats; 7 teachers. District — 
The whole city. 

Anna C. Brackett. , Principal, 1501 Chestnut street. 

Ida M. Eliot Assistant, 1501 Chestnut street. 

Cora Small " 24 Targee street. 

Fanny M. Bacon " 1213 Pine street. 

Joanna Hollohan " 1013 Chestnut street 

Alice M. Carpenter " 1010 Grattan street, 

Ella F. Fick " 418 South 14th street. 

HIGH SCHOOL.— Fifteenth and Olive streets ; lot 150 by 106 
feet; built 1855; cost $50,000; warmed by furnaces; 3 stories 
and basement; 12 rooms; 400 seats; 13 teachers. District— 
The whole city, 

Horace H. Morgan Principal, 3010 Laclede Avenue. 

Denton J. Snider .1st Assistant, 26 Targee street. 

Thqmas Davidson " 1534 South 7th street. 

Wm. H. Rosenstengel. ... " Hoehn street. 

Edward H. Currier " 2734 Lucas Avenue. 

Wm. p. Heston " 820 Olive street. 

Helen A. Shafer " 1621 Olive street. 

Delia M. Brey " 1611 Washington ave. 

Hope Goodson. . " 1703 Olive street. 

Fannie E.' Tower " 1005 Pine street. 

Lizzie B. Gow ..... « 1418 O'Fallon street. 

Mary H. Chidester ^* 2902 Locust street. 

Charlotte A. GROSsMANN(i'rcncA) *' 1419 Chestnut street. 
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BRANCH HIGH SCHOOL NO. 1.— Third story of the PubUc 
School Polytechnic BaildiDg^ corner of Seventh and Chestnut 
streetB; warmed by steam; capacity 150 seats; 6 teachers. 

Lucius H. Cheney Principal^ Webster Grove P. R. R. 

John C. Chbisttn 1st Assistant, 1737 Broadway. 

Grace C. Bibb '• Park Hotel 12.&01ivest. 

Sarah A. K. Ford '' 1318 Chouteau avenue. 

Jennie C. Thom ^' 1000 Locust street. 

Matilda F. Smiley ( Drawing) " 1309 Washington ave. 

BRANCH HIGH SCHOOL. NO. 2. —In third story of the 
Franklin School buildings comer of Eighteenth street and 
Christy avenue; capacity 150 seats; 6 teachers. 

John E. Kimball Principal, 1227 St. Charles street. 

Miriam S. Sherman 1st Assistant y 1309 Washington ave. 

Prisoilla C. Dudley ; " 2210 Walnut street. 

Kate Bindernagel " 2419 Buena Yista street. 

Mary W. Whiteside " 807 Locust street. 

Matilda F. Smiley {Drawing) . " 1309 Washington ave. 

BENTON SCHOOL.— Ninth and Locust streets ; lot 127 by 111 
feet ; built 1870 ; cost $32,000 ; warmed by furnaces ; 3 stories ; 
12 rooms; 700 seats; 13 English and 1 German teacher; 
District — North by Green street; east by Mississippi river; 
south by Market street, and west by Tenth street. 

J. W. Hall Principal, Gamble and Pratt ave's. 

Helen H. Smith Head Assistant, 12ol Pine street. 

Ida Johnson 1st " 603 South Fifth street. 

Sarah Stephens M " 72 Pratt avenue. 

Amelia C. Fruchte " 1519 Clark avenue. 

Mary J. Fox " 1217 Randolph street. 

Myra M. Ware " 1418 Olive street. 

Lilian Waters " 1223 Olive street. 

Sarah J. Lbam " 701 Locust street. 

Emma Williams " Olive st. & W. Union av 

Lizzie C. George. *' 1801 Olive street. 

Hattie C. Clark 2d " 1121 Locust street. 

Ella O. Howard 1st " 811 N. Eleventh street. 

Mrs. C. Dorn ...... German " 517 Carroll street. 

BLOW SCHOOL.— Fifth and Pine streets; South St. Louis; 
lot 160 by 115 feet; built 1866; cost ?18,000; warmed by 
Stoves; 3 stories; 8 rooms; 400 seats; 9 English and 1 
German teacher. District — Bounded south by Stein street. 
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A. J. Caldwell Principal, 5th str. cor. Quincy. 

M. E. Phcllips 1st Assistant, Eandolph 8t. near Main. 

Cara B. Higby " Fourth and Olive sts. 

Sarah Axford .Si " Fourth and Olive sts. 

Mattie Parker " 5th st. cor. Quincy. 

Mary O. Graham. ISub, " 5th and Eandolph sts. 

Laura F. Lare ^' Main and Kansas sts. 

Ida B. Timberlake " 2d and Nebraska sts. 

Mary A. Timberlake ,. ..Sd '^ 2d and Nebraska sts. 

F. J. Koetzli German " 2d and Pine sts.. 

BLOW PRIMARY. 
Josephine M. Nisbet. ... .Principal, Ellwood near Main. 

CARONDELBT SCHOOL.— Third and Poepping streets; So^th 
St. Louis; lot 150 by 200; built 1871; cost $35,000; warmed 
by furnaces; 3 stories; 12 rooms; 700 seats. District— 
Bounded north by Stein street. 

Charlels M. Foster ». Principal, S. W. cor. 3d & Marceau. 

Pauline Knoblauch 1st Assistant, S. side Hurck bet. 3. & 5. 

Sara Erwin " S. side Hurck bet. 3. & 5. 

Helen M. Mason «< W. s. 3. b. Taylor & St. L. 

Kate Tompkins " S. side Hurck bet. 3. & 6. 

Jennie Parker " N. e. cor. 5th & Quincy, 

BvaT. Jessup ^. <' W. s. 3. b. Taylor & St. L. 

ADELA.IDE Illingsworth " Wcst sidc Main bet. St. 

Louis and Eandolph. 

Carrie E. Dick M " S. side Hurck bet. 3. & 5. 

Ida Yolberg German " S. w. corner Capitol and 

Carondelet ave. 

CARE SCHOOL.— Sixteenth and Carr streets; lot 76 by 155 
feet; built 1855; cost $6,000; warmed by stoves; 2 stories; 
8 rooms; 400 seats; 9 English and 1 German teacher. 
District. — Bounded north by Howard street to Eighteenth, 
and thence by Cass avenue ; east by Tenth street ; south by 
Wash street, and west by Jeflferson avenue. 

Sarah J. Bacon Principal, 1619 Carr street 

Sarah A. MoBrine 1st Assistant, 1610 Clark avenue. 

Maggie Steel '< 816 N. 21st street. 

Meta a. B. Dunhaupt . . • . " 813 N. Ninth street. 

Margaret A. Dunn , . . . ^^ 1825 Biddle street. 

/Lucy A. McG-ready " 808 N. 14th street. 

Marie Louise Rice " 1017 Pine street. 

Virginia E. Stevenson " 1317 Chestnut street. 

Ellen S. Delano 2d " 1308 Pine street. 

Mary A. Dierker. . . German '' 1329 N^. 14th street. 
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CARE LANE SCHOOL.— Twenty-fourth and Carr streets ; lot 
125 by 142 feet; built 1870; cost $32,000; warmed by fur- 
naces; 3 stories; 12 rooms; 700 seats; 13 English and 1 
German teacher. 

El H. Long Principal, 3216 Sheridan avenue. 

Julia E. Klunk Read Assistant, 2810 Sheridan avenue. 

Ora E. Dolbear 1st '' 1319 Chestnut street. 

Frances Gruber 2d '' 2726 Lucas avenue. 

Emma P. Simmons " 2919 Lucas avenue. 

Elizabeth A. Sorin " 1116 North 21st street. 

Lizzie B. Spalding " 1106 Morgan street. 

Julia M. E. Long " 1231 North 8th street. 

Emily Stephens " 1417 O'Fallon street. 

Charlotte M. McBurney. . . " 2309 Morgan street 

IsABELLE J. Thompson " 1611 Bidcfie street. 

Emma C. Hall " 1805 Carr street. 

Mary S. Cancannon 1st " 2212 Carr street. 

Henry A. Obenhaus . G^crman " 2810 Walnut street. 

CARR LANE PRIMARY.— No. 2625 Franklin avenue. Rented. 
4 rooms; 150 seats. 

Mrs. Catharine Scales Principal, 1518 Morgan street. 

Martha S. Edson Assistant, 802 Olive street. 

Margaret E. Fowler *' 3205 Thomas street. 

Ella C. Prunty " 1437 Christy avenue. 



CARROLL SCHOOL.— Buell and Carroll streets; lot 140 by 
150 feet; built 1866; cost $40,000; warmed by furnaces; 3 
stories; 12 rooms, besides 2 rooms in old building; 800 seats; 
15 English and 3 German teachers. District — Bounded north 
by Park avenue; east by Mississippi river ; south by Lafayette 
avenue, and west by Rosatti street. 

Henry M. Tallman Principal, 1725 Morgan strict. 

Sarah R. Handy. . . ..Head Assistant, 921 North 20th street. 

Mary E. Lackay 1st " 607 Hickory street. 

Mary I. Atkinson M " 910 Gratiot street. 

Elizabeth A. Axpord " 1520 Lafayette avenue. 

Gertrude Garrioubs " 103 North 9th street. 

Hannah J. Skillman. ...... " 1520 Park avenue. 

Catherine E. Histed " 913 Autumn street. 

Sallie E. Hook ♦* 1405 Papin street 

Helen M. Cogswell " 1520 Lafayette avenue. 

Mahala G. Hall ^' 723 Barry street. 

Mary L. Dickson " 1506 Gratiot street. 

Francis A. Secor Ist " 306 North 10th street. 

Meltnda Wallace 2d " 2134 South Spring st. 
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Letitia a. Stewart 1st Assistant, 1552 Chouteau avenue. 

Charles Sommer . . . German " Union Park. 

Chrissie Gebbers. . . German " 808 South 6th street. 

Caroline A. Wall. . German " 1403 Carondelet avenue. 

Louisa A. Hoelzle.. .Extra) " 730 South 8th street. 

OHARLBSS SCHOOL. — Kingsbury street, near Gravois; lot 
175 by 125 feet; cost $10,000 > 2 stories; 8 rooms; 400 seats; 
• 8 English and 2 German teachers. 

Carrie L. Bryant Principal, 1318 Washington avee. 

Clara Hoelzle 1st Assistant, 730 South Eighth street. 

HiPATiA HiNCHMAN '' 1223 Grattan street. 

Mattie S. Kayser '' 1213 Armstrong ave. 

Annie M. Trumbull " 2206 Clark avenue. 

Jennie M. Lampton " 1213 Armstrong ave. 

Anna Wolfe .... " 1819 Franklin ave. 

LiDA J. Trumbull " 2206 Clark avenue. 

Francis E. Clayton !Bd " 1923 Geyer avenue. 

Pauline Einge German ** 1921 Carondelet ave. 

Caroline Klingel. . . German " 2124 Clark avenue. 

CHOUTEAU SCHOOL. — Chouteau avenue, west of Pratte 
avenue ; lot 75 by 140 feet ; warmed by furnaces ; 2 stories ; 
8 rooms; 480 seats; 9 English and 1 German teacher. Dis- 
trict — Bounded north by Cooper street; south by Park 
avenue to Toney street, and then by Elizabeth steeet; west 
by city limits. 

Eaohael M. Gass Principal, 1512 Olive street. 

Mary L. Dudley 1st Assistant, 2210 Walnut street. 

Fidelia H. Wright *^ Webster Groves P. E. R. 

Susan I. Cochran " 2360 Papin street. 

Mary A. Williams *^ 2635 Cooper street. 

Mary D. Gass " 1512 Olive street. 

Martha M. Wallace " 1904 Bahdplph street. 

Alice M. Williams *< 1315 Chestnut street. 

Bmilib H. Juvet Sd " 1509 Papin street. 

Emma Kribbbn German " 1012 Orchard street. 

CLARK SCHOOL.— Seventh near Labadie street; lot 74 by 160 
feet; built 1846; cost $3,000; warmed by stoves; 3 stories; 6 
rooms j 300 seats ; 2 English and 1 German teacher. District 
— Bounded north by Gratiot and Lombard streets; east by 
Mississippi river ; south by Park avenue, and west by Ninth 
street. 

Ellen C. Cgement ......... Principal, Carondelet, 2d station. . 

Jennie L. Harris , . . . .Assistant, 807 Locust street. 

Pauline Krueger. . . German '' 
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CL A.Y SCHOOL.— Belief ontaine and Farrar ; lot 100 by 260 feet ; 
built 1859; cost $13,000; warmed by stoves; 3 stories; 12 
rooms; 700 seats; 13 English and 2 German teachers. Dis- 
trict — ^bounded north by city limits ; east by Mississippi river; 
south by Harrison and Branch streets to Fourteenth street, 
then by Hebert street, and west by city limits. 

Frederick C. Woodruff . ..Principal, Ferguson stat. N,M.R.R 

Orilla Howard JECead Assistant, 3704 North Ninth st. 

Bmerretta a. Waters. . .1st " 3428 North Eleventh st. 

Sallie Fenby Sd ^' 1312 Washington avo. 

Sarah Y.Cole " 2612 North Eleventh st. 

Isabel M. Davie " 2708 North Eleventh st. 

Ella M. Fitzpatrick " 2705 North Tenth st. 

Lydie a. Folsom '* 908 Jefferson street. 

Eliza A. Stark " 70B North 15th street. 

Elizabeth Colliqan " 1428 Morgan street. 

Clara A. Hollingsworth. . . ^^ 1117 Pine street. 

Ulala C. Hare Sd " 1309 Linden street. 

Louise B. Gould 1st " 2612 North Eleventh st. 

Sophia Kooch German " 3610 North Tenth st. 

Sophie Leo German " 13th st. bet. Bremen av. 

and Garibaldi. 



CLINTON SCHOOL.— Grattan and Hickory streets; lot 169 
by 129 feet; built 1868; cost $45,000; warmed by furnaces; 
3 'stories; 12 rooms; 700 seats; 13 English and 2 German 
teachers. District — Bounded north by Cooper and Gratiot 
streets ; east by Ninth street to Park avenue and then by 
Eosatti street; south by Geyer avenue, and west by city 
limits. 

Z.'G. WiLLsoN , Principal, 311 High street. 

Mary A. McMullen. . .Head Assistant, 1445 2d Carondelet ave. 

Henrietta Gass 1st " 311 High street. 

Ruth Tallmann *' 1318 Chouteau avenue. 

Hattie E. Thurber " 2743 Clark avenue. 

Mart K. Deniston " 18 Targee street. 

Julia F. Warne *' 1518 Park avenue. 

Lizzie W- Clarke '^ 1445 2d Carondelet ave. 

Ada M. Farnan " 311 High street. 

Martha W. Pratte " Cor. Julia & Caroline st. 

Matilda A. Summers " 1526 Bosatti street. 

Catharine Peckham Sd " Hickory street, west of 

Mississippi avenue. 
Leah V. Lightner. , ,..lst " 1205 Dolman street. 

D. H. LuBKEN German " 809 Park avenue. 

Marqarethe Spaeter German " 1413 Papin street. 
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COMPTON SCHOOL.— Soarietta near Arkansas avenue; lot 

100 by 136 feet ; built 1868 ; cost $15,000 ; warmed by furn- 
aces; 2 stories; 4 rooms; 250 seats; 4 teachers. District — 
Bounded north by Elizabeth street to Toney street, then by 
Park avenue ; east and south no' limits ; west by city limits. 

LuELLA B. GriLFiLLAN Principal, S. w. cor.Park & Ark. av. 

Stella M. Felton Assistant, Morisse st. n. Shaw av. 

Susie F. Allen Sd " Eussell av. n. Calif, av. 

DODIBR STREET SCHOOL. —Dodier street and St. Louis 
Place ; rented ; 250 scats ; 4 English and 1 German teacher. 

Kate Barron Principal, 1319 Chambers street. 

Eugenia E. Chapman Assistant, 2023 Lucas street. 

Alma L. Bowman *^ 2410 North 16th street. 

Louise Miller Sd *' 24 Targee street. 

Henry Clarner . . . German '• 1615 Dodier street. 

DOUGLAS SCHOOL. — Eleventh and Howard streets.' Lot 

101 feet by 135 feet; built 1870; cost 834,000; warmed by 
furnaces; 3 stories; 12 rooms; 700 seats ; 13 English and 1 
German teaclior. 

Francis E. Cook Principal, 1713 North llth street. 

Julia C. Ordes Head Assistant, 712 North 12th street. 

Josephine L. Kendrick. . . 1st " 1603 Olive street. 

Mattie B. Cuolahan 2d ^' 1002 North 17th street. 

Anna Cook " 1713 North llth street. 

Clara J. Martin " 1020 North llth street. 

Martha A. Walls " 1723 North 18th street. 

Martha S. Kendall " 1508 North 12th street. 

Kate Dauber " 2012 North llth street. 

Lottie E. Layton " 1630 Wash street. 

Sarah E. Goodfellow " 1121 North llth street. 

Lottie H. Woodruff , . .,M " 911 Webster street. 

LiLAH C. O'Kane 1st . '' 1630 Wash street. 

Mary B. Brennan. . .{Extra) '^ 1221 Christy avenue. 

Jennie Wahlert. . . .G^erman " 1704 North 10th street. 

Iduna VON Sodden.. .(German " Wyoming bet. JeflF. av. 

and 2d Carondelet av. 

DOUGLAS PRIMARY.— No. 218 Mullanphy street. Rented ; 
^ rooms; 120 seats; 2 teachers. 

Anna L. Phillips Principal, 1110 Chambers street. 

Oeorgine a. Welles Assistant, 1020 North 19th street. 

EADS school. — Fifteenth and Pine streets; lot 79 by 109 
feet; built 1850; cost $8,000; warmed by furnaces; 2 stories; 
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8 rooms ; 400 seats ; 8 English and 1 German teacher. Dis- 
trict — Bounded north by Washington avenae; east hy Four- 
teenth street; south by Gratiot street; west by Mercer and 
Twentieth streets. 

EosB B. Wright. Principal, 1413 Pine street. 

Ella W. Bush l$t Assistant, 2630 Morgan street* 

Frances Spargo " 2222 S. Spring street. 

Ada Shinkle , " 1308 Pine street. 

Sallie E. Williams " 2029 Clark avenue. 

Nellie Shade '^ 1413 Pine street. 

J. E. P. Lewis '< 1506 Poplar street. 

Lucy A. Wiggin M " 1708 Morgan street. 

Ebbbcca Gast German '• 1628 2d Carondelet ave* 

ELIOT SCHOOL.— Fifteenth and Walnut streets ; lot 125 by 150^ 
feet; built 1868; cost $42,000; warmed by furnaces; 3 stories; 
12 rooms; 700 seats; 13 English and 1 German teacher. 
District — Bounded north by Washington avenue; east by 
Fourteenth street; south by Gratiot street; west by Mercer 
and Twentieth streets. 

Kate T. Wilson Principal, 27 South 15th street. 

Sue Y. Beeson Mead Assistant, 410 South 15th street, 

Eebecca Taylor 1st " 931 JNTorth 10th street. 

Sallie E. Warner M " 1510 Olive street. 

Emma C. Lynch *' 205 South Summit ave- 

Kate Field << 705 North 17th street. 

Mary Consland " 2747 Clark avenue. 

Emma H. Fenton " 1510 Poplar street. 

Mary L. Dunning " 2923 Thomas street. 

Henrietta F. Bryan . . . . "' 3001 Olive street. 

Julia M. Clark ..... . .,Sd " 1124 Locust street. 

Alice E. Barrows 1st " 1320 Pine street. 

Lucia Johnson ... " 3008 Laclede avenue. 

A. Clara Folkman. . German " 1300 Clark avenue. 

EVBKETT SCHOOL.— Eighth street, between Cass avenue and 
O'Fallon street; lot 172 by 127^ feet; built 1859 ; cost$18,000;. 
warmed by stoves ; 3 stories ; 12 rooms ; 700 seats ; 13 Eng- 
lish and 1 German teacher. District —Bounded north by 
Howard street ; east by Mississippi river ; south by Biddle^ 
street, and west by Tenth street. 

H. H. L. Smith Principal, 1311 Nort 7th street. 

Jeannie Walbridge. , ,Head Assistant, 2938 Laclede avenue 
Elizabeth Moerschel . . ,1st " 1004 Broadway. 

Mary B. Carroll ^d " 606 Elm street. 
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MoLUE E. Morgan Assistant, 

Lucy K. Wilson '* 

Lizzie Neely *' 

Nannie M . Mitchell " 

Venie Conn " 

vyARRIE \j» WARE. •••.•••••• 

Emily G. Dunklin " 

Lizzie M. GtOodfellow " 

Mary A. Boswell 1st '^ 

Kate Plynn (Extra) '^ 

Mathilde J. Steinmeyer German " 



2012 North Uth street. 
1017 Brooklyn street. 
1741 Broadway. 
3607 North 9th street. 
200 South 12th street. 
1418 Olive street. 
422 South 18th street 
314 E. Mound street. 
910 Brooklyn street. 
1333 North 8th street. 
Cor. 6th and Pine, South 
St. Louis. 



EVEKBTT PRIM AEY.— 945 Collins street. Rented. 3 teach- 
ers; 150 seats. 

Charlotte C. Stanly Principal, Garrison avenue. 

Esther W. Matthews Assistant, 1004 Morgan street. 

Belle Buckingham : ^' 2625 Bernard street. 



FRANKLIN SCHOOL.— Seventeenth street and Christy avenue; 
lot 107 by 140 feet; built 1857; cost $35,000; warmed by 
stoves ; 3 stories ; 12 rooms, some with one and some with two 
recitation rooms attached; 1,200 seats; 22 English and 2 Ger- 
man teachers. District — Bounded north by Wash street; 
east by Tenth street; south by "Washington avenue, and west 
by Pratte avenue. 

John E. Kimball Principal, 1227 St. Charles street. 

Mary E. Tyler Head Assistant, 1619 Carr street. 

S. Anna Edgar ^d ^^ 2200 Clark avenue. 

Margaret Aug. CHAPiN..i5f '^ 814 North 19th street 

Ella Fenby .... " 1312 Washington ave. 

Jennie P. Worthley 2d " 1117 Pine street. 

Cornelia W. Sanborn '^ 2204 Olive street. 

Jennie L. Whedon 2d " 1121 Washington ave. 

Addine a. Williams '^ 809 North 16th street 

Mary E. McGrath 2d '' 1917 Division street 

Laura C. Alvord " 2804 Clark avenue. 

Sarah Stewart 2d ^^ Belle Glade avenue, 

Elleardsville. 

KiTTiE E. Van Court '< 1308 Pine street 

Mary B. Norwood 2d " 2819 Lucas avenue. 

Jennie L. Conn ^' 200 South 12th street 

Maggie McLaughlin . , . .2d '' 3111 Chestnut street. 

Eebecca W. Fenby . . « 1312 Washington ave- 

Mary B. Seaver 2d " 2809 Pacific street. 

Carrie L. Kendall « 2711 Clark avenue. 

Maria V. Degge 2d " 1215 Washington ave. 
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Lou. K. Eaton. . '. Assistant, BeUe avenue, 2d house 

west of Grand. 

Florence Chappell " 113 Locust street. 

Amelia Moench . . . German " 2032 Wash street. 

Charlotte A. Grossman Germ. « 1409 Chestnut street. 

GAMBLE SCHOOL.— Fifth and Poplar streets; lot 70 by 128 
feet; built 1851 ; cost $8,000; warmed by furnaces; 2 stories; 
7 rooms; 350 seats; 8 English and 1 Gorman teacher. Dis- 
trict —Bounded north by Market street ; east by Mississippi 
river ; south by Lombard and Gratiot streets, and west by 
Sixth street. 

Elizabeth S. Child Principal, 2319 Eugenia street. 

Amelia Child Assistant, 2319 Eugenia street. 

WiLDA Mc Kinney . , ..1st '* Webster Groves P. R. R. 

Esther A. Turner " 507 South Fifth street. 

Martha F. Doherty " 1007 South Sixth street. 

Sarah E. Mitchell " 1506 Singleton street. 

Margaret E. Gallier ..... " 1518 Chestnut street. 

Anna C. Warner 2d " 1500 Poplar street. 

LiNA Schneider German " 511 Marion street. 

6RAY0IS SCHOOL— Gravois and Wyoming streets; lot 125 
by 85 feet; built 1867; cost $14,000; warmed by furnaces ; 

2 stories; 4 rooms; 250 seats ; 4 teachers. District — Bounded 
south and west by city limits. 

Bertha B. Grossman Principal, South w. Cor. Gravois & 

Wyoming streets. 

Ottilie Bruns Assistant, 2419 Buena Yista st. 

Melina Eutherpord " 2609 State st. 

Carrie Douglas. 2d ^^ Cor. Iowa & Wyoming. 

IKVING SCHOOL — Corner 19th street and Bremen avenue. 
Lot 200 by 127^; built 1871; cost $35,000; warmed by furnaces; 

3 stories ; 12 rooms ; 700 seats ; 5 English and 1 German 
teacher. 

Frank A. Fitzpatrick Principal, 2705 North 10th st. 

Margaret Bell 1st Assistant, 2010 Division st. 

Annie B. Bradley " 2235 Christy ave. 

Mary A. Smith ,.. '' 4204 North 10th st. 

Margaret King 2d ^^ Cor. 15th & Bremen ave. 

Delia L. Malinckrodt German, 3504 Broadway. 

HAMILTON SCHOOL— Twonty.fifth and Davis streets; lot 132 
by 165 feet ; built 1859 ; cost $5,000 ; warmed by stoves ; 2 
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stories ', 4 rooms; 250 seats; 4 teachers. Disteiot— Bounded 
south by Wash street, and west by Jefferson avenue. 

Clara C. Howard Principal, 1012 Jefferson ave. 

Addie Tooker Assistant, 2935 Dickson st. 

Eltza E. Parks *^ 3115 North 10th st. 

Lizzie A. Hyatt 2d " 1116 North 25th st. 

HTJAIBOLDT SCHOOL— Jackson and Picotte streets; lot 111 
by 78 feet; built 1870; cost $33,000; warmed by furnaces; 3 
stories; 12 rooms; 700 seats; 13 English and 3 German 
teachers. 

L. W. Tbutebero Principal, 2713 North 12th st 

Marianne Levin 1st Assistant, 908 South 7th st. 

Maooie Henderson 2d '' 1146 South 7th st. 

Mary A. Mook " 2314 Eosatti st. 

NbLlie A. Amos " 1621 Warren st. 

GussiE Newmark " 1528 Chestnut st. 

Clementina Boos " 1723 North 13th st. 

Aurora V. Charleville *' 402 South 15th st. 

Maria N. Look " 1704 Biddle st. 

Mary L. Spies « N. B. Cor. 23d & Lucas 

Place. 

Frank M. Blakely " 2107 Eugenia st. 

Mildred A. Carpenter. . ,2d " S. W. Cor. 5th & Poplar 

streets. 

Lucy W. Bland .1st " 908 Gratiot st. 

Helene Mohrhardt. G^erman " 2210 Rosatti st. 

Fannie Oesterreioher " " 735 South 5th st. 

Amanda Gimbel " " 932 Hickory st. 

.JACKSON SCHOOL— Maiden Lane, near Reservoir; lot 150 by 
138 feet; cost $10,000; warmed by stoves; 2 stories; 8 rooms; 
400 seats ; 8 English and 1 German teacher. 

Sarah A. Hunter Principal, 915 North 16th st. 

Mary P. hunter 1st Assistant, 915 North 16th st. 

Mary M. Henderson '^ 915 Benton st. 

Emily R. Knox « 705 North 18th st. 

Annie A. Campbell " 912 North 19th st. 

Elizabeth N. Dale " 716 Mound st. 

Annie Meyer " 1313 Chestnut st. 

Mary C. Ingham <' 911 Webster st. 

Johanna Cline 2d " 1411 North 17th st. 

P. H. AuF der Heide German " 1320 Hebert st. 

• 

JEFFERSON SCHOOL— Ninth and Wash streets lot 83 by 110 
feet; built 1848; cost $8,000; warmed by furnaces ; 3 stories; 
9 rooms ; 450 seats ; 10 English and 2 German teachers.— 
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District — ^Bounded north by Biddle street ; east by the Mis- 
sissippi river; south by Green street, and west by Tenth 
street. 

Branixt E. B. Dlxon Principal, 2630 Clark ave. 

Kaogie E. Gooixfellow . . 1st Assistant, 314 East Mound st. 
Jennie K. G<)ODrDLLOW ,..2d " 314 East Mound st. 

Jennie M, Lowry " 1502 Morgan st. 

InaBartlbtt , " 1519 Clark ave. 

Jennie A. Burnside '' 1229 North 7th st. 

Kate Franklin {sub) " 2825 Gamble ave. 

Julia A. Allen. . . " 1309 Morgan st. 

Cassie D. Brook « 1409 North 17th st. 

Sarah P. Young " 802 Olive st. 

Fanny Nowakowska German " 1212 North Spring st. 

Helena Heckelman. 6^erman '' 1605 Gratiot st. 

JEFFERSON BRANCH SCHOOL — Tenth and Carr streets; 
rented; 2 stories; 7 rooms; warmed by stoves; 350 seats; 
7 English and 1 German teacher. District — Bounded north 
by Biddle street ; east by Mississippi river ; south by Green 
street; west by Tenth street. 

Ione Anderson , Principal, Division st. 4th door W. 

Webster avenue. 
Josephine Lanoalter .. .*2d Assistant,- 1928 Division st. 

Annie H. Marsh '^ 716 North 12th st. 

Harriet I. TJfmeier " 1507 Biddle st. 

Adela N. Thorne " 1314 North 11th st. 

Lou. M. Stanbord " 1005 Howard st. 

Mart E. Hughes ..1st " 1313 Christy ave. 

Julia Kruo German " 26 Targee st. 

LACLEDE SCHOOL— Sixth and Poplar streets ; lot 125 by 127 
feet ; built 1870 ; cost $43,000; warmed by furnaces; 3 stories ; 
12 rooms; 700 seats; 13 English and 2 Gorman teachers. — 
District— Bounded north by Market street; east by Missis- 
sippi river ; south by Lombard and Gratiot streets, aqd west 
by Sixth street. 

Eliza C. Dunham Principal, 307 North 8th street 

Susan I. Forrester. . . iHead Assistant, 1510 Poplar st. 

Catherine S. Felch 1st " 1108 Ham st. 

Laura M. Oviatt. 2d " 1434 Poplar st. 

Jane Holliday '•' 1608 Austin st. 

Mary L. Babington " 1211 Armstrong ave. 

Julia M. Kelly " 408 Gratiot st. 

Lina Troendle " 2300 Papin st. 

Rebeoca M Huntington ... " 614 Walnut st. 
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Ada a. Bancroft Assistant, 1108 Ham st. 

Mary K. Goodall '^ Webster Groves, \\ R. R. 

Mary F. Garrett. ........ " 1512 Poplar st. 

Alice D. Smith 1st " 1231 Olive st. 

liYDiA HosPEs German " 820 Hickory st. 

Franzisca Hblmkampf Germ. • " 733 South 5th st. 

ft 

IjAFATBTTB school — Ann avenue and Decatur street; lot 
150 by 140 feet ; built 1853 ; co^t J15;000 ; warmed by fur- 
naces ; 3 stories ; 12 rooms ; 700 seats ; 13 English and 3 Ger- 
man teachers. District — ^Bounded north by Geyer avenue to 
Rosatti street, then by Lafayette street ; east by Mississippi 
river ; south by Victor street ; west by city limits. 

John A. Owen . , Principal, 2532 Lucas ave. 

Shenandoah ave. 1 squ. 

Anna C. Gates Head Assistant, w. Gravois Road. 

Amanda J. Kngler . . .-. .^5^ " 1515 Jackson st. 

Alice C, Huth 2d '' 1610 Linn st. 

Ella R. Thomas " ^6 Autumn st. 

Minnie M. Miles " 1540 Chputeau ave. 

Anna P. GARRETt " 1512 Poplar st. 

Kate E. O'ISTeil " 815 Gratiot st. 

Xate p. Cooper " Michigan ave. 

TiLLiB J. Sherrick '< 1004 Chestnut st. 

Mary B. Fox « 1203 Dollman st. 

liAURA F. NiETERS ..2d '^ 909 Ann avenue. 

Anna L. Gannett 1st " S. B. Corner Victor and. 

Union st. 

Wm. Deutsch German " 1612 Clark ave. 

Alwina Eicke German " 932 Hickory st. 

Amanda Gimbel .... German " 2611 Jackson street. 

LINCOLN SCHOOL— Eugenia and High streets; lot 150 by 
120 feet ; built 1867 ; cost $44,000 ; warmed by furnaces ; 3 
stories; 12 rooms; 700 seats; 13 English and 1 Gorman 
teacher. District — Bounded north by Pine street to Pratte 
avenue, then by Locust street ; east by Mercer and Twentieth 
street ; south by Cooper street ; west by city limits. 

Jno. a. Gilpillan Principal, Park ave. & May st. 

Anna S. Grant Head Assistant, Grand ave. & Market st. 

Elizabeth L. Nason 1st " 707 North 23d st. 

Halcyon C. Childs 2d " 2319 Eugenia st. 

Margaret L. Brewer '' 2210 Walnut st. 

Mary Morgan " 1308 Pin« st. 

iSusAN R. Read « 2314 Half st. 

Emma Y. Allen " 917 Olive st. 

Mary A. Woodward » 2314 Half st. 
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Emma II. Thurbbb Assistant, 2743 Clark ave. 

Mary A. Hooan " 2025 Market st. 

Alice E. Blakeslee *' 1013 Chestnut st. 

Melinda Calvert 1st '' 2809 Pacific St. 

]^RiE KiESELBAcn . . German " . 1609 Chouteau avo. 

LINCOLN PKIM ART— Corner Bernard and Emile streets. 
Mary E. Maxwell .^ Principal, 1609 Chouteau ave. 

LYON SCHOOL— Eighth and Pestalozzi streets; lot 150 by 
124 feet; built 1868; cost $42,000; warmed by furnaces; S 
stories; 12 rooms; 700 seats; 13 English and 3 German 
teachers ; District — Bounded north by Victor street ; east by 
Mississippi river; south and west by city limits. 

A. G. Wilcox Principal, 3541 Carondelet avenue^ 

Addie M. Alexander. .Head Assistant, S14 South 8th street. 
EosE A. Curtis 1st " Victor st., bet. Buena 

Vista and Union. 
Maria Alderson 2d " West side State st. betv 

Sidney and Lynch. 

EoxA Wilcox '* 3541 Carondelet avenue* 

Alice V. Brison " 808 Barry street; 

Amelia C. Haasb '' 323 South 2d street. 

Ellen E. Eeid.. " Victor st., bet. Buena 

Vista and Union. 

Sarah E. Weston " 1510 Poplar street. 

Alice C. Murphy " 1540 Chouteau avenue. 

Louisa J. Kevinoton " N. o. cor. Carondelet av.. 

and Chippewa street* 

Mary V. A. Stevens " 1609 Menard street. 

Josephine V. Garrioues 1st '* 103 North 9th street. 

LiNA D. Hildenbrand German " Victor st. bet. Buena 

Vista and Union. 

Matilda Kann German " 932 Hickory street. 

WiLH. L. Kleinman. . German " 1314 South 10th street. 

MADISON SCHOOL— Seventh and Labadie streets; lot 100 by 
134 feet; built 1870; cost $32,000; warmed by furnaces; a 
stories; 12 rooms; 400 seats; 13 English and 3 Gorman teach- 
ers. District — Bounded north by Gratiot and Lombard 
streets; east by Mississippi river; south by Park avenue, and 
west by Ninth street, 

D. H. Smith Principal, 117 South 5th street. 

Cecilia Leavy Head Assistant, 1806 Olive street. 

EosA EwALD 1st " 1424 Poplar street. 

Anna J. Marshall 2d '' 1104 South 7th street. 
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Sarah B. Goodwin , , ^ . . . . . Assistaniy 1929 Eandolph street. 

C. Belle Tuthill " 1319 Chestnut street. 

Annie M. Finagin " 1510 North 15th street. 

Louisa V. Musiok " 417 South Pratte ave. 

Franoesoa Hunt " 405 North 5th street. 

Maey L.'Eaffety ** 214 South 22d street. 

Mary J. Kean « 205 North 14th street. 

M. Isabella Andrews. . .M " 214 South 22d street. 

Amelia T. Flaherty 1st " 1104 South 7th street. 

Amelia Vogel German " 622 Gratiot street. 

Hattie C. Schmidt. . German ^^ 1300 St. Ange avenue. 

Pauune Krueger. . . German " 

Mary M. McIlvain. . (Extra) " 

MAEAMEC SCHOOL —Iowa avenue and Maramec street 3 lot 
85 by 125 feet; built 1867 ; cost $11,000; 2 stories; 4 rooms ; 
250 seats ; 3 English and 1 German teacher. 

Mary E. Herr Principal, Carondelet ave. 2d door 

north of (Jhippewa. 

Annie E. Lightburne Assistant, 621 South 5th street. 

Sarah H. Saxton '^ S. east corner Osage and 

Oregon avenues. 

Louisa Berg German " N, east corner Miami st. 

and Indiana avenue. 



O'FALLON SCHOOL— Sixteenth street and Cass avenue; lot 
190 by 127i feet; built 1867; cost J53;000; warmed by fur- 
naces; 3 stories; 12 rooms; 700 seats; 13 English and 1 Ger- 
man teacher. District — Bounded north by Cass avenue to 
Eighteenth street, then by Howard street; east by Tenth 

• street; south by Wash street; west by Twenty-third street. 

GusTAVus V. Baylex Principal, 1124 North 20th street. 

Mary J. Joslin Head Assistant, 1102 North 25th street. 

MiRA M. Logan 1st '' 1307 Chestnut street. 

Helen E. Peabody ..M " 2440 Wash street. 

Sophie T. Martin " 927 Seventeenth street. 

Emma A. Myers " 2309 North 14th street. 

Mary L. Williams " Olive st. road, west of 

Union avenue. 

Annie Steele " 816 North 21st street. 

Addib E. Bayley '' 1124 North 20th street. 

Cora Shumate " 2603 Lucas avenue. 

Minnie P. Joslin " 1102 North 25th street. 

Elizabeth Forsyth Sd " 1331 North 17th street. 

KiTTiE Straub 1st " 1927 Christy avenue. 

Hermann Hblmkampp German " 733 South 5th street. 

H 
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OLIVE STEEET PEIMAEY— Eighteenth and Olive streets. 
Eented. 3 rooms; 150 seats; 3 teachers. 

Elizabeth J. E. Mbssinger. .Principal, 1807 Franklin avenue. 
Martha J. Gilbraith. ..... .Assistant^ 2129 South Spring at. 

Nannie Carroll " 3432 Olive street. 

PENEOSE SCHOOL—Penrose street, between Clay and Glas- 
gow avenues; lot 175 by 140 feet; built 1868; 400 seats; 
8 teachers. District — Bounded south by Dickson street, and 
west by city limits. 

Harriet N. Jordan Principal^ cor. Glasgow ave. and 

Penrose street. 

Mary A. Patrick 2d Assistant, 3009 Glasgow Place. 

Mary F. Wiles ^^ 2704 Locust street. 

Helen P. Joslin " 1102 Twenty-fifth st. 

Margaret K. Slater. ..... " 3205 Thomas street. 

Edna H. Eowell " 3227 Sheridan avenue. 

Abbie Mansfied " 2913 Thomas street. 

Malvina F. Dandridge . .2d " 1502 Morgan street. 

Emily P. Pettes '^ 1560 Gratiot street. 

Caesar Bumiller. . . German " 1907 Decatur street. 

PESTALOZZI SCHOOL— Seventh and Barry streets ; lot 90 
feet by 140 feet; built 1870 ; cost $25,000 ; 2 stories ; 8 rooms : 
450 seats; 9 English and 2 German teachers. 

Ewz. J. IsBELL Principal, 1129 Pine street. 

Jennie G. Alexander Assistant, 1515 Spruce street. 

Juliette Caldwell " 807 Locust street. 

Mary A. Worthley *^ 1117 Pine street. 

Isabella D. Benedict. .... '* 1117 Korth Fifth street. 

Kate M. Buckley *' 14 South Sixteenth st. 

Georgia Skillman " 1520 Park avenue. 

Martha J. E. Niehaus. ..... " 1416 Chestnut street. 

Helen C. Platt 2d " 1506 Poplar street. 

Anna Schuster » . . . German " 1517 South Ninth street. 
Carrie Wall German " 1403 Carondelet avenue. 

SHEPAED SCHOOL.— Near Marine Hospital; lot 100 by 150 
feet; built 1859; cost $4,600; warmed by stoves; 2 stories; 4 
rooms ; 250 seats ; 5 English and 2 German teachers. Dis* 
TRiCT — Bounded east by Mississippi river and south by city 
limits. 

Clara A. Curtis. Principal, Fourth and Bryan sts. 

Margaret M. Dalton Assistant, 2616 South 7th street. 

Ella P. Gulliver " 1302 St. Ange avenue. 

Sophie White " 1601 Papin street. 

Louise Berg German " cor. Miami & Indiana av. 
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SHBPAED PKIMAKY.— 3650 Carondelet avenue. 

Dora Clark Principal, 1104 South 7th street. 

STODDAKD SCHOOL.— Lucas and Swing avenues ; lot 103 by 
134 foot; built 1867; cost $36,000; warmed by furnaces; 3 
stories; 12 rooms; 700 seats; 13 English and 2 German 
teacher. District — ^Bounded north by Dickson street ; east 
by Jefferson avenue ; south by Pine street, and west by city 
limits. 

Alfred P. Caldwell Principal, 2329 Olive street. 

Mary B. Cushman. . . .Mead Assistant, 1611 Washington ave. 

Julia B. Sweet 1st " 2839 Olive street. 

Abbie L. Tower Sd ^^ 3551 Morgan street. 

Ellen Devoy. " 1215 North Sixth street. 

Mary E. Wells '' 2633 Morgan street. 

Ella Murphree " 3141 Franklin avenue. 

S. LoiB Jones '^ 1928 OTallon street. 

Jemima Forsyth " 1331 North 17th street. 

Emma L. M. Barnett " 2405 Chestnut street. 

Emma J. Keith ^' 3114 Morgan street. 

Nell Parvin M " 1525 Clark avenue. 

Mary C. Sailor 1st " 1505 Pine btreet. 

Ella Fauoettb (Extra) " 2913 Olive street. 

Pauline £!ayser. . . . Gferman '' 1015 Cass avenue. 

Caesar Bumiller. . . Oerman " 1907 Decatur street. 

WASHINGTON SCHOOL.— Eleventh and Spruce streets ; lot 
125 by 152 feet ; built 1859; cost $18,000; warmed by stoves ; 
3 stories; 12 rooms; 700 seats; 13 English and 1 German 
teacher. District — ^Bounded north by Washington avenue ; 
east by Tenth street to Market street^ then by Sii&th street to 
Gratiot street, south by Gratiot street, and west by Four- 
teenth street. 

Jambs L. Young Principal, 20 North Tenth street. 

Elizabeth Waugh . . . .Mead Assistant, 1514 Gratiot street. 

Lucy S. Eiohardson 1st *^ 603 South Fifth street. 

JosiE M. Hunt . . .* 2d " 2213 Chrisfy avenue. 

Emma Harris " 806 South Eighth street. 

Mary L. Smith " 1310 Chestnut street. 

Lizzie Hayr " 1502 Morgan street. 

Mary A. Leavy " 1806 Olive street. 

Eliza D. Collins " 212 South 21st street. 

Louise Dixon " 104 South Pratte ave. 

Sue Kennbtt " 211 South 15th street. 

Julia E. Treadway " 716 South 5th street. 

Cecelia Michael ... ..1st " 816 North 12th street. 

Doris Holldorf .... Oerman " 908 Amelia avenue. 
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WEBSTEK (OLD) SCHOOL.— Jefferson street, between Elev- 
enth and Twelfth streets; lot a circle 300 feet diameter ; built 
1853 ; cost $18,000 ; 3 stories ; 12 rooms -, warmed by fur- 
naces ; 700 seats ; 13 English and 2 Grerman teachers. Dis- 
trict— Bounded north by Herbert to Fourteenth street, then 
by Branch and Harrison streets ; east by Mississippi river 5 
south by Howard street ; west by city limits. 

Malcolm W. Miller Principal, 2605 North 12th street. 

Henrietta S. Ordes. . .Head Assistant, 712 North 12th street. 

Mary S. Watkins .,1st " 904 Locust street. 

Malvina a. Hoskins ^d " 1719 North 8th street. 

Emeretta Watson " 1200 Chambers street. 

Ellen F. Kendall '^ 1508 North 12th street. 

Maggie Glen " 1630 Wash street. 

Maggie F. Baker «... " 1816 North 11th street. 

Charlotte C. Cole " 1200 Chambers street. 

Mary Niggeman " 1516 North 15th street. 

Mary A. Eoot '' 1117 Pine street. 

Leora E. Baker ^d " 1417 O'Fallon street. 

Fanny K. Beall 1st " 2513 North 10th street. 

Sarah L. Harris. . . .(Extra) ^^ 16 Targee street. 

Pauline Mueller. . . German ^^ 918 Madison street. 

Emma Eberlein .... German " 913 Labeaume street. 

WEBSTEK (NEW) SCHOOL.— Jefferson and Twelfth streets ; 

on same lot with Webster (old) ; built 1866 ; cost $18,000 ; 3 

stories ) 9 rooms ; 500 seats ; 10 English and 2 German teachers. 

District — Same as Old Webster. 

Margaret A.MoClure Principal, 912 North 19th street. 

Ellen E. Campbell 1st Assistant, 912 North 19th street. 

Mary E. Eains ^d " 800 Washington ave. 

Kate S. Avery " 2115 North 12th street. 

Carrie E. Spencer " 2214 North 11th street. 

Eebecoa Lawrence " 1110 Chambers street. 

Garaphena Benson " 911 Benton street. 

Frances J. Harlow ^ . . " 1704 Biddle street. 

Helen A, Page " 1606 North 14th street. 

Angelina E. Nance 2d ^- 2810 North 10th street. 

Henry Clabner. . . . German '^ 1615 Dodier street. 
Bertha J. Schneider German " 511 Marion street. 

COLORED SCHOOL NO. 1. — Corner seventh and Hickory 

streets ; 8 rooms ; 400 seats ; 5 teachers. 

Hannah E. Annis Principal, 716 South 8th st. 

Carrie A. Fisher Assistant, 108 North 14th st. 

Emma F. Mason " 2206 Gamble ave. 

Maggie J. Kerr " S. W. Cor. 5th & Poplar 

Mary C. Kille " 1540 Chouteau ave. 
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COLORED SCHOOL NO. 2. — Corner Twelfth and Brooklyn 
streets ; 2 stories ; 4 rooms ; 200 seats ; 4 teachers. 

Belle C. Buchan Principal, 922 Locust st. 

Nannie M. Stanley Assistant, 603 South 5th st. 

Seraph A. Hall " 918 North Spring st. 

Mary J. Corbin " 922 Locust st. 

COLOEBD SCHOOL NO. 3.— Fourtheenth and Christy avenuej 
lot 100 by 147 feetj built 1870 3 cost $18,000; warmed 
by stoves ; 2 stories ; 8 rooms ; 450 seats ; 9 teachers. 

Alvah C. Clayton Principal, 2832 North 12th st. 

Anna M. Carkener 1st Assistant, 614 Beaumont st. 

liLLA S. Wilson ^d " 1003 Pine st. 

Lydia H. Montague " Geyer avenue between 

Ohio & California. 

Sarah J. Hearst " 1003 Pine street. 

Mary E. Dean " 2630 Washington ave. 

Mattie a. Harry " 1540 Chouteau ave. 

Elizabeth T. Gould " 2612 North 11th st. 

Mary T. Carkener M " 614 Beaumont st. 

COLOEBD SCHOOL NO. 4.— Cozzens, near Pratte avenue ; lot 
96 by 140 feet ; built 1859 ; cost $4,600 ; warmed by stoves j 
2 stories ; 4 rooms 3 250 seats ; 4 teachers. 

Lydia A. Presoott Principal, Geyer ave. bet. Jefferson 

& California ave's. 

Jennie A. Barr Assistant, 2206 Clark ave. 

Mary I. Kadolipfe '' 1423 North 10th st. 

Julia O. Allen " 212 South 2l8t st. 

COLOEED SCHOOL NO 5.— Eighteenth and Conde streets; ren- 
ted ; 2 rooms ; 2 teachers ; 120 seats. 

Benj. E. Nicholas Principal, 2619 North 18th st. 

Lillian N. Couch Assistant, 2619 North 18th st. 

COLOEBD SCHOOL NO. 6.— South St. Louis. 
G. H. Brown Principal, 5 North 8th street. 

MUSIC TEACHEES. 

Henry Eobyn No. 910 North 13th street. 

Henry M. Butler Kirkwood, Mo. 

Charles H. Green Collinsville, His. 

WEITING TEACHEE. 
Harvey A. Spencer 1328 Pine street. 
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